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PREFACE. 



The following Work Has been prepared by a lady, for the 
use of schools and young persons of both sexes. In com- 
mon with many other teachers, she has long felt the want 
of a consecutive account of the Heathen Deities, which 
might be safely placed in the hands of the young, and 
yet contain all that is generally necessary to enable 
them to understand the classical allusions they may 
meet with in prose or poetry, and to appreciate the 
meaning of works of art, — for Mythology is not to be 
regarded merely as a branch of classical study. Scarcely 
an English author can be read, and no gallery of sculp- 
ture or painting can be visited, without the immediate 
sense being felt of the necessity of this knowledge to all 
educated persons. 

The Work is prepared throughout with careful refer- 
ence to the best acknowledged authorities, and more 
particularly to the * School Classical Dictionaries ' of Dr. 
William Smith, who has kindly undertaken the revision 
of the book, and who has also selected the passages from 
the ancient poets, which add so much to its value and 
. interest In accordance with a plan recommended and 
}C adopted by him, Greek names of the divinities are used 
in place of the more familiarly known Latin ones, when- 
^ever the legends are of Greek origin. The quantities 
"^d bf the syllables of proper names are marked throughout 
Q^ insure correct pronunciation. 



VI PREFACE. 

In the old legendary accounts, it often happens that 
various and contradictory versions of the same story are 
given ; in such cases, selection is generally made of the 
narratives most currently received. Anything like an 
historical development of each legend, as it appears in 
Homer, Hesiod, the tragedians, and the later writers, 
would have extended the work to undue limits, and 
rendered it unsuitable for the persons for whom it has 
been designed. 

No attempt is made to explain or trace to their sources 
the allegories and fables with which this wonderful 
mythology abounds, nor to separate the obscure tradi- 
tions from the truths with which they are often inti- 
mately blended ; all that is here aimed at is to collect 
the desired materials, and arrange them in a manner 
which it is hoped will be found best adapted to the 
capacities of the young persons for whose use, as already 
intimated, the work is expressly compiled. 

This explanation will shew that the simple purpose 
of the work did not admit of any discussion of those 
modem views on 'Comparative Mythology, which are 
as yet only in process of development. 

A carefully prepared set of Questions is appended, 
the Answers to which will be found in the corresponding 
pages of the volume. 

London, Jcmuary^ 1867. 
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INTBODUCTOET CHAPTER. 



Thb wotd TSjthohgj ia derived boat two Ot«ek woids, muiAiw, a 
fable, and logai, a discoiuse ; It dgnifleg thereftm a discourse npoD 
foblee, bnt it U espeoiall; applied to tluit rematkable sjatem of &blGa 
and trndltionB nhicli fiwined the bwdsof pagan belief and worabip. 

The MjUiology of Greece and Bome was partly of DaBva origin, 
and partlj derived &om that of eastern nationa. and vnta added to 
and diversiSed until it resnlled at length in the highly iraB^iiative 
and complicaied syBtem which, while it deboaed and obscured the 
moial peroeptionB of its votaries, fnrniilied a never-ending theme for 
the genius of poela, painters, and Bcalptors of all sncceading t^ta. 

Amongst the Greeks, the esrUeat eonception of a god and goddeas 
geems to be developed in the embodiment of heaven and earth ; the 
formerheing tepreeentedby sgoduamedUr&nns, and the latter by a 
goddesB named Qna. These divinities were snpposed to have eme^ed 
tromOhaoe,by which was meant the vacant and infinite space which 



s njTBODucnos. 

pnoeded toe eztetenoe of goda, men, koA all IhiagB. Fnm Cbaoa 
also proceeded ErSbiu, the perBOiiiflcaliiHi of ilnTlmaiui ; and Nyx, in 
LatiD Hot, tha penooiflcatiaii (f night ; Iheie two impersonatioiiB 
irere the paieuta of HemSis, a goddeea lepresantiug daylight. 

The first ruling powers were gacceeied hj a second and a third 
dynaB^ of gods, the lB«t of whom agceed to Bbare tha govenunent 
of tho oniTene amongfet them. These gods, parti; imeginai; and 
iaperiMunan, and partly real and earthly ohatacten deified. consiMed 
of oeleadal, terrestrial, marine, aod infernal deitiei. Beeidea Uiqki 
there was e^ iufimte number of minor divinities, nearly evety otijeot 
in nature, ereiy mental or moral faculty, every attribute of good or 
evil belDg peraonifled and deified. Thete were demigada, geninsea, 
nympfag, phantoms, monatera ; in all, it la conpnted that the &bn-' 
loos divinities of variong aortic which eventually crowded the mytho- 
logy of ths he«thena. amounted to the incredible nnmber of titirty 
thonsand. 




Chap. I. CLASSIFICATION OF DiVlMITUfiS. 



OHAPTEB L 

OLASSIFIOATION OF DlVlMlTllflS. 

The heathen deitieB of Gieeoe and Rome may be divided into the 
•following four classes; namely: — 

L The Supreme Gods, who were twenty in nmnber, and whose 
dwelling was in heaven. — Of these, twelve only werer admitted into 
the great ooimcil, of which Zens or Jnpiter was the head ; they were 
called the Dii Magni, and the remaining eight were styled Dii Se- 
lecti. 

II. The Gods and Goddesses whose abode was not in the celestial 
regions. 

m. The Demigods and Heroes; of whom the former were the 
children of a god or goddess and a mortal ; while the latter were 
mortals who^ by their great deeds, had raised themselves to the rank 
of gods. 

IV. Personifications of virtues, vices, blessings, evils, powers, in- 
fluences, and so forth. 

The twenty gods and goddesses of the first class were : — 
Ur&nus or Goelus, the representative of heaven : 
Gffia, Vesta Prisca, Terra or Tellus, the representative of earth : 
Ordnus or Saturn, god of time : 
Bhea or Gj^bSle, goddess of the earth : 
Zeus or Jupiter, the ruling power of the air or sky, cmd the 

supreme god of the heathen world : 
Hera or Juno, queen of heaven : 
Pdseidon or Neptune, god of the sea : 
Hades or Pluto, god of the lower regions : 
Hestia or Vesta, goddess of fire : 
Demeter or Qlres, goddess of agriculture : 
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Apollo, god of day, music, and poetry : 

ArtSmis or Diana, goddess of honting and chastity : 

Hermes or Mercury, god of ebquence, and messenger of the 

Gods: 
Athena (Athene) or Mtnerva, goddess of wisdom : 
Ares or Mars, god of war and tumult : 
DiQnysns or Bacchns^ god of wine. 

HephsBstus or Vulcan, god of fire, and of works done by fire : 
Aphrddite or VSnus, goddess of love and beauty : 
Helios or Sol, god of the sun : 
SSlene or Luna, goddess of the moon. 

Of these twenty gods and goddesses, the first dynasty was repre- 
sented by UriLnus and GsBa; the second, by Cr5nus and Bhea; and 
the third, by the GrOi^dse or descendants of OrOnus. 

The head of the third and most powerful of the celestial dynastlee^ 
was Zeus,^ the youngest child of CrOnus and Bhea. Zeus, together 
with his brother Poseidon, his sisters Hera, Hestia, and Demeter, 
his children, Apollo, ArtSmis, Hermes, Athena, Ares, and He- 
phsBstus^ and AphrOdite, who was bom of the froth of the sea, made 
up the great Council of Twelve, whose members were designated 
Dii Magni ; while Uiftnus and GsBa, CrOnus and Bhea, Hades, a 
son of CrOnus, Didnysus, a son of Zeus, and Helios and Sslene, 
made up the number of the Du Selecti. 

The divinities of the second class were very numerous ; amongst 
them were : — 

The Lftres, Manes, PSnates ; household gods of the Bomans : 

Rin, SUenus, the Saiyrs, &;c. ; rural deities of Greece : 

P&les, Faunus, the Fauns ; rural deities of Bome : 

Triton, Proteus, Glaucus, and other sea divinities : 

The Oc^lnldes and Nerildes, nymphs of the sea: 

The Nal&des, nymphs of fresh water, springs, and rivers : 

The Ore&des, nymphs of mountains and grottoes : 

> The proper Anglicized form of this name is Jofoe; for, besides being need by 
our poetfl^ it repreeents the stem common to the Greek and Latin names, Z«F and 
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Tba Dundee 'and HamadiTldea, nymphB of wciodB and tteea ; 

Tbe Hnaefl, p&trcmeani of aita and BcienosB: 

The Gmaee. attandaute apoa AphiOdite : 

Hie ErinjlK Diis> oi Eomeuldes (Fniiee) ; the Moim or Parcn 
gates'); ttMOotgona, HaipieB,iuid other moiutcnj besides an end- 
ktfi variety ef diTuiitieB for oeail; eveiy object, leal or imaginoiy, 
appertaJDuig to earth, an, or Aj, 

The moat noted amongat Qie demigoda and heroea, oomjiiiaed in 
tJie third olaaa of divinitiee, wece : Ferseua. Herotdea, Thesens, the 
DiOBOori (Oaator and Pollux), JSaon, Oipbeoa, Oadmna, Amjihion ; 
(Edl^iu, and hisaoiia; PSlope, imdhia aona; theOreek heroea who 
besieged Troy, and the Tiojau betoet^ vbo defended it 

Amongat the prindpal pereoniflaations, vhkh make np the fourth 
olaaa, were : Tirtne, Pietr. Hononr, Joatice, Hodee^, Mercy, Coaocsd, 
Fortmie, Tiotory, Tioe, IdleneM, Envy, Pear, Disootd, the Toupeala, 
old Age, Neoeadtj, fto. 




aRANUS AND QMA. Chap. U. 



CHAPTER n. 

Ulftaw (Heayen) and Ge or Gasa (Earth), oorresponding with the 
Roman Ccftliis and Terra or Telliuk 

Titans, QydOpes, Hecatonchelres, Erlnj^ Olgantes. 

Ubahub and Gssa are recorded as the most ancient deities of the 
heathen world ; they represented respectbely heaven and earth, and 
were supposed to have emerged from Ghaos, or nndefined and empty 
space. Chaos and Night are represented by the ancient poets as 
exercising uncontrolled dominion firom the beginning. Thus, in 
imitation of the ancients, Miltcm says : — 

« There eldest Night 

And CSiaos, anoestors of nature^ bold 
Eternal anardiy/' 1 

And Spenser thus addresses Night:— 

« thon most ancient Grandmother of aU, 
More old than Jove."* 

Heaven and Earth had many children, twelve of whom, six sons 
and six daughters, were called Titans and Titanldes, and dwelt ori- 
ginally in heaven ; three other sons, Arges, StSrdpes, and Brontes, 
were Cyclopes, or one-eyed men ; and three, named Bri&reus, Cotiys, 
and Gyes, were Hecatoncheires or hundred-handed giants. Ur&nus 
hated his sons, the Cyddpes and Hecatoncheires, and threw them 
therefore into Tart&rus, the abode of wicked men. Gfea, indignant 
at this treatment of her sons, persuaded the Titans to espouse the 
cause of their banished brothers by rebelling against their &ither. 
One only of the Titans, Oce&nus, refused to do his mother's bidding. 
Crdnus, the youngest of the Titans, armed with an adamantine 
sickle which his mother Gkea had given him, attacked, overcame, 
and wounded his father ; and from the drops of blood which fell 
upon the ground, arose the Ermjfes or EumSnXdes' (Furies), the 
Gtgantes (giants), and other monsters. 

1 ParadiUe Loa» Book IL 894. > FaOry Queen^ Book L, canto 6, sL 22. 

* JSumenidtt (the toeO-dirpoted ladUi) Is a eiipAaninn, similar to onr popular 
phraae ofthegoodfcik tor fUries. 
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After lib«ratiiig thdr brather^ the Oyolopw and Hecatonahdiee, 
the Titans deposed TTttnna, their &ther, and raised CrOnna to the 
throne. OrOnai, boweTer, when full; invested with npreme power, 
tmrled the Ofclopes and Heoatoncheirea baok again into Tart&nu, 
and set a monster named Campe to watoh over them. 

The namw of the Titan son* of Uitniu and Ona were OccftnnB, 
Ctens, Crins, Hypetion, lapStoa,* and OrOnns ; and of the dangbtera, 
Thia, Bhea, ThEmia, HnemCa^e, Ph(eb§, and Tethys. Another 
Titan was Atlas, who wa« oonceired flnrt as walohuig Oie pillaxa 
that Bopportad the ranlt of lieaven, and then as bearing-up Qie 
heaven itself upon hia ahouldeis.* Thna Tligil, in deaoriUng the 
awaj of AngostoB orer the raznotest regions of the earth, aajs : 
■ Wbeo AUw tncna the ndUng bBnTOu annmd . 
And hJB brood ihcmlden with thdr U^tc m crowiud.'** 
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CHAPTER HL 



OlteOI, god of^me, and BhM, goddess of the Earth : comapODdiDg 
irith the Rooum SUnmiu and Opa or Cf UIB. 

CArEto, M&iMB, Imallbta, tbe ODnmcOpla, JIniu, U» SUsnuOIa and mgilM^ 

OBOEniH manied Bliea. and by her liad the following oMldien 
Hestu or Teata, Demeter or CSres, Hen or Juiio, Hades or Pluto, 
PiSsMdoa 01 Neptoue, and Zetus or Jupiter. 

It had been fbretold by Urfinns and Qttn, that Cr&ntu wosM be 
dethroned by one of hie childten; in order therafore to avert Biicbi a 
calami^, CrOnus resorted to the cruel expedient of daronring all bia 
ohildren ae soon as thof were bom. Ha had already swellonad 
five of them, yibea Bhrn, having oonEolted with her paiento, 
TTi^noB and Giea, aa to the means of icseuiog her fature oftspring 
&im) &eir impending &te, repaired to Lydos in Oiete, when, after 
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giving birih to Zens, she dressed ap a stone, and presented it to 
Crdnns in place of the in&nt. The god, nnsnspicions of the trick 
played npon him. swallowed the stone, and Bhea concealed her child 
in a cave of Mount Dicte or Moont Ida, where he was brought up 
bj the Ouretes (priests of Bhea), and nursed by the nymphs Adrastia 
and Idsk, daughters of MSlisseus, king of Crete. The Cuietes used 
to dash their swords together in a warlike dance, to prevent Grdnus 
firom hearing the cries of the child ; and the nymphs fed him upon 
honey fix)m the bees of the mountain, and upon the nnlk of the goat 
Amalthea, one of whose horns Zeus once broke oS, and presented to 
the MSlisssB (as these nymphs were also called), endowing it with 
the power of becoming filled with whatever the possessor wished. The 
horn was called the Cornucopia, or horn of plenty, and was sub- 
sequently placed amongst the stars. When Zeus grew up^^a potion 
was administered to Crdnus (either by Gsea, or by Metis, the daughter 
of the Titanfik Oc^nus and Tethys), which made the god bring up, 
first the stone, and then the children he had swallowed, namely, 
Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Hades, and Pdseidon, or, as they were called 
by the Bomans, Vesta, CSres, Juno, Pluto, and Neptune. The 
stone was afterwards set up by Zeus at Delphi. In conjunction with 
his brothers and sisters, Zeus now commenced a war against his 
Either, Crdnus, and his uncles, the Titans. The contest took place 
in Thessaly ; Cr5nus and the Titans occupying Mount Othrys, and 
Zeus and his brothers Mount Olympus. The struggle had lasted ten 
years, when Gsea promised the victory to Zeus, provided he would 
liberate her sons, the Cyclopes and Hecatoncheires, whom Crdnus had 
thrust into Tart&rus. Zeus, by slaying Campe, the monster set to 
guard the Cyclopes and Hecatoncheires, soon set the prisoners free : 
the Titans were then quickly overcome, and Zeus, after hurling them 
down into a cavity beneath TartiUrus, set the hundred-handed giants, 
or Hecatoncheires, to watch over them. In return for the great 
service rendered them, the Cyclopes furnished Zeus or Jupiter with 
thunder and lightning, Hades or Pluto with a helmet, and Pdseidon 
or Neptune with a trident. 

Zeus now mounted the throne ; and Crdnus, becoming an exile, 
wandered into Italy, in which country he was known by the name of 
Satumus. He was hospitably received by Janus, king of the country, 
and he founded a settlement on the Capitoline, hence called the 
Satnmian hill, at the foot of which the temple of Saturn was afte^ 
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waids erected. Saturn taught the people agricoltare, and so im^ 
proved their condition, that the whole uonntry was called from him 
Satomia, or the land of plenty, and the age in which he lived these 
was styled the Golden Age : — 

** No walls were yet, nor ftaoe, nor moat, lunr motmd; 
Dor dram was heard, nor trumpet's angry aound ; 
"Sot swords were forged ; but^ void of care and Grimes 
The soft creation slept away their time. 
The flowers, nnseen, in fields and meadows reigned ; 
And western winds immortal spring maintained. 
From veins of valleys milk and nectar Inoke^ 
And bcmey sweating through the pores of oak." ^ 

When, at length, he was suddenly removed firom earth to the abode 
of the gods, Janns erected an altar to him in the space afterwards 
the formn. The coontry was called L&tinm (fixim lateo, to lie hid)? 
in reference to the disappearance of Saturn. The statue of Satom 
was usually hollow, and filled with oil, to denote the fertility of 
olives in lAtium ; he held in his hand a crooked pruning knife (see 
woodcut, p. 2), and his feet were bound with sandals of woollen 
riband. Other statues again represent him with chains, to com- 
memorate his defeat at the hands of his sons : these chains, however, 
were taken off during the celebration of the Saturnalia, a festival 
held in honour of the god. 

This festival, which took place in December, when the farming 
work of the year was done, was a time of general rejoicing, during 
which all public business was discontinued, schools kept holiday, 
malefiaotors were exempt from punishment, and slaves took the places 
oJ^ and were even waited upon by, their masters. To commence a 
war during this time— a period of seven days — ^would have been con- 
sidered impious. Two other festivals were celebrated during this 
season ; 6ne called the Opalia, held in honour of the wife of Saturn, 
commenced on the third day of the Saturnalia, and continued to the 
end; and another called Slgillaria, — so called from little earthen- 
ware figures (ttgiUa, oseiUa), sold at the time as toys for children, — 
took place on the sixth and seventh days of the great festival 

Ops, the wife of Saturn, vras regarded by the Bomans as the 

1 Ovid, MeUuiKt Book L (Dryden). 

9 This derivation is given as a part of the old story. It is a fair example of 
the absurdities which the Bomans imposed upon themselves under the name of 
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representatiye of plenty, and her worship was generally connected 
with that of her hnsbend, but she had a separate sanctuary on the 
Capitol, and a temple on the Palatine. Besides her festival of the 
Op&lia, she was honoured by the Roman matrons with one called the 
MSg&lesia, which occurred in April, and lasted six days. Slaves were 
not allowed to be present at the games which then took place, and 
the magistrates appeared in the tOga protezta, a robe worn by them 
on state occasions. Dramatic performances formed a part of the fea> 
tivities, and four of the extant plays of Terence were performed at 
the MSg&lesia. 

Ops, who bore the several names of Cj^bSle, Bhea, Dindymene 
Agdistis, Idffia, BSrecyntia, &c., was also called Magua Mater, ox 
the Great Mother. The Phrygians worshipped her as Cj^b61e, 
the Greeks as Bhea ; the Bomans as Ops : her other names were 
those of the several places at which she was worshipped. In Crete 
and Greece her priests were called Curetes ; in Phrygia, Corybantes ; 
and in Bome, Ghdli. The name of Corybantes was also given to her 
priests in many parts of Europe. They performed wild dances to her 
honour on forests and mountains, dad in full armour, and to the 
sound of cymbals, drums, and horns. In works of art, the goddess is 
represented seated on a throne, and her head is adorned with a crown 
of towers, from which a veil hangs down. Hence Milton calls her 

** The tcm'red Qjrbele, 

llofher of a hundred gods." * 

The lion was sacred to her, and she is sometimes seen with lions 
crouching at her feet, or is seated in a chariot drawn by lions. Tirgil, 
in describing Crete as her original abode^ says, — 

** Thenoe Cybele'g nusjestlc dame^ 
And Ck>rybantian cymJbalB came; 
Thence Ida's grove, and mystic awe^ 
And lions^ trained her car to draw."^ 

A beautiful young shepherd of Phrygia, named Atys, was wor 
shipped in common with this goddess. Atys waa once loved by 
Oj^bSle, but as he was unfaithful to her, she changed him into a fir- 
tree,— « tree henceforth sacred to Cj^bSle. 

s ^ImuEec, 21. * JSnttd, Book m. (Conbgton). 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

ZMl, king of gods uul meo ; Hln, qneea of hcavm : coTTMpoiidmg 
with tlte Roman Jfl^tw and nno. 

Tbe Oluti (TTphOn. AIitShsiu, PorptiJUon uul BicOidiu), MRli, iiliBn^ 
TUmlbllHHSrB (E^nOmll^ DlcB, tod IiEuE), EmfnOmS, ChbllH or Gnco, 
Ifoeml)ifiAUiiiH,UU[irIAUiia, A[»llg,Art<lmb^Ana, HepbiHtna, IUU17IB, 
B&njatt m^irni^ miae, FeiBeas, Alanine, Heiellea, Ear6pa, lllDii^ Bludi- 
nuatlna^ SniiSikD, FraniEtlieiii, Iiiim. CenUnr, Tllyu, FbnemoD and Buds. 
I^Oon, CilUncs DendUJnn and Pfrrlui, HeUEn. AinphtcQoii, FTm<ig«iiI&. The 
OlTM^ fiiim^ PtiiegfriB, Altlh Siadiom, HlppoUina^ Conabiub Crnlv^ 
HJUo. Dodimlui Onde ; Njmpbs of Moimt Ltcbds (TlilBjik indi. Higsa), 
Oalihn Applo, Ladon, Ecbo. NudMU. Itia, Argna, In, EfAphni, Jllbja, Cgp- 
•CLu BuctalidSb HOnRih 

Zbcb ia placed at the bead of Uie third dynasty of tha gode. 
HaTUig oretthrown tiie Titana, he agreed to ahaie Uie gorenuQent 
of the muTeiee with Ms two brothera; therefore, leserrlng the 
Bopreme rule in hasTen to himself he allotled the comnuuid of the 
■SB to Faeeidon, and that of the lower regitois, 01 hell, to Hadei. 
Zeas waBsfylei the lather of goda Emd men, and dwelt in ft palaoe 
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on Moant Olympus in Thessaly. His palace was shut in from the 
view of men l^ a wall of clouds, and the gates were kept by the 
Horss (his daughters by ThSmis,) who were the personifications of 
order in nature, and of the seasons. The elder gods, who had 
also their palaces on Mount Olympus, used to assemble in solemn 
conclave about Zeus, while the younger gods would dance around, 
and the Muses entertained them with the lyre and song. Olympus 
is thus described by Homer : 

** There no mde winds presome to shake fhe ddeB, 
No rains descend, no snowy yaponrs rise ; 
Bat on immortal thrones the blest repose : 
The firmament with living splendour glows." ^ 

And the poet sings of the gods passing their time in Olympus in 
the following way : 

* There the blest gods the genial day prolong 
In feasts ambrosian, and celestial song. 
Apollo toned the lyre ; the Muses round 
With voice alternate aid the silver sound. 
Meantime the radiant Sub, to mental sight 
Descending swift, rolled down the rapid ligbL 
Then to their starry domes the gods depart* 
The shining monuments of Vulcan's art : 
Jove on his couch reclined his awful head. 
And Juno slumbered on the golden bed."* 

Zeus had no sooner assumed his high dignity than G»a, aogiy at 
the overthrow of the Titans, raised up a race of giants to dispute the 
supremacy of heaven with him. These giants were terrible monsters 
who had frightful countenances, and whose bodies terminated in 
the tails of dragons. The most formidable amongst them was the 
fire-breathing Typh5n or Typhdeus, who was as destructive as a 
hurricane, and had a hundred heads, fearfal eyes, and a terrible 
voice. Two other monsters, named AlcyOneus and Porphj^rion* also 
distinguished themselves in the contest. In order to reach the abode 
of the gods, the giants piled Mount Pelion upon the top of Mount 
Ossa, and placed them on the lower slopes of Mount Olympus : 

" Nor were the gods themselves more safe above ; 
Against beleaguered heaven the giants move. 
Hills piled on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 
To make their mad approaches to the sky." 3 



Odyney, Book YI. (Pope). > iZtod, Book I. (Pope> 

* Ovid, Jfctom., Book L (Dryden). 
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The giantefbaghtiriUihnge rocks Ukdtbetnmlmufbeah Ithad 

bean furetold thftt the godi would not preTail without the austaiiM 
of a mortsl; toMtdingly thqr nunmoiied HnoOlM (a am of Zeoa 
^ Alauioi — a moiiol) to tbair aid. Alc;<bisna mu ImmoitBl so 
long at he fought on hia natire land; Heicti^ theiefhre dragged 
him Id the bthmns of Ootinth. and then alew Urn. For^ftioa, 
while in the aot of throwing the island (rf DEloa at the godi, was 
atniok by a thnnderbolt haded at him hj Zeoa, and tli«i killed by 
the arrowB of HeroOles. The handied-anued EaceUdns, another of 
the fimuidable giants, was also atniok by a flash of lightning bom 




Zens, and bnried beneath Mount ^tua, when his efforts to dis- 
engage himself oocasianed volcanio eruptions. Typboens engaged 
in a feeriol struggle against all the gods, most of whom wete so 
terrified, that they fled in dismay to Egypt, where they metamor 
phosed themselTes into vations n-nfinala and plants. Zens, at length, 
by a Sash of lightning, OTareama his framidable snlagonist and 
plunged him into Tart&ros, beneath Meant Mtoa. The rest of the 
giants, about twenty-fonr in ntuuber, were killed one afler another 
by the gods and Heioalee, and buried principally under voloanio 
islaDds. 

The battle of the gods and the giants is deectibed by many of the 
ancient poets. We extract the following passage tcom one of the 
jubleat odes of Horace : — 
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** When Jove beheld them firsts these tootben stark, 
Proud in fheir strength of arm. 
Crowding in hideous swarm 
To pile up Pelkm on Olympus dark. 
He shuddered with alarm. 

But what could stout Typhosus, Mimas do ? 

Or what, for all his mi^t, 

Fbrphyrion's threatening heiglht, 
What ProetuB, or Enceladus, that threw 

Uprooted trees, in l^t 

Against great Pallas' ringhig 8^ dashed. 
What could they all essi^? 
***** 

tJpheayed above the monsters she begot. 

Earth wails her children whirled 

To Oroos' lurid world. 
By vengeM bolts, and the swift fire hath not 

Pierced iEtna o'er it hurled." 

Zens, having now established his dominion oyer the world, ohosa 
for his first wife the prudent Metis, who had furnished the potion 
which restored to him his brothers and sisters. It had been foretold, 
however, that if Metis bore the god a son, that son would gain 
ascendency over his &ther. To prevent the ftilfilment of this pro- 
phecy, Zeus swallowed his wife, and eventually himself gave birth to 
the goddess Athena, or MXnerva, who sprang, with a mighty war-shout 
and clad in complete armour, from the god's head. By ThSmis, his 
second wife, Zeus was the fiither of the HdrsB (Eun5mia, Dicg, and 
Irene), and of the MoirsB, or Fates. ThSmis was a Titan, and dwelt 
in Olympus ; she lived upon friendly terms with Hera, the third wife 
of Zeus, and used, at the command of the god, to convene the great 
assembly. She was also a prophetess, and succeeded her mother 
Giea in the possession of the celebrated Delphic Oracle, which 
afterwards belonged to Aix)llo. By Eurj^nOme, a daughter of 
Ooe&nus, Zeus became the fitther of the Gh&rltes or Graces; by 
Demeter or GSres, of PersfiphSne or Frdserplna; by Mn€m5sj^ne, 
(another of the Titans or Titanldes), of the Muses ; by Latdna, (a 
daughter of the Titans Coeus and Phoebe), of Apollo and ArtSmis or 
Diana; and by Hera or Juno, his queen, of Ares or Mars, He- 

« Horace, Book IH., Ode 4 (Theodore Martin). 
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phflBstos or Vulcan, and IHthyia, who was the servant as well as 
daughto of Hera, and who, under the direction of her mistresB, 
assisted at births. 

Besides his numerous progeny in heaven, Zeus had many children 
by mortal mothers; amongst these may be remarked S&n6le, the 
mother of Didnysus or Bacchus; D&i^e, the mother of Perseus; 
Alcmene, the mother of HercCQes ; and Eurdpa, the mother of Minos, 
Bhadamanthus, and Sarpedon. These mothers and children were 
alike relentlessly pursued and persecuted by Hera, the queen of 
Zeus. 

Zeus visited with terrible punishments those who incurred his 
displeasure. Amongst the most noted victims to his vengeance were 
PrOmetheus and Ixion. Prdmetheus, son of the Titan I&pStus and 
Clj^mSne, another daughter of Oce&nus and Tethys, offended the 
king of the gods by aspiring to the love of Athena, and he more- 
over stole some sparks of fire fix>m the chariot of Helios, in order 
to bring heavenly fire down to mankind. For this presumption, 
Zeus ordered Hermes to chain Prometheus to Mount Gauc&sus, 
where the culprit was doomed to the torment of having his liver 
continually gnawed by an eagle, the liver renewing itself as &st as it 
vras eaten away. Ixion was king of the L&ptthss, in Thessaly. He 
married Bia, the daughter of Detdneus, and promised his &the]>in- 
law certain bridal presents; but when asked for the presents, he 
invited Dctdneus to a banquet, and treacherously caused him to fall 
into a pit filled with fire. After a time, Zeus purified Ixion from 
this murder, took him to heaven, and treated him with hospitality ; 
but Ixion only repaid this kindness by basely attempting to win the 
love of Hera. Zeus now deceived his guest by a phantom re- 
sembling the queen of heav^ and by this phantom Ixion became the 
fiEkther of a Centaur, a creature half man half horse. Zeus carried 
his vengeance still further, by ordering Hermes to chain Ixion, by 
the hands and feet, to a wheel which rolled perpetually in the air, 
or over the flames of the lower regions. 

A punishment similar to that of Prometheus was inflicted upon the 
giant Tityus, who, instigated by Hera, offered violence to Leto or 
Latdna, a wife of Zeus, and the mother of AjmIIo and ArtSmis or 
Diana. Zeus struck Tityus with a flash of lightning, and then cast 
him into Tart&rus, where the giant lay outstretched on the ground, 
ooyering with his unwieldy bulk a space of not lees than nine acres^ 
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Here he was doomed to have two Tnltuies or snakes continually 
gnawing at his liver. Some acoonnts say that he was pierced by the 
arrows of Aix)llo and ArtSmis, the children of Zeus. 

Zeus would sometimes yisit his subjects upon earth. He once 
trayelled through Phr^gia, accompanied by Hermes. Both were 
disguised as mortals, and no one was willing to receive the strangers, 
until at last an old man and woman, Philemon and Baucis, opened 
their hospitable hut to the gods. Zeus rewarded the worthy pair by 
taking them to an eminence, while the surrounding country was 
visited by an inundation, and he afterwards appointed them guardi- 
ans to his temple, which was erected on the spot to which he had 
carried them. He allowed them both to die at the saine time, so 
that neither should have the grief of surviving the other, and then 
metamorphosed them into trees. 

Zeus descended upon another occasion, expressly to punish a 
wicked king of Arcfidia, named L jfcaon. The Arcadians, recognising 
the god, offered him worship ; but Lj^caon, whose practice it was to 
kill all strangers, laughed at his subjects for their credidity, and re- 
solved to take the life of the god. Before committing the rash deed, 
however, Lj^caon, in order to test the divinity of his guest, placed a 
dish of human flesh before him. The incensed god pushed away the 
table which bore the horrible food, and punished Lj^caon by de- 
stroying his house with lightning and changing the inmates into 
wolves.* 

Not long after this event, Zeus resolved to destroy the degenerate 
race of mankind by a flood. Deuc&lion, king of Phthia in Thessaly, 
(son of Prometheus and Giym6ne), and his wife Pyrrha were, on ac- 
count of their piety, the only two mortals who were saved. Deu- 
cSlion built a ship, in which he and his wife floated in safety for 
nine days, while the other inhabitants of Hellas were drowned. The 
ship rested on a high mountain, and as soon as the waters had subsided, 
Deuc&lion offered a sacrifice to Zeus ; after which he consulted the 
sanctuary of the prophetic divinity, ThSmis, to know how the race 
of mankind might be restored. The goddess commanded Deu(^on 
and his wife to cover their heads, and throw the bones of their 

s This Lf cSon Is sometimes oonfotinded with a former king of the same name, 
who was renowned for his piety, and was the father of Gallisto, a maiden loved by 
Zens. H6ra changed her rival into a bear, nnder which form Gallisto was conveysd 
\ty Zeus to the skies, and fixed there as the constellation of the Great Bear. 

CLASS. IfTTH. ^ 
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mother behind them. They were at first at a loss how to interpiei this 
command, but imagining " their mother " to signify the earth, they 
took up stones and cast them behind them. Those which Denc&lion 
threw became men, and those which I'yrrha threw became women. 
Deuc&lion and Pyrrlia had several children, amongst whom were 
Hellen, Amphictyon and Prot&gSnIa. 

The national Hellenic deity, oaUed the Olympian Zeus, had a 
temple at Olympia, a small plain in Elis in the PSldponnesus. The 
temple contained a colossal statue of the gs)d executed by the cele- 
brated Grecian sculptor, Phidias. This statue, the masterpiece of 
Greek art, was made of ivory and gold, and it represented the god 
seated on a throne of cedar-wood, richly ornamented with gold, 
ivory, ebony and precious stones. The plain of Elis was also the 
site of the games which took place once in four years at the time of 
a great national assembly called the P&ncgjfris. Here was also the 
Altis, a grove sacred to Zeus, surrounded by a wall containing, 
besides the temple of Zeus, one of Hera, one of Bhea or Cj^bSle, (the 
mother of the gods), and other sacred buildings. Outside the Altis 
were the StiUlium and Hippodrome. The St&dium was an oblong 
area, one end of which was semicircular, and the other straight ; 
round the area were ranges of seats for spectators, and within it foot- 
races and athletic contests took place. The Hippodrome was a 
space of ground, similar in form to the St&dium, and was set apart 
for horse and chariot races. At the place where the Stildium and 
Hippodrome were connected, the judges of the contests had their 
seats. The Olympic games consisted of races, wrestling, leaping, 
boxing, and throwing the quoit. There were also competitions in 
poetry, eloquence, and the fine arts. A crown of olive, willow, 
myrtle, oak, or palm was the only recompense bestowed, but great 
honours distinguished a victor: a statue was eiected to him In the 
Altis; he was conveyed home in a chariot drawn by four horses, and 
everywhere welcomed with loud acclamations ; and a breach was made 
in the walls of his native city for him to pass through, such a mode 
of entering being considered more solemn and grand than that of 
passing through the city gates. 

The first winner of the foot-races was Goroebus, b.c. 776. From 
this victory, the Olympiads — ^intervals of four years — ^were employed 
as a chronological sera in Greece. The first woman who gained an 
Olympic victory was Oynisca, the daughter of Archldamns IL, 
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king of Sparta. She kept horses for the games, and herself oanied 
off ihe prize at a chariot race. MHo, an Athlete of Orotona (a Greek 
citj on the coast of Bmttii in the south of Italy), gained the victory 
six times at the Olympic, and as many tunes at the Pythian games, 
but he was overcome when he entered the lists for the seventh time 
at Olympia. His strength was so prodigious that he once carried 
a four-year-old heifer on his shoulders through the Sf^ium, killed 
it with a single blow, and ate it in a single day. In his old age, as 
he was passing through a forest, he saw the trunk of a tree which had 
been partially split open by wood-cutters ; he attempted to tear the 
trunk asunder, but the wood closed upon his hands and held him &8t, 
until he was at length attacked and devoured hy wolves. Mllo had 
formerly headed his coimtrymen when they assaulted and overcame 
the neighbouring nation of the Sybarites, whose town Sj^b&ris, like 
that of Grotdna, waa a Greek colony in Italy. The Sybarites were 
remarkable for their indolence, and their love of luxury was so great, 
that it was said a rose leaf doubled upon the couch of a Sybarite 
woidd disturb his rest. 

The Dodomsan Zeus was worshipped at Doddna, in Epirus, where 
he was said to have been brought up by the nymphs called 'H.fMea. 
Zbus had a celebrated oracle at this place, in a grove of oak trees. 
This oracle was the most ancient in the world : the god revealed his 
will to m^nkibd by the rustling of the wind through the leaves of the 
lofty beech and oak trees. In order to render the sounds more dis- 
tinct, brazen vessels were suspended to the branches of the trees ; 
when the wind blew, these vessels were knocked one against the 
other, and the sounds produced by their concussion were interpreted 
in earliier times by men, but in later by aged women. 

The Gretan Zeus was bom in the Dictsean cave, and brought up 
by the daughters of MSlisseus, as abready related. 

The usual attributes of Zeus are the sceptre, eagle, and thunder- 
bolt; he bears a figure of Victory in his hand, and sometimes a 
cornucopia. The eagle, the oak, and the summits of mountains were 
sacred to him, and the sacrifices ofiEered to him generally consisted ot 
goats, bulls, and cows. The Olympian Zeus wears a wreath of olive, 
and the Dodonsean a wreath of oak leaves. 

The almighty power of Zeus, and his absolute supremacy over the 
other gods^ are frequently celebrated by the poets. Homer represents 
him as addressing them in the following terms : — 
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" Ye all shall know 
In strength how gceeXlj I surpass you alL 
Make trial if yon will, that all may know. 
A golden cord let down from heaven, and all. 
Both gods and goddesses, yoor strength apply : 
Yet would ye fail to drag from heaven to earth 
Strain as ye may, your mighty master, Jove. 
But if I choose to make my power be known. 
The earth itself; and ocean, I could raise, 
And binding round Olympus' ridge the cord. 
Leave them suspended so in middle air : 
So £Eur supreme my power o'er gods and men."> 

Zens oonfiimed his promises by a nod of his awful head* at which 
all Olympus trembled. Thus Homer : — 

* Lo, to confirm thy fiilth, I nod my head ; 
And well among th' immortal gods is known 
The solemn import of that pledge from me ; 
For ne'er my promise shall deceivcb or fail, 
Or be recalled, if with a nod confirmed. 
He said, and nodded with his shadowy brows ; 
Waved on th' immortal head th' ambrosial locks, 
And all Olympus trembled at his nod." ' 

Zeus had many epithets and surnames, derived partly from the 
places where he was worshipped ; and partly from his powers and 
functions. In Arc&dia, he was known as Zeus LycsBus. The Arca- 
dians believed he was bom on Mount Lycsaus, and brought up there 
by the nymphs Thisda, NSda, and Hagno. He had a temple upon 
the mountain, into which sanctuary no one was admitted. The 
Arcadian king Lj^caon instituted a festival, called Lj^csea, in honour 
of Zeus, and substituted the sacrifice of a child in place of the ofEsT" 
ing of cakes, which the Arcadians formerly brought to the god. 

At Bome, where Zeus was worshipped under the name of Jupiter, 
the god had innumerable temples and statues. He was regarded as 
a god of rain, storms, thunder and lightning, and he had various 
epithets, such as JupTter PltLvius, Jupiter Tdnans, &o. As Jupiter 
C&plt5linus, he presided over the great Koman games ; as Jupiter 
L&tialis or LSltiaris, over the FerisB L&tinss, the most important of 
the holiday festivals in the early days of Home. Fides, the personi- 
fication of faith, and Victoria, of victoiy, were his companions in his 
temple of Jupiter Optlmus Maximus on the GapitoL White was his 
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SBOMd ooloni, therefbre white ».nimiil« were offered to blm. In thdt 
TepreeentatioDa of him, the BcmiaiiB iidopted the type itf the Qieek 

HSia, vbo is ngaided aa the onlj teailj 
nuuried godde«a among the Oljmpiuii^ 
was the ptotectreas of married women. 
Her wedding naa emphatically called " the 
sacred marriage ;" all the gods were pre- 
sent at it, and made her giils on the 
occasion. G»ft presented her with a been- 
tifOl tree which bore golden apples, and 
which was planted at the Ibot of the 
Hyperborean Atlas, wbere it was guarded 
by the Hespirldes, danghtera of Atlaa. 
and by the hnndred-headed dragon, I^don, 
the oE&pring of the giant Tjplion and 
the horrible monater ErJiidna. HSm was 
miamiable and jealoni, and had frequent 
dispntes with her hosbMid, whom she 
ODoe, with the assistanoe ot FOsddon and 
Athena, contemplated pnttii^ in chaina. 
Zens wonld at times retaliate, not only by 
threatening bat by actually beating bis wife^ 
aJtd he once hnng her np in the clouds, 
with her huidaobained and two anvils suspended ftom her Ceet: — 

■* Halt tbon forgotten how In flmner ttms 
1 bnDE ttiH fran on high, 4ad to thy feet 
AttBidied two poDderona $inOa, Bad Ui; hnidi 
y/Ub goUan miai bound, wUch none ml^ toukf 
T]Kn didst thon bang amid Che cJooAb ot heavdi- 
Ttmil^ all Olrnpn^ brudlh the goda irere wt«b ; 
Te( dued not one appnudi to let Owe free.'' 

When her son Hephostoa in pity came to her aid, Zaos turned 
his angernpon the yonng god, whom he seized by the leg, and flung 
down &om heaven. Hephnatns was a whole day fidling, and alighted 
ia the arening in tihe island of Letonoa, lamed fbr ever by the fitU. 

A nymph named Echo made herself particolarly obnoxions to 

BSro. This i^mph belonged to a class oalled the Oieades, who 
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frequented monntams and grottoes : by her incessant talking she so 
exasperated Hera, that she was at length deprived, by the angry 
queen of heaven, of the power of speaking until some one else had 
spoken, and was then allowed only to repeat what had been already 
said. Echo fell in love with a youth named Narcissus, who did 
not return her love; his indifference preyed upon her so much 
that she pined away in grief until nothing was left of her but her 
voice. Other nymphs, besides Echo, were enamoured of Narcissus, 
but in vain. He was a youth of remarkable beauty, the son 
of the river-god Gephissus and the nymph Liridpe of ThespiiB ; he 
was wholly inaccessible to the feeling of love, and at length, one 
of his disregarded lovers besought the avenging goddess, NSmSsis. 
to punish him for his insensibility. NSmSsis caused him to fiedl in 
love with his own image reflected in a fountain; and the youth, 
gazing upon the cherished form, gradually pined away, until he was 
eventually changed into the flower which bears his name. 

A favourite messenger of Zeus and Hera was Iris, the personi- 
flcation of the rainbow, whose parents were Thaumas, a son of Gsoa, 
and Electra (the bright or brilliant one), a daughter of Oce&nus and 
Tethys. One of her offices was to sever the last remaining hair or 
thread which held the souls to the bodies of dying women. 

** Then Juno, pitying lier long pain. 

And all that agony of death. 
Sent Iris down to part In twain 

The clinging limbs and stmggling breath. 
i» * i» * 

Lo, down from heaven fair Iris flies, 

On saffiron wings imi>earled with dew. 
That flash against the sunlit skies 

Full many a varied hue : 
Then stands at Dido's head, and cries, 

• This lock to Dis I bear away, 

And free you from your load of day/ 
So shears the lock : the vital heats 
Disperse, and breath in air retreats." ' 

Hera had also a messenger, named Argus, who had a hundred 
eyes, and was sumamed Panoptes, or all-seeing. Argus fell a 
victim to the displeasure of Zeus for acting, at the command of 
Hera, as a spy upon the god's actions. Zeus loved lo, the 
daughter of In&chus, the first king of Argos; and to shelter 
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her from &e jwkmsy and anger of H§m, he changed her into a 
white heifer. Heia, aware of the metamorphosia, obtained the heifJei 
from ZeoB, and set Aigas to watch over hei ; upon which the god, 
detennined to release lo &om ihe reetraiiit nnder which Hera kept 
her, sent Hermea, hia eon and bTOorite meeseager, to elaj ArgDB. 
neimes either gtoced Argus to death, or cut off hia head, afler 
lulling him to deep with the sweet notes of a flute, and the enraged 
Hera forthwith toimented lo with a gad-fly, and drove her from 
land to land over the whole earth. At length lo found rest on the 
banks of the Nile, where she recorered her original fonn, and horo 
a son named Et^pbiu^ whom HJia inBtmcted the Giintes to conceal, 
lok however, eventually found her son in Syria. Epttphne after- 
wards became king of Egypt, built the city of Memphis, and had a 
daughter named LIbj'a, from whom AiHca received its Greek name. 
Hera translated the eyes of Argue to the tail of her favourite bird, 
Uie peacock. 

In the Tttijaa war, Hera took the part of the Greeks, because 
Paris, the son of Priam, 
king of Troy, had award- 
ed the prize of beauty to 
Aphrtdite or TSnua in 
preference to herself, not- 
withstanding the promise 
of great riohee Mid the 
sovereignty of Asia, with 
which the queen of heaven 
had condescended to bribe 
the yoong prince 

The ffeehvals of Hera 
were called Heraa, under 
which name they were 

oelelnated m all the towns of Greece where the worship of this 
goddees was introduced. The Benea of Argos were celebrated 
every fifth year when a vast nmnher of yonng men assembled 
and marched m armour preceded by a hundred oxen, and ao- 
Gompanied by the higb-pnest«ss nding m a chariot drawn by 
two white oien, to the gieat temple of Heia between Argos and 
Uycenn. The oxen wera sacrificed, and their flesh dutnbuted 
amongst &e dtizens i^ter which, games and coutf ts took place 
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The Heraa of the island of Samoa were even more briUtanl ttiaa 
(hoM of Argoa. Th» Hcnea of Elia were also Ter7 splendid, and 
were celebrated in the faurtb jear of every Olympiad. At Bosotia, 
fertiTalB called Diedtlla were celebrated in houaor of Hem. 

Hera ia repreeenled as a majestic wcmaa of matore age, with a 
beaatifal, gmve, and commanding ezpicesioa of counteiuuioe. Her 
hair is boimd with a diadem, and a veil hoogs down from the back 
of tier head. Hei nBual attribulM are the diadem, veil, soeptre, and 
pSDOock, and she is frequently attended by the rainbow. 

The temple of Hera at Olympia oontained the beautiful cedar-wood 
oheit, in which the inbnt Oypeelns, of Ooiintb, was confined b; his 
mother, to hide bim from the HetacUd clan caJlcd the Baochi&dte, 
who sought bis life, because of an oracle, which when CypaSlna 
was grown to majihood he fnlBlled b; banishing the Baochi&dn and 
Bstftbiiahing himself aa tyiaat of Corinth, OTer which city he reigned 
thirty years. 

The Bomans adopted the Qred type in their representationa of 
Jono. Slie bad a sanctuary on the AvenUne, and a temple on the 
Oapitoline Mil, called the MBneta, which contained the Hint. Uks 
Jupiter, she had a variety of names, which were in aocoidance with 
those of the places at wliicb she was worahipped, or with the attri- 
butea partioolarly aeoribed to her. 
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god of the Sea, corrapaDding with th« Rorosa S^tflnnl. 

AmphRUM, TritmB, Datpbtia, Dtii«cllil, P^jtens, fiiJierUpbon. PEIfUttis, Ftl1fpl» 
ana, Fldphii. UIiiHur. DndUni, LaDmCdm. HMSiie. HaUlclietliiu AldppB 
ArRpAgna, Tmsa. BMM, BmthedcTinE, Knlfiiila, Plnloiilmii, NBptanilU, 
Oneintij, THbyi, Occanldo. Stnim, SMU H«14(l«. TMUk Eui^ntme, PEleu, 
Cfainn, Priam, Heclllu, Viiia, AchDlw l^mMa, Ciicbtt. FtMou Ino or 
LeocOtliea, Hmoeria or PUasnon, LeaKhni, Atbtmu, mpbCIE. Fbriini, 
HeU^ Olinciu, Kreoe (Pu^finape, Ugla, LeooOaUX Oipheiu, ScjUa and Clu- 
ijiaiM, HCclM sr Cratal^ Cttct. 

VoeKmos, the brother of Zeua, whi one of these chi[diea whom 
OrOnog had iwaUowed and tliro^m ap e.{E;uii; «s(&<a WRf^sA^ vs^i 
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howerer, that Poseidon escaped that crtiel lot tfaictigh the luge* 
nuity of his mother, Bh§a, who concealed him amongst a flock of 
lamhs, and gave Grdnus a yonng horse to devour in place of the 
infant. 

Poseidon dwelt in a golden palace at the bottom of the sea, where 
he kept horses with brazen hoofs and golden manes. He would fre- 
quently yoke his own horses to his chariot, but sometimes he was 
assisted by his wife Amphitrite. The great symbol of his power was 
the trident, a three-pointed spear with which the Cyclopes had pro- 
vided him,^ and with which he used to shatter rocks, call forth or 
subdue storms, shake the earth, &o. Although he lived in the sea, he 
attended the great council at Olympus, and upon one occasion he dis- 
puted the supreme authority with his brother Zeus, whom he sought, 
aided by Hera and Athena, to put in chains. Having fiuled in this 
attempt, he became submissive to Zeus, and was ever afterwards 
satisfied with his appointed lot, namely, that of retaining absolute 
dominion over the sea and all it contained. When seated in his 
chariot, and drawn by his beautiful sea-horses over the surfeuie of the 
waters, the waves were stilled at his approach, and the monstere of 
the deep came to play around him. 

- Along the surface of the tides 
His sea-green chariot smoothly glides: 
Hushed by his wheels the billows lie ; 
The storm-clouds vanish tcom the sky. 
His vassals follow in his wake. 
Sea-monsters of enormous make ; 
Palsemon, child of Ino's strain;' 
With Glaucus' venerable train ; 
And Tritons, swift to cleave the flood ; 
And Phorcus' finny multitude."' 

He was usually accompanied by Amphitrite, the Tritons, the 
Nereides, Dolphins, &c., and sometimes also by the Dioscuri (the 
twins Castor and Pollux), the winged-horse PegSsus, and his noted 
rider Bell6r5phon, Leuc5th6a and her son Rllsemon — mortals who 
had been changed into marine divinities — and others. 

The principal attributes of Poseidon are described in the following 
hymn of Arion : — 

" Hail, Neptune, greatest of the gods I 
Thou ruler of the salt-sea floods : 
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"Rioii with the deep and dark-green hair, 
That dost the golden trident bear : 
Thou that with either arm outspread 
Emboeomest the earth we tread : 
Thine are the beasts with fins and scales, 
That round thy chariot, as it sails, 
Plunging and tumbling, fieist and firee, 
All reckless follow o'er the sea. 
Thine are the gentle dolphin throng. 
That love and listen to the song ; 
With whom the sister Nereids stray, 
And in their crystal caverns play."' 

The Tritons were beings half men, half fishes, who, at the com- 
mand of Poseidon would calm 
ih3 ruffled waves of the sea by 
blowing through their sea-shell 
tnunpets. 

** A Trit(xi on the vessel stood. 
And blew defiance to the flood : 
His face a man's and half his side, 

A fish's all the rest: 
With giant force he stems the tide, 

And rears his savage breast"* 

Poseidon's £Eiyourite animal 
was the horse, an animal called 
into existence upon an occasion 
when the god entered into an 
ambitious contest with Athena. 
The goddess of wisdom disputed 
with Pdseidon the honour of giving a name to the capital of Attica, 
and the gods, to end the dispute, decided that the city should receive 
its name from the deity who should bestow upon mankind the most 
usefdl gift Pdseidon created the horse, and Athena called forth the 
olive-tree. The decision was in favour of the latter. Pdseidon 
taught men the art of managing horses with the bridle, and was the 
originator of horse-races. At the marriage of Peleus, king of the 
Myrmidons, when all the gods made presents, Pdseidon gave iii- 
mortal horses ; and he is said, when in pursuit of Demeter, whose 
love he sought to win, to have metamorphosed himself into a horse. 

In the war against Ordnus and the Titans, as well as in the struggle 




Triton. 
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with the Giants, Pdseidon aided Zens. In the latter contest, he 
pnrsued a giant, named Pdlj^botes, across the sea, as £Eur as the island 
of Oos, where, tearing off a part of the island, he hurled the frag- 
ment at the monster and bnried him beneath it. The fragment aftor- 
waids formed the rocky and volcanic island, Nisyros. Pdseidon also 
crushed some Centaurs who were pursued by Hercflles, and buried 
them beneath the island of Leucdsia. In the l^jan war, P5seidon 
sided with the Greeks, while Zeus took the part of Troy. The sea- 
god's fieiyouring Greece did not however prevent him from vindictively 
pursuing Ulysses, for having blinded the Cyclops Polyphemus, a 
son of Pdseidon by the nymph Thoosa, daughter of the sea-deity 
Phorcus. For twenty years, Pdseidon kept Ulysses a wanderer from 
his home; at length Athena besought Zeus to allow the hero to go 
home, in spite of the prohibition of Pdseidon, and the god of heaven 
granted her request 

Another victim to the anger of Pdseidon was Minos, king of Crete. 
The succession of Minos to the kingdom of Crete being disputed, he 
urged in his fiavour, that the gods would grant him whatever he 
asked for ; as a proof of his assertion, he prayed Pdseidon to send 
him a bull from the sea, and promised in return to offer the animal 
as a sacrifice to the god. Pdseidon sent a bull so beautiful, that 
Minos, wishing to keep it, substituted another bull when he made 
the promised offering. For this offence, Pdseidon rendered the 
bull he had sent furious, and caused Minos's wife Pasiph&e (the 
daughter of Helios), to fall in love with the creature, and become 
the mother of the Mindtaur, a being half man, half bull. This mon- 
ster was conveyed to Cnossus, where it was kept in a labyrinth 
constructed by the noted sculptor and artificer, DsBd&lus, and it was 
decreed that seven youths and seven maidens should be sent yearly 
by the Athenians to Crete, to be devoured by the monster. The 
cruel mandate was obeyed until Theseus at length slew the Minotaur 
with a sword which Ari&dne, the daughter of Minos, gave the hero 
for the purpose.* 

Pdseidon and Apollo, having once incurred the displeasure of Zeus, 
^re condemned, for a time, to serve a mortal for wages ; they ac- 
cordingly entered into the service of Ladmgdon, king of Troy, Pdsei- 
don imdertaking to build the walls of the city, and Apollo to guard 
the king's flocks. At the end of tlie time stipulated for, the fiEdthless 

• See Chapter XKIL 
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LadmSdon withheld the promised reward. To this Horace alludes 
in the speech of Juno : — 

* Troy doomed to perish in its pride 

By chaste Minerva and by me, 
H» people^ and their guilefal guide, 
Since false Lacnnedon denied 

The gods their promised fee."* 

Pdseidon therefore wreaked vengeance upon the king, by letting 
loose the sea over the lands and sending a sea-monster to ravage 
the country, a visitation rendered still more teirible by the decree 
of an oracle, which required that from time to time, a maiden should 
be sacrificed to the monster. The lot fell at last upon Hesidne, the 
king's daughter, but she was happily rescued from the dreadful fate 
which threatened her by Herctlles, who, on his return from an ex- 
pedition against the Amazons, fortunately arrived at Troas just in 
time to kill the sea-monster.^ 

Pdseidon procured the liberation of Ares and AphrSdite when 
they were caught in a net by Hephaestus ; but on a subsequent occa- 
sion, the sea-god had ground of complaint against Ares, and sum- 
moned him in consequence before the gods assembled on one of the 
hUls of Athens. A jes had killed Halirrhdthius, a son of Pdseidon ; 
but as Halirrhdthius had o£Eered violence to Alcippe, the daughter 
of Ares, the god of war was acquitted, and the name of Aredpfigus, 
or hill of Ares (Mars' Hill), was henceforth given to the hiQ and to 
the supreme Athenian court which sat there. 

Zeus and Pdseidon both sued for the hand of the Nereid ThStis, 
who was the daughter of Nereus and Doris, and the grand-daughter 
of the Titans, Oce&nus and Tethys. The gods withdrew their 
pretensions, however, when an oracle declared that the son of ThStia 
would be greater than his father. A dolphin is said to have per- 
suaded Amphitrite, a daughter of OceSnus and Tethys, to marry 
Pdseidon, and the god rewarded him for this service by changing 
him into the constellation of the Dolphin. By Amphitrite, Pdseidon 
had three children, Triton, Bhdde, and BenthSsIcyme. Triton dwelt 
with his parents at the bottom of the sea, and sometimes rode upon 
the sur&ce of the waters, seated upon a sea-horse or other marine 
monster. Bhdde gave her name to the island of Bhodes, where she 
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bore 80?en boob to HeMoa, Uie stm of ihe Tliaiis Hyperion and Thia. 
Pdaodcm had many chfldien by mortal mothen. 

The worship of Pdseidon extended throoghont Greece; be was 
honoured by horse and chariot races at the Isthmiis of Corinth, and 
was worshipped when the great national p&negyris of the lonians, the 
P&nionia, took place on Mount My c&le, where the god had a sanctoaiy, 
called the Pam'onimn. In the representations of Pdeeidon, be is seen* 
like the element over which he presides, sometimes calm, and some- 
times agitated. The sacrifices offered to him were black and white 
baUs, wild boars, and rams. 

In the south of Italy, Pdseidon was worshipped under the name of 
Neptunns. He had a temple at Bome, in the Oampos Martins, and 
festivals, called Neptanalia, were held in honour of him. IVhen a 
Boman commander of a fleet set sail, a sacrifice was olfered to Nep- 
tune, and the Yictim was thrown into the sea. 



The Titans, Oo^nus and Tethys, were the paienta, direct or 
remote, of the yaiious river-gods, water-nymphs, &e, A class of 
nymphs, called the Oc^nldes, were their immediate children, as 
well as the sea-god Nereus, and his wife Ddris, who were the parents 
of the fifty river-nymphs called NerSIdes, ch' Nereides. One of the 
latter, named ThStis, — the same who was loved by Zeus and 
Pdseidon — ^played an important part in story. She was brought up 
by Hera, but her proper dwelling was with her sisters in the depths 
of the sea. When Hera, disgusted at the ugliness of her son Heph»s- 
tus, threw him from Olympus, it was the gentle ThStis who received 
and took care of him, and who, aided by Eurjhidme, a daughter of 
Oce&nus, tended the god for nine years. It was ThStis also who re- 
ceived Dionysus, or Bacchus, with kindness, when he fled from Lycur- 
gus, Mug of the Edones in Thrace. Dionysus afterwards rewarded the 
nymph by giving her a golden urn, the work of Heph»stu& 

Since the prediction of ThSmis deterred Zeus and Pdseidon from 
marrying ThStis, Zeus decreed that the husband of the nymph should 
be a mortal. P^leus, king of the Myrmidons, at Plithia in Thessaly^ 
sought her hand ; but she was unwilling to marry him, and having 
the power to change herself into any shape she pleased, she con- 
stantly eluded him by metamorphosing herself. Chiron the Centaur, 
who WM the fdend of Peleus, instructed the king how to obtain 
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Thetis, namely, by holding her &8t until she assumed her own form. 
Peleus followed the advice of the Centaur, and at length obtained the 
consent of ThStis to be his wife. The wedding was graced by the 
presence of all the gods and goddesses, with the exception of Eris, 
the Gk)ddess of Discord, who was not invited. Eris, greatly incensed 
at the slight, determined to sow dissension in the assembly, and, with 
this design, threw a golden apple into the midst of the guests, with 
the inscription on it, ** To the fairest." Each of the goddesses claimed 
it, and the contention amongst them was very great. The secondary 
goddesses were soon made to relinquish their pretensions, and the 
choice remained at last between Hera, Athena, and AphrOdite, the 
gods themselves not daring to decide further. Now there lived on 
Mount Ida, in Phrygia, a shepherd, named Paris, who was noted 
for the equity and wisdom he had displayed in his judgments upon 
several occasions. To this shepherd, then, it was agreed to appeal ; 
and the goddesses, under the escort of H^mes, repaired, with- 
out further delay, to Mount Ida. In reality, Paris v^as the son of 
Priam, King of Troy, but was ignorant of his noble birth. Before 
this young prince was bom, an oracle had declared that he would be 
the ruin of his country : soon after his birth, therefore, his parents, 
Priam and Hectiba, hoping to frustrate the decree, gave the infimt to 
a shepherd to expose and leave to die on Mount Ida. The shepherd 
abandoned the child as he was desired to do ; but upon returning to 
the mountain after the lapse of five days, he found it alive and being 
nursed by a she-bear, whereupon he carried it home, and brought it 
up with his own child. In due time Paris became a shepherd, and 
when the goddesses arrived they found him tending his flocks upon 
the mountain. They immediately proceeded to offer him gifbs as 
bribes. Hera promised him wealth and empire in Asia; Athena 
ofifered him intelligence and superhuman wisdom ; but AphrOdite pro- 
mised him the fairest of women for his wife, and the shepherd awarded 
the apple to the last-named goddess. Hera and Athena were so in- 
censed at this decision that they determined upon revenge, and, 
knowing who Paris was, they resolved to work the ruin of himself 
and of his country. Paris, under the protection of AphrOdite, set sail 
for Greece, and visited M6n6laus, King of Sparta. Here the young 
prince fell in love with, and carried oS, the wife of MgnSlaus, the 
Mr Helen, acknowledged to be the most beautiful woman in the 
world. Hera and Athena roused the Greeks to revenge the injury^ 
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and the oonBoqaenoe was a war with Troj, which was waged during 
ten years, and only ended with the destruction of the df^Yoted city, and 
the death of Priam and all his family, Paris included. Such were the 
disastrous consequences of the contention at the wedding of Peleus 
and Thetis, and thus was the prophecy concerning Paris fulfilled. 

ThStis was the mother of Achilles, and bestowed the tenderest care 
upon him. She was the only goddess wedded to a mortal, and, wishing 
her son to be immortal, she is said to have dipped him in the river 
Styx, which made him invulnerable in every part except the ankles, 
by which she held him. Knowing that war would be fiital to her 
son, ThStis disguised him as a maiden, when he was nine years old, 
and sent him to be brought up with the daughters of Lj^cdmedes, king 
of the Dolopians in the island of Scyros. Here Achilles remained 
until Ulysses discovered him, and took him to join in the expe- 
dition against Troy, the seer Galchas having declared that Troy 
could not be taken without the aid of the young hero." 



Kerens, the fother of ThStis, had by his wife D5ris, as already 
stated, fifty daughters called Nereides. Nereus was regarded as a 
wise, unerring divinity; he dwelt with his daughters, the sea- 
nymphs, at the bottom of the sea. His empire was in the Meditei^ 
ranean, and more particularly in the iBgean Sea ; and here also his 
lovely daughters exercised their divine powers by protecting sailors 
and other mortals who confided themselves and their fortunes to the 
sea. Nereus was renowned for his trustworthy knowledge of the 
future. Like other marine divinities, he had the power of changing 
his form; but he is usually represented as a sea-god, with pointed 
seaweeds sticking out from his head, chin, and breast, and, like 
Pdseidon, he bears a trident in his hand. 

Another noted sea-divinity was the prophetic old man named 
Prdteus, who guarded the fiocks (seals or sea-calves) of P5seidon. 
He used to sleep in the shadow of the rocks, with the monsters of 
the deep lying around him. At midday he rose &om the sea, and 
those who wished to consult him had then to take forcible hold of 
him. He availed himself of his power to change himself into every 
possible shape, in order to escape from his captors and from the 
necessity of prophesying ; but when at last he found his efforts were 
nnavailing, he resumed his usual form, told the truth, and letnmed 

> See Chapter XXIX. 
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into the sea. The oaptnie of Protens by Aristasas forms a beautiful 
episode in the fourth book of Yir^'s Qeorgics, from which we take 
the description of the capture of the god : — 

" Twas noon ; the soltry dog-star from the sky 
Scorched Indian swains— the rivelled grass was dry ; 
The Snn with flaming arrows pierced the flood, 
And, darting to the bottom, baked the mnd ; 
When weary Proteus^ from the briny waves, 
Retired for shelter to his wonted caves. 



Th' occasion offers, and the youth complies ; 
For scarce the weary god had closed his eyes. 
When, rushing on with shouts; he binds in chains 
The drow^ prophet, and his limbs constrains. 
He. not umnindfnl of his usual art, 
First in dissembled fire attempts to part : 
Then roaring beasts and running streams he tries. 
And wearies all his miracle of lies. 
But, having shifted every form to 'scape. 
Convinced of conquest^ he resumed his shape." * 

The sea-diyimties, Leuc5thea and F8.1aBmon, were orig^ally 
mortals named Ino and MSllcertes. Ino was the daughter of Cad- 
mus, Mng of Thebes, and Harmdnia. Ath&mas, King of OrchdmSnus 
in Boedtia, fell in love with Ino, but was married, by the command ot 
Hera, to NSphSle, by whom he had two children, Phrixus and 
Helle. NSphSle, discovering that her husband preferred Ino, de- 
serted him ; and Hera, angry at the indifference of Ath&mas to the 
wife she had appointed him, visited him with a fit of madness, 
under the influence of which he killed Learchus, one of his sons by 
Ino. Ino, seized with terror, threw herself, with her remaining son, 
MelXcertes, into the sea, where the mother and son were immediately 
transformed into the sea-divinities, Leucdthea and P&liemon. An 
altar was erected to P&lsBmon at the Isthmus of Corinth, on the spot 
where his body, after being conveyed thither by dolphins, was found 
by his undo Sisj^hus, who, at the command of the Nereids, instituted 
Isthmian games and sacrifices of black bulls in honour of the deified 
mortal. At a later period, these games were reinstituted by Theseus, 
in honour of Pdseidon. Pfilaemon is identified with the Boman Por- 
tiinus or Portumnus, the protecting genius of harbours. A temple 

• Dryden* 
CLASS. MYTH T^ 
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was erected to him at the port of the Tiber, and an annual feetiYa], 
called the Portunalia, was celebrated in his honour. 

Another divinity, originally mortal, was Glaucos, a fisherman of 
Anthedon in Boeotia, who become immortal from eating part of a 
divine herb sown by Crdnus — a herb so wonderful in its properties 
that fish who had eaten of it were enabled, after they were caught, 
to extricate themselves horn the hands of the fishermen, and spring 
back into the sea. Glaucus was said to have built the ship Argo, to 
have accompanied the Argonauts as steersman, and to have assisted 
in the sea-fight of Jason against the Tyrrhenians. Owing to his sldll 
in diving, he was the only person unhurt in the attack. After his 
metamorphosis, he used to visit the coasts and islands of Greece every 
year, and give very trustworthy prophecie& He was greatly revered 
by fishermen, who had implicit Mth in his oracles. 

The Sirenes, or Sirens, were sea-nymphs who, by the sweetness of 
their songs, first charmed men and then destroyed them. They were 
called Parth6nupe, Ligia^ and LeucOsia. The Sirens were once pro- 
vided with wings, but were deprived of them upon being defeated in 
a contest into which Hera had persuaded them to enter with the 
Muses. The power of the Sirens to charm was wonderfuL 

" Next, where the Sirens dwell you plough the seass 
Their song is death, and makes destruction pleaae. 
Unblest the man whom music wins to stay 
Nigh the curst shore, and listen to the lay : 
No m^re that wretch shall view the Joys of life, 
His blooming offering, or his beauteous wife ! 
In verdant meads they sport ; and wide around 
Lie human bones, that whiten all the ground." ^ 

When Ulysses was approaching them, he filled the ears of his com- 
panions with wax, and tied himself to the mast of his vessel until 
he had sailed beyond the reach of their sweet sounds. It had been 
decreed that the power of the Sirens should cease, when any one 
hearing them should pass them by unmoved. This feat was accom- 
plished by the Argonauts, when returning fix)m their expedition to 
Colchis. They had on board the accomplished musician Orpheus;^ 
wnose power of song was more attractive than that of the Sirens 
themselves. Oharmed with the notes of Orpheus, the sailors passed 
with indifference by the Sirens, who threw themselves in despair into 
the sea, and were inmiediately changed into rocks. ParthSndpe gave 

10 Homer, Odyuey, Book XU. (Pope). 
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her name to the ancient town, upon the site of which NeapSlis, or 
Naples, was afterwards built ; Leucdsia gave her name to the island 
beneath which Pdseidon crushed the Centaurs as they fled before 
Heroliles.^^ 

Scylla and Charybdis were two terrific monsters inhabiting the 
rock and whirlpool on the opposite coasts of the Strait of Messina 
There are various traditions respecting Scylla. The Homeric account 
describes her as the daughter of Phorcus, "the old man of the sea^" 
and the three-headed H6c&te, or Gratseis. She dwelt in the cave of 
a rock near Bhegium {Iteggio\ in Italy, whence she would ^ring 
upon the ships as they passed, and carry off as many as six men at 
a time. She had twelve feet, and six long necks with heads, each 
head containing three rows of teeth, and she barked like a dog. 
Another tradition says that Scylla was once a beautiful maiden, who 
used often to play with the nymphs of the sea. The marine god, 
Glaucus, fell* in love with her, but his love was not returned, and he 
applied to the enchantress, Circe, for the means of making the maiden 
love him. Instead of complying with his request, Circe, who was 
iealous of Scylla, threw magic herbs into the well in which the maiden 
was accustomed to bathe, and by this means transformed her into a 
monster, the upper part of whose body resembled that of a woman, 
while the lower part terminated in a serpent or fish, and was always 
surrounded by dogs. A third tradition says she was loved by Fdseidon, 
and that his wife Amphitrite, out of jealousy, metamorphosed her. 
It is said that when Herctiles had accomplished his tenth labour 
(which consisted in capturing the oxen of Oer^on), and weus return- 
ing with his booty, Scylla stole some of the oxen, for which act 
Hercflles killed her ; but Phorcus, her reputed father, restored her 
to life. Charybdis was a daughter of Pdseidon and Gsea. She was 
a voracious woman, who, having stolen some oxen from Herctiles, 
was hurled by a thunderbolt horn. Zeus into the sea, where she 
dwelt beneath an immense fig-tree, growing upon a rock near Mes> 
sina in Sicily, opposite to that inhabited by Scylla. Charybdis 
swallowed down the waters of the sea thrice every day, and thrice 
returned them. Scylla and Charybdis were formidable to all ships 
that passed between them; and to this day we use the proverb of 
(ailing into Charybdis while shunning Scylla. Ulysses, who sailed 

" See Chapter XXL 
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betveen Uiese ftmnidable moiuten, thus deaorfbea Siem in Hut 
Odyiteg: — 

' iron through the mto. appiUal nlth dtep dlmur. 



The nngh rockro 
Th^ t«^ tbe^ rum, a wild confulon nSm^ 
Uke wttan bubbling o'er the flery blew. 
Eternal mlAts obecon th' aerial platn. 
And hl^ above the rock ehe Bpartfl tbn main. 
Wbea In her galphi the ni^ilDg sea ntelde^ 
She dralu the ocean with the reaaeot tida : 
The rock rebeUom with • thil«l«liig 10111x1 ; 
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SITTNITIEB OF TSE LOWBB RBOIOKS. 

mdk, god of belt, forreBfondJng with tJie Romui TlfttS. 

Prtierpliii, EBbm Ctcytm, Styi, ZslM. NlcS, Bin, Qiirtn, CerMnn 
IDMt, £Enu. BhuiUmiuithin, Pblegethon, TuUmi. EnmiDldn or Fnrlea 
CndpliSiiE, Alecto, Uegai&}, LSibe, Demetar or QSiO^ cmciu, Mlntha, Elf^mn, 
Pl&lD^ EUon. HutnCcia, Codmiis, Sfi, M3ier, Wmln, ThKnKtoe, Sonmiu, 
Dreuu, UDmtu, Uolrie or Fates [ClfittaO, UdleBi^ AtiDpw;, DIUiTla, Nemfiils, 
HbAtI, tHoD, ffi^^D^ FhUgfu, Titfa, Tuuiln^ F>ulirD(le, Dbuldn, 



Hlnrai Boa of OtOhob aad lUifia, and brother of Zeus and Poeeidon, 
inhikbitedi aa god of the mfemal regions, a palace in the cenlre of 
tbe earOi, where aeated, witii his wife Persephdue bj hia aide, upon a 
thnme of ehoDy, the god held &at tbe ke^a of the miBeeiv ^mld^tJi^ 
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gates d vhich were tept cloaed, ao aa to preveot ths dudes froto 
SBc&ping into fbe tegiona of light. His realm waa named, sAer him 
fiiufet (otiginaUjiin the genitiTS, the aboda of Radai), atenc which 
coirespmds to the primary sense of ooi word Hdl, i.e. the eovered at 
eonceaUd place. He bore tn his hand a two-pronged fork or stafi^ 
with which ha drore the shades into his kingdom, and he po>- 
seswd a helmet— the gift of the Cj^dops, after theiT Uberstloti Sxota 
TartUtu'^which rendered the wearer iniisihle. Sometiniee Qua 
Maine and the three-headed Cer- 
bEroB were at his i^t His a/p- 
I peaianoe, like tliat of hi« biothei^ 
was majestie; but instead of 
weimDg clustering locks, eaeii as 
those which adorned the head of 
Zeos, Hades wore his hair hanging 
stiaight down over hia brow. When 
mortala invoked him, they rtrnd 
the earth with their hands, and 
tnmed away their heads while 
titey offered their aacrificea, which 
conaiBted of black sbeep. Bome- 
times, wearing his invisible h«I- 
toet, and seated in a bhkck chariot 
he was drawn bj Uaok hones. 
The entrance to his kingdom was 
through a deep caTem on the 
iKirdera of the lake Avemns, near 
Baice, in Italy, This lake, which 
filled the crater of a volcano, ma 
snrronnded by highbank»andagloomy forest, sacred to H&Ate; pes- 
tilential Taponrs floated In the surrounding atmosphere, and killed 
erenthebirdsastheyattemptedtoflyacroeatbediBinalpIaoe. Within 
the cavern was a gloomy apace called Etebna, where Terror reigned ; 
and Bamorae, Grief; Sickneaa, sad Old Age. and Death, horeied shoot. 
Tirgil thus describes the entrance to the lower world : — 
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And pale DIaeaaes, and repining Age ; 

Wan Fear, and Famine's unresisted rage : 

Here Toils, and Death, and Death's half-brother Sleep, 

Forms terrible to view, their entry keep." » 

Not &r from these dreaded phantoms, were War and Discord, and 
heyond these appeared the shores of the river AchSron {iorrow), 
which, after receiving the stream of Oocytus {lamentation), and PhlS- 
g6thon {flaming), carried its dark waters into the Styx {luUred), a 
river which flowed seven times round the dreary precincts. 

** Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly liate ; 
Sad Acheron of sorrow, black and deep ; 
Gocytos, named of lamentation loud 
Heard on the rueful stream ; fierce Fhlegethon, 
Whose waves of Unreni-jlre inflame with rage."' 

Sfyx, the presiding nymph of the latter river, was a daughter of 
Oc^nns and Tethys, and originally dwelt at the entrance of Hades, 
in a lofty grotto supported by silver columns. She was the mother 
of Zelus, the personification of Envy and Strife, Nice or Victoria, 
the goddess of victory, and Bia, the personification of strength and 
force, with whom, first of the immortals, she offered assistance to 
Zeus when he made war against the Titans. In return for the aid 
she gave him, Zeus allowed her children to live with him for ever ; 
and Styx became henceforth the divinity by whom the gods took 
their most solemn oaths. On such occasions Iris was sent from 
heaven for a cup of water from the river Styx ; and the gods, as they 
swore, poured the water on the ground, after which their oaths were 
irrevocable. 

Upon arriving at the rivers, departed shades had to be ferried over 

by Gh&ron (the son of ErSbus), an old man with a dirty beard, and 

dad in mean apparel. 

" Grim, squalid, foul, with aspect dire^ 
His eye-balls each a globe of fire. 
The watery passage Charon keeps. 
Sole warden of those murky deeps : 
A sordid mantle round him thrown, 
Girds breast and shoulders like a zone."^ 

As the ferryman required a fee for his service, it was a usual prac- 
tice to put a coin in the mouth of every corpse before burying it ; but 
i^ by any chance, the friends of the departed neglected to send the 

s VirgU, Mndd, Book VL (Dryden). > Milton, Paradise Lost, U. 677-681. 

« Yiiipl, ^fneid, Book VI. (Gonington). 
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eipeotsd coin, the onh^tp; ahade wbb docmied to wnnder fin Jem 
along the Bhoiea, onoertain of its degtiiij. Hdntorar, no one ooold 
dooB the river who had been left upon the earth tmbiided : 



E'en mi ■ fanodred jmn uv told, 
Tluj wiDdsr ahlTaliig In Oa odd i 
At leoEtli adniUled. thi; behold 
The Rmm fin vhlch tlwj yam." ' 

The riven being cioued, the ahadea bad nest t 
fofmidaUe sentmel, Cert>enia, a mcmBtei in the Imn of a dog irith 
thieeheads. Thia oreatora bad tbe 
tail of a serpent, end (eipenta ooUed 
abont hia body ; he vaa the off- 
spriing of Tfphon end Echidna, and 
V he allowed shsdee to enter HadSs, 
bat prsTented them from quitting 

Tilt tripls porta ottlw S^glui HHUid, 
Grim Gerbenu ; wbo sun bcgui la nar 
Hia crated nuku, Hid aimed hit briitttiig 

At no great distance from tbeden 
of thia terrible guaidian was the 
tribunal of the thi^ judges, Min*w, 
^^UB and Hhadajnanthne. Miium 
and BhadamanthiiB were the taoa 
of Zeua b; Euiopa, the dangbtei' 
of Agenor, king of Fhcsnicia ; and 
.^^coa waa the aon of Zeua by 
JBgina, daughter of the livei-god 
Atopns. UinoB had been king of Crete, ^ftcua had ruled in .d^iioa, 
and BhadamanthoB in Boeotia. All three bad been renowned, 
during (heir lives upon eattb, for their wiadom and jnstioe, ftnd on 
that acoonnt they were made jadgea of departed apirita in Hades, 
[t ia aaid that Minos poMeased an tun coitaining the namee itf all 




» VlijUj 



a, Book VL tOonlngloaJ. 



ItDryda). 
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mankind within his leahns, and when he put in his hand and drew 

out a nameb the shade so summoned had immediately to appear and 

be judged. 

*' Minos, the strict inquisitor appeara^ 
And sins and crimes with his assessors hears. 
Bound in his nm the hlended balls he rolls; 
Absolyes the Jnst, and dooms the goilty souls." ' 

The good were sent to the Elysian Fields, or abode of the blessed, 
and the wicked were sent into Tart&rus, the abode of the wicked, 
situated as tu below Hades as heaven is above earth. 

** Then Tartarus with sheer descent 

Dips 'neath the ghost-world twice as deep 
As towers above earth's continent 
The height of heaven's Olympian steep." * 

Tartftms, the adamantine gates of which were guarded by the Fniy 
Tislphdne, was surromided by a triple waU, around which rolled and 
boiled the PhlSgethon, a river of liquid fire. 

** The hero, looking on the left^ espied 
A lofty tower, and strong on every side» 
With triple walls, which Ptilegethon surrounds, 
Whose fiery flood the burning empire bounds : 
AnH, pressed betwixt the rocks, the bellowing noise resounds. 
Wide is the fronting gate, and raised on high 
With adamantine columns, threats the sky. 
Vain is the force of man, and Heaven's as vain, 
To crush the pillars which the pile sustain. 
Sublime on these a tower of steel is reared ; 
And dire Tisfphone there keeps the ward. 
Girt in her sanguine gown, by night and day. 
Observant of the souls that pass the downward way. 
From hence are heard the groans of ghosts; the pains 
Of sounding lashes^ and of dragging chafais."' 

Within the dreaded precincts, the wicked were pmiished and tor- 
mented by the EmnSnldes or Erinyes, called by the Bomans FtlrisB 
and DirsB. These hideous women, whose names were TisIphOne, 
Alecto, and MSgiera, had black bodies; serpents twined in their 
hair ; and each Fury carried a burning torch in one hand, and a 
whip of scorpions in the other. On earth people dared not name 
these women, or even look upon their temples. Black sheep, and 
nephalia — a drink made of honey and water — ^were offered to them ; 

' Yirgil, JBneid, Book YL (Dryden). > lUd. (Gooington). • Ibid. (Dryden). 
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and thej had Mnotaariea on the Aniipttgiu in Athens, aod at OolS- 
DIM in Attica, into the latter of whioh no one wu eUowed to entor, 
Beeitkfl the hren al- 
ready named, several 
otbei* bsrened thcae 
gloomj legions, and 
amODgat them one 
called Lethe (oUinon), 
irhieh caoeed the ecmle 
of the departed who 
dzsak. of ita waten to 
forget their taaoBr 

■Fir off tmn tliSB > llow 
LMM Um itTS of obUrkn, 

TOlll 

Her waft; tebrrlnth, where- 
of who Mnka, 

rortfawltb hU Bmoa itata 
And being forg^te— 

FWgeta both jof and griet 
pletwue end ptlii." " 

The Bite of the hea- 
then patadiae is not 
deatlj defined. Borne 
poets placed Elymnm, or the Elysian Fields, in the region of mid 
ait; some, near Had^ ; andsome.inanearlblyParadiBe in die west, 
where anoir, nin, and cold were unknown, and the land was for erar 
£umed by the breezes of ZephJTtu. The latter is the eita assigned 
to Elyunm by Hornet :— 







re Rhadanumthiu relgnL 



The fltlds are florid with imfadbig prime : 
Fran the bl«Ak pole no wtuds hiclement bk 
Honid Uis roDDd hiU. at Bike the Beecy a, 
Bgt trota the Tnasy deep the blot Inhble 
The migrasl marrnnr ol the oeetem gale." ' 



■ KntoD, PiwadiM UtC, H. DSMBS. 
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Viigil, on the contrary, places the Mysian fields In the lower 

world : « f^^ having Boofhed the queen of Dfa, 

They reach the realms of tranquil bUas, 
Green spaces, folded in with trees, 
A paradise of pleasaunces. 
Around the champaign mantles bright 
The fulness of purpureal light : 
Another moon and stars they know, 
That shine like ours, but shine below/' i* 

Hades obtained his wife by violence. PersSph5ne, called by the 
Romans PrGserpIna^ was the goddess of the vegetable productions of 
the earth. She was the daughter of Zeus and Demeter, and had 
been promised by Zeus, without the knowledge of her mother and 
herself^ to the god of the infernal regions. One day, when she was 
gathering flowers, either in the Nysian plain in Asia, or near Enna 
in Sicily, the earth suddenly opened, Hades appeared, and, seizing 
the maiden, carried her off to his kingdom below. The distracted 
mother, hearing only the echo of Pers6phdne's cries, wandered in 
search of the maiden for nine days, but in vain. On the tenth, she 
met HScttte, the mysterious and benevolent divinity honoured by all 
the immortal gods, and to this goddess Demeter confided her grief. 
HSc&te had also heard the cries of PersSph5ne, but could not tell 
whence they proceeded, and she proposed accompanying Demeter 
to Helios (the sun), in order to obtain further information. Helios 
revealed that Hades had carried off PersSphdne, with the consent of 
Zeus. Upon hearing this, Demeter immediately resolved to quit 
Olympus for ever, and dwell among men upon earth, rewarding with 
blessings those who received her well, and punishing all who repulsed 
her. After much wandering, she settled at last at Eleusis in Attica, 
where she was hospitably received by Geleus, the king. Meanwhile 
she would no longer allow the earth to bring forth &uit. Zeus sent 
Iris, and subsequently all the gods, to entreat her to return to Olympus, 
but she remained inflexible, and would neither return to the abode 
of the gods nor restore fertility to the earth, until she again saw her 
child. At length Zeus relented, and promised that PersSphdne 
should return to earth, provided she had not eaten during her 
absence from it. Hermes was sent to fetch back the young god- 
dess, and Hades consented to let her go ; she was taken at once 
to Eleusis, where she was received with unbounded joy by her 

u Virgo, JSInetd; Book YI. (Conington) 
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mother, and was Boon afterwaidi joined hy HSe&tS, who beoame 
henceforth the inseparable attendant of PerBfiphdne. Demeter now 
retomed with Pera6phfine to Olympna, but the nnfintnnate mother 
was destined to be again bereaved, for it seems that PeisSpbdne had 
eaten part of a pomegranate while she was in Hades, and AscRlftphiiB, 
a son of AchSron, who had seen her eat, now revealed the &ct 
PersSphdne was therefore bound to return to Hades ; and Demeter« 
transported with grief and rage, pmiished Asoal&phns by borying 
him beneath a huge stone ; where he remained until the stone 
was eventually removed by HercOles, when PersSphdne, to com* 
plete the punishment of the informer, sprinkled some of the water 
of PhlSgSthon in his face, and changed him into an owl, the 
harbinger of ill omen. The grief of Demeter at losing her daughter 
a second time was so great, that Zeus, in pity for her distress, again 
interfered, and commanded that PersSphdne should pass one third of 
every year with her mother upon earth, but return for the remaining 
two thirds to Hades, to rule with her husband over the shades below. 
PersSphdne is sometimes represented as a majestic queen, with a grave 
and severe countenance ; and sometimes as a mystical divinity with a 
sceptre and box, and in the act of being carried off by Hades, In Ar- 
c&dia, she was worshipped under the name of Despoena (t. e. Lady), and 
it was there supposed that Pdseidon, and not Zeus, was her &ther. 

Hades is said to have &llen in love with Mintha, the daughter 
of Gocytus. Perseph5ne changed the nymph into the plant called 
mint ; and a hill near P^los in the PSldponnesus, upon which this 
plant grew, was henceforth called Minthe. At the foot of the hill 
stood a temple of Hades, and a grove sacred to Demeter. — Leuoe^ 
another nymph loved by Hades, was changed by him, after her death, 
into a white poplar, and transferred to Elysium. 

Amongst those who formed the court of Hades, were Plutus, Nox, 
Somnus, Mors, Morpheus, the Moirie, NSmSsis, and others. 

Plutus, god of riches, was the grandson of Zeus, I&sion, the fiEither 
of Plutus, being the son of the king of the gods and the Pleiad 
Electra. The mother of Plutus was Demeter, the goddess of agricul- 
ture, who fell in love with I&sion at the marriage of his sister 
Hennidne with Cadmus of Thebes. Zeus, highly incensed at 
Demeter*s bestowing her love upon I&sion, struck the latter with a 
Hash of lightning, and deprived Plutus, the o&pring of the pair, oi 
sight ; in consequence of which misfortune the god of wealth distri- 
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bnted his fityours blindly, and without regard to individiml merit. 
Plutus was moreover represented lame, to indicate his slow and gra- 
dual progress; and with wings, to sigpiify his departing quickly. 
This god was said to have been bom in a thrice-ploughed field. 

Nyx, called by the Bomans Nox, was the personification of Night. 
She was the daughter of Chads, and the sister of Erebus, by whom 
she became the mother of ^ther and HemSra; She was also the 
mother of Th&n&tos or Mors, Hypnos or Somnus, Dreams, Momus, 
the MoirsB or ParcsB, NSmSsis, and similar beings. She was a winged 
goddess, but sometimes she rode in a chariot, covered with a dark 
garment, and accompanied by the stars in their courses. 

Than&tos, called Mors by the Romans, was the god of death : he 
was a son of Nox, and the brother of Somnus, the god of sleep. He 
is variously represented, sometimes in a terrible, and sometimes in a 
pleasing form. He is most frequently seen in company with his 
brother Sonmus, when both appear as youths holding inverted torches 
in their hands. Homer represents Sleep and Death as bearing the 
body of Sarpedon through the air from Troy to Lycia. 

Morpheus, the god of dreams, was the son of Somnus, and, like 
Than&tos, is variously represented, sometimes as a man advanced in 
years, and sometimes as a boy, but always with wings. He usually 
carried a branch of poppies, the seeds of which he scattered over the 
eyes of mortals, as he trod lightly on tiptoe over the earth. He also 
possessed a horn, out of which he appeared to pour something. The 
Dreams, the children of Nox, are so varied and manifold that they 
can neither be defined nor numbered. 

Momus, another child of Nox, was the god of raillery and censure. 
He made himself so obnoxious to the gods by his satirical remarks, 
that he was chased from heaven. Amongst the instances recorded 
of his &ult-finding are the following : he found fault with the man 
made by Hephiestus, because there was no hole in the breast through 
which the inmost thoughts could be seen ; with a house made by 
Athena, because it was not upon wheels, so that it might be moved 
away from a bad neighbourhood ; with the bull produced by Fdseidon, 
because the eyes were not near enough to the horns, to enable its 
blows to be sure; and with Aphr5dite, whose form was perfect, 
because she made a noise with her feet as she walked. 

The MoirsB, or Fates, called ParcaB by the Bomans, were three 
fiiiters, the daughters of Zeus and ThSmis. Their names were 
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Glotho, lAchfeia, and AirSpoe. These stem inexorable women ha^e 
been repiesented bj poets as aged and hideous ; and eyen aa lame, to 
indicate the slow and halting march of Fate ; bat works of art lepie- 
sent them as grave maidens, each with a distinot attribute, dotho 
carries a spindle, her office being to spin the thread of life; L&ohfisia 
points witii a staff to a globe, for it is she who assigns to man 
his fute ; AtrOpos (the Inflexible) carries scales, a sun-dial, or else 
some catting iostrament with which she severs the threads of hnman 
life. Gods and men, Zeas himself inclnded, sabmitted to the 
decrees of the MoirsB, who are sometimes represented with staves or 
sceptres, symbols of their dominion. The MoirsB assigned to the 
Erinj^es the punishment with which the wicked were to be tor- 
mented ; and sometimes they aided the Gharltes or Graces in some 
friendly office, sach for instance as that of leading PersSphSng back 
from Hades into the region of light. The Moir» are seen, fbr the 
most part, clothed in dark attire and seated near the footstool d 
Hades; bat they are also described as dwelling amid the oelastial 
spheres, where, clad in robes spangled with stars, and wearing crowns 
on their heads, they sat on thrones radiant with light. Thej had 
sanctuaries in many parts of Greece. A constant companion of the 
MoirsB was Ilithyia, the goddess of birth. 

" Then fhe Destinies 
Arose ; and Fates in vengeance pitiless ; 
Clotho, and Lachesis, and Atropos, 
Who at the birth of men dispense the lot 
Of good and eviL They of men and gods 
The crimes pursue ; nor ever pause fh>m wrath 
Tremendous, till destructiye on the head 
Of nim that sins the retribution fiUL" " 

NSmSsis, a daughter of Nox, was the personification of reverence 
for law. She measured out happiness and unhappiness to mortals, 
and, as she was a check upon Tj^che, or Fortune, came to be regarded, 
like Dice or Justice, as an aTenging goddess. She was known by 
the names of Adrastia and Ehamnusia. She had a sanctuary on the 
river Asopus, and another at Ehamnus in Attica. Her temple at 
Ehamnus contained a colossal statue, the work of Agoracrltus of 
P&ros, the &vourite pupil of Phidias. — This statue was originally 
designed for Aphrddite, but the Athenians gave the preference to 
a statue executed by Alc&mSnes, another distinguished pnpil of 

u Hesiod, Theogany (Elton). 
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niidiu. Bud the indignant AKonoiItiu changed hia statae Into <nie 
of NemBsi, and sold it to the people of BhanmaB.— Nimeds ii 
i^meented with a helm and wheel, to signify that hei power 
esleodi over the sea ; and with winga. to indicate the oeleritj with 
which she OTerlakea ariminalB. There it an allegorical baditim 
that Zeus gave Nemteis, at Bhamnus, an egg, which waa either con- 
fided to, or found b? Leda. and that fiom thia egg apiang H jl&ia, 
and her, brothers, the DioecM. 

The mjBterioiU! divini^. HSc&te, an ancient Tbracian goddess, wu 
a Tilan. and the only one who, 
baring held powerful sway in 
heaven, earth, and sea, re- 
tained that power ooder the 
rale of Zens. In heaven, she 
was ideotifled with 8£leDe or 
Lunai npon earth, with Diina; 
and in the lower world, with 
PersephQng or Proserpina. 
Being thus regarded as a 
threefold goddess, she is seme- 
times described as having 
fiiree headc^ one of a horse, 
one of a dog, and one of a lion. 
As a dn^ of the npper worid, 
die dispensed blessings to 
mortals; bnt when, iqron be- 
coming the attendant and 
companion of PeiaephOne, die 
was an infernal divinity, she 
Hsmned a spectral form, sent 
forth demAns and terrible 

phantoms at night, and tanght sorcery and witchcraft ; she dwelt mi 
ciOBs-roada and tombs, or where murders bad been oommitted, and 
she wandered amongst the souls of the dead : her approach was an- 
DOODced hf the whining and howling of doge . — 
■ Then eutb bcgsn to IkUov, trtm to dimx. 
And howUDfl itoE" in gUmmerinj U^t idvaooe, 
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Amcng the onlpritt tn Hjtdet were, Izioi^ ffi^J'pliaa, FbUgJwM, 
Tltjiu, TanUhm, the Unalde^ Titans io. 

IxioQ mu chained to a rsTolving wheal for traaohHoiulj iMfctiiy 
to win the love ol Hen;" 'ntfiu ma hnrled into IVrttn^ and 
ooodcmned to haTe Ms Utsi continnallj gnawed by TolbirB*, ix 
o&bring tIoIcdm to Leto ;" and tbe Titaoa were thrust into Ikrtttnu 
for disputing the enqiire of the oniTetse with Zew, •■ abea^r 

• That Tttrni, luga ud iDBft In tMtfn bomid. 

Two rmvAtmi vultorf^ fbriogi tor tbdr ftiod, 

Bcnun lytT tbs and. id] riot fn hli Uood, 

Inmiint gore Ibe llrer In hJt bnut: 

Th' Immoniil liw gnnn, tad glni Iti' fanmixtil ft>^~ " 

or the othei otdprita the aeconntB are as followi ; BIifph.n% king of 
Corinth, andBonofjEdlaaofTheraal;, manfedHeiSp^theBeniittt 




and smalleBt of the FlelSdes.— The diminntiTe size and paleoeM of 
this Pleiad are ascribed to hei shame at having united hereelf with 
a mortal. — StsJ^phua had four sons bj MSrOpe, but he bad other 
children, and amongst them TTlyBses, his son bj Antiolia before 
■be was married to Laertes, king of ItMca. Ssj^bna was clever, 
but wicked. He is reported to hare attacked traTellen and bmied 
them, alive or dead, beneath hnge Btones ; to have betrayed tlw 
>»SeeCh^«rlT..p.l». » ma, ' Homer, Odjncy, Book XI. (Pope), 
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ledgns of the gods ; and particiilarlj to have incnrred the anger of 
Zens, by informing Asopns, (a son of Oce&nns and Teihjs, and god 
of the river Asopns,) where to find his daughter jSIgina, a nymph 
whom Zens had carried off. — On this occasion Asopns fought with 
Zeus, but Zeus struck him with a thunderbolt, and the bed of the 
river Asopns henceforth contained pieces of charcoal. Sisyphus 
further incensed the gods by a stratagem to elude the usual fate 
of mortals, death. Baving made his wife promise not to bury him, 
he complained, in the lower world, of her seeming neglect in leaving 
bim unburied, and obtained leave from Hades, or PersSphdne, to 
return to the upper world to punish her. When once liberated how- 
ever^ he refused to return, and Hermes had to bring him back by 
force to Hades. Sisj^hus was condenmed, for his perfidy, to roll up 
a hill a huge stone, which, as soon as it reached the top, rolled 
down again : 

" With many a weary stqp, and many a groan, 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone : 
The huge round stone, resulting with a hound. 
Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the gpxmnd. 
Agam the restless orb his toU renews ; 
Dust mounts in clouds^ and sweat descends in dews." ^* 

Phlggjfas, a son of Axes, or Mars, and Ghryse, a daughter of 
Halmus (one of the sons of Sisyphus and M^rdpe), was a governor 
at Orch5m6nus, in Bceotia. He was the &ther of Ixion and Gordnis. 
Apollo fell in love with and carried off Gordnis, and .became by her 
the father of ^sctilapius. PhlSgjfas, in a transport of rage, set fire 
to the temple of Apollo, and Apollo retaliated for this offence by 
piercing PhlSgj^as with arrows, and condemning him to dwell in 
Hades with a huge stone suspended over his head; the unhappy 
shade was consequently doomed to the torment of living in oontinuaJ 
dread of being crushed to death. 

Tant&lus, son of Zeus, was a wealthy king of Lydia, or as some 
say of ArgoB, or Gorinth. By the Pleiad Taj^ggte, or the Hyad Didne, 
he was the father of PSlops, NiObe, &c. Tant&lus was charged with 
many ofiEences, amongst which are the following. Zeus Invited him to 
table, and communicated to him divine counsels. Tant&lus divulged 
the secrets entrusted to him, and also stole from the gods nectar 
and ambroBia» which he gave to his friends. — In order to test the 

u Homer, Odysfey, Book XI. (Pope). 
CLASS. MTTH. ^ 
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onmlsclenoe of the gods^ he oat up his son PglopB» boikd the pieoes. 
and set them in a dish before the august assembly at a lepast.— 
He refused to restore a golden dog which had been given him to 
take care of. This dog had been made by HephsBstuSk and placed by 
Bh6a to watch the infant Zeus. Zeus afterwards made it guardian 
of his temple at Crete, but Pand&reos, son of M&rops of Idiletas, stole 
the dog and took it to mount Slp5^1us, in Lydia, where he confided it 
to the care of Tant&lus. When asked for the dog, TantSlus swore 
he had never received it ; Zeus sent Hermes to take it by force, and 
both Pand&reos and Tantalus were punished by Zeus, who changed 
the former into a stone, and buried the latter by throwing mount 
Slp5^1us upon him. — In Hades, Tant&lus was punished for one or 
other of bis crimes by being afiiicted with raging thirst, and plunged 
into the midst of a lake, the waters of which receded from him when* 
ever he attempted to drink them : — 

" There also Tantalus in anguish stood, 

Plunged in the stream of a translucent lake ; 

And to his chin welled ever the cold flood. 

But when he rushed, in fierce desire to break 

His torment, not one drop could he partake. 

For as the old man stooping seems to meet 

That water with his fiery lips, and slake 

The frenzy of wild thirst, around his feet, 
Leaving the dark earth dry, the shuddering waves rstrcttl. 

Also the thick-leaved arches overhead 
Fruit of all savour in profusion flung, 
And in his clasp rich clusters seemed to shed. 
There citrons waved, with shining fruitage hung. 
Pears and pomegranates, olive ever young. 
And the sweet-mellowing flg : but whensoe'er 
The old man, fain to cool his burning tongue. 
Clutched with his fingers at the branches flEdr, 
Game a strong wind and whirled them skyward tbrongh the air/' ** 

The D&n&Ydes were fifty daughters of Dftn&iis, king of Azgos 
Danaiis and his twin-brother ^gyptus were the sons of Belus, a son 
of Poseidon and Llbj^a the daughter of Ep8.phus. Belus assigned 
Llbj^a in Africa to Danaiis, and Arabia to ^gyptus, but JSgyptus, 
having subdued the country afterwards called from him Egypt, re- 
moved thither with his fifty sons. Danaiis, fearing the proximity 
of his brother and his brother's sons, fled with his fifty daughters 

1* Homer, Odyuey, Book XI. (WorsleyX 
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1 Ubya to Aigoe, and woa there made king. The boiu irf 
B however followed their couainB, and soaght them in nuu- 
riage, DauaSa, who had been informed by an oracle that ha shonld 
die bj the hand of a son-in-law, Donxcntcd that his danghlers should 
marry l^oir otjoHiiia, but proviiled for hia own safely by giving each 
of tie ohildren a daggor, and atrictly enjoining them to murder 
their respective hnsliaiids the first night of Oieix marriage. With 
one exception, the boub of ^gTptoa were Ihua tteacbetouBly killed, 
each by hia bride ; and the murderesaeB then boried Iha heada of 
tbmr husbands ia Lemo, and tlidr bodice outside the town. The 
uajne of Uie Danaid who saved the life of her husband was Hyper- 
mnaatra ; she waa put by Danaiis into strict confinement for her 
diaobedionce, but was at length restored to Lynceus, her husband, 
who is said to have slain Danaiis aud all the sisterB of Uypemmestro, 
and to hare snoceeded the fbrmer oa the throne of Argos. The 
pumsbiaeut of Uie IKnaldes, in Hadea. waa to poui water continaally 
into a sieve. Aa they never oould fill the sieie, their labour was 
in&iite aud their puniabment eternal. 

It is said ttiat one irf the Danaldee, named A mymon?, waa spared 
the pomshment inflicted on her sisteia, beceuse, at the command of 
bei &tber, she had been employed to supply Ai^os with water in a 
time of diooght. One day, as ahe was going to fetch water, she was 
pursued 1^ a Satyr, but was rescued by Foseidon, who fell in love 
with her, and for her sake struck a rock witli his trideut, by which 
meana he raised a three-fold ^ring or fountain, hence called the 
well or river of Amymone. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Rgriciiltnic, comspandiug viUi the Komau CMl. 



DeuEter, b danghter of Cr<)Qiia and Khes, was the godden of agri- 
cnlture, fruits, and com. She was tiie mother of PerMphOoe, trbom 
Hudca carried off and married. Id the coiirBe of het wanderinga 
in search of her daughter, Dcmeler was induced to Btay for some tune 
at Eleasis in Attica, where CeleuB, Qie hiog, and MftlUura, hia wif^ 
received the goddess with great hospitality. Demelei songht to re- 
pay the kiadDoas of the king and queen by bestowing favonrs upon 
tlicir two sons, DemOphon and Tript^lEmos. Bbe would havo mads 
DemOphon immortal, and ior that porpose pnt bim into tlie fire, to 
destroy all that was mortal in him. Unfortunately HEt&niis, faia 
mother, Boreamed alond at the sight, and Uia eonsequetice wa^ tlu(> 
DemOphon waa destrojad I7 {ha flames. To compensate the parentc 
&r ibie teeftrement, D£met£i:, altet bubroc^inf^ TiVs\&Umjia ^OlnM• 
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phugh) in the art of agrictiltare, gave him some seeds of wbeat* and 
a chariot with winged dragons. In this chariot TriptdlSmus travelled 
over the earth, making men acquainted with the blessings of agricul- 
ture wherever he went. He is said to have invented the plough, and 
he was the great hero in the Eleusinian mysteries : mysteries in which 
Demeter herself had initiated the family of Geleus. A magnificent 
temple was erected to the goddess at Eleusls. Geleus was appointed 
to be her first priest, and his daughters were her first priestesses. 

Demeter once changed herself into a mare, hoping thus to escape 
&om Pdseidon, who pursued her ; but her attempt was vain, for 
the god transformed himself into a horse, and in this form over- 
took her. Pdseidon and Demeter are the reputed parents of the 
^Bibulous Anon, a horse gifted with the powers of speech, and brought 
up by the Nereides, who sometimes harnessed it to the chariot of 
F5seidon, on which occasions the god was conveyed over the waves 
with unusual celerity. This horse, after passing through the hands of 
several persons, came at last into the possession of Adrastus, king of 
Argos ; it saved the life of the king on one occasion, and on another 
caused him to be the winner of the horse races at the Nemean games. 
Pdseidon and Demeter were also the parents of the divinity Despoena, 
whom the Arcadians worshipped, and identified with PersSphdne.^ 
Another child of Demeter was Plutus, god of riches, as already related. 

Demeter was vindictive when offended. A&et her child was stolen 
from her, she forbad the earth to bring forth fruit and flowers ; when 
Aj3(Al&phu8 revealed that PersSphdne had eaten in Hades, she buried 
him alive beneath a stone, or, according to other accounts, changed 
him into an owl ; when a youth named Stellio derided the goddess 
for eating heartily, she changed him into an eft or lizard ; and when 
Erysichthon cut down some trees in a grove sacred to her, she 
punished him with fearful hunger. 

Demeter is represented sometimes sitting, sometimes walking, and 
sometimes in a chariot drawn by horses or dragons, but she is always 
in full attire. She wears a wreath composed of ears of com, or else 
a simple riband round her head ; she holds poppies and ears of 
wheat in one hand, and a lighted torch in the other. Sometimes 
she carries the mystic vanniit, or winnowlng-basket. 

The festival of this goddess, called the Eleuslnia, was first held at 
Eleosijs, but afterwards, when the Eleusinians were defeated by the 
Alihenians, and the worship of the goddess waa e7tovi<^\i:^ ^^^^sc^ 

1 See Chapter YL 
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the festival was celebrated with equal splendour in both cities. It 
was one of the greatest in Greece, and lasted eleven days. On one 
of these days there was a grand procession from Athens to Elensis, 
in which all those initiated into the mysteries took part What 
these mysteries consisted in, is unknown; but it is generally sup- 
posed that they revealed in part the comforting prospect of a fdtore 
state. The initiated had to maintain a solemn secrecy as to what 
they had been taught in the mysteries, and the direst wrath of the 
gbds was supposed to overtake the wretoh who disclosed the secrets 
of the goddess. 

Another festival, accompanied by mysteries, and held in honoar of 
Demeter, was called the Thesmdphdria : it was celebrated by women 
only, and was intended to commemorate the introduction of the laws 
and regulations of civilised life, a benefit ascribed to Demeter, as re- 
sulting from the arte of agriculture which she had taught. This 
festival lasted three days. On the first, women walked in prooession 
from Athens to Eleusis, canTing on their heads the sacred laws and 
other symbols of civilised life. The second was a day of mourning, 
and the women sat on the ground around the stetue of Demeter, and 
took no other food than cakes made of sesame and honey. No meet- 
ing of the ecclesia, or assembly of the people, might be held on this 
day. The third was a day of merriment and raillery, to comme- 
morate an incident in the life of Demeter. MSt&nira, the queen of 
Eleusis, had a Thracian slave, named lambe, who was the daughter 
of Fan, god of shepherds, and the nymph Echo. When the unhappy 
Demeter, in quest of FersSphdne, arrived at Attica, and visited the 
house of MSt&nira, lambe cheered the mournful goddess by jokes, 
and was the only one who succeeded in making her smile. 

The Bomans received the worship of this goddess from Sicily, and 
named her C6res. When Home was threatened with a war with the 
Latins, a temple was erected to CSres to avert a famine, and festivals 
and games were instituted in honour of her. At these festivals, 
called CSrSalla, women clothed in white ran about with lighted 
torches, to represent the search of GSres after her daughter; and 
games were celebrated in the Circus Maximus, at which all the 
spectators appeared in white. Pigs, which were considered injurious 
to agriculture, were sacrificed to GSres, and garlands of corn-ears 
were offered to her. At harvest time, a sow and an oblation of 
milk, wine, and honey, were presented to the goddess, with dancing 
and ehonta of foy. 
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CHAPTER TUL 

HMtlk, goddeu of £re, corngponding vith Um Romui Teft». 

Tstal Vli^ul. TbeB(Ilt^yitU,Mid8ulBb)UiiiiL 

HEBTUiealladbjthe Boduuib Testa, was the goddeea of fire and the 
dcmestio hi^***" She was the firat-bom of Bbea, and ccmaoqnentlj 
the flnt child Bwallorred by CcOaos. Heetia was a maiden diTinity : 
when ApoUo and Fdaeidon aaed for hei hand, she swore b; the head 
of ZeoB to live anmairied for ever. Ab the giver of domestic 
happinew, she dwelt in ttie inner paji of ever; bonse; and, as tbe 
goddess of fire, ihe was invoked at the commencement t^ every 
eaorifice, the firat pert of wbicb, was pteaented to her. She had few 
temples in Greece, bot in every prjtanetan (pnbUo or town-ball) in 
the towns of Greece she bad a Banotaar;, with a stataa, and a hearth 
opoa which bnnied the sacred fire, lighted b; UctioD or by the 
id rays of the nm. 
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Vesta was a great divinity amongst the Bomans, and was in- 
separably connected with the honsehold gods, the PSnates, whom 
.^Sneas, after his wanderings, carried with him from Troy, when he 
came to settle in Italy. He brought at the same time some of the 
sacred fire, which was henceforth to be kept burning eternally at 
the altar of Vesta. The goddess had a sanctuary in the Forum, 
between the Capitoline and Palatine Hills, and not far from the 
temple of the PSnates. She had no statue in her temple, but the 
eternal fire, which was kept burning upon her hearth or altar, was 
her living symbol. 

The priestesses of Vesta were called Vestal Virgins. They weie 
originally appointed by NOma PompUius, and were at first four in 
number, but afterwards their number was increased to six. As the 
goddess whom they served was the emblem of purity, it was 
requisite that the priestesses should be pure and honourable : they 
were selected therefore between the ages of six and ten, from the 
noblest families, to be trained and at once devoted to the sacred 
ministry, which lasted thirty years. During the first ten years, the 
maidens were initiated in the duties of their office ; during the second 
ten, they ministered ; and during the third ten, they instructed the 
young novices : after the fulfilment of these services they were at 
liberty to marry. Their chief office was to watch the sacred fire, which 
was kept burning day and night ; its extinction was regarded as em- 
blematical of the extinction of the state, and a priestess who suffered 
such a dire misfortune to threaten her country was cruelly punished. 
The other duties of the priestesses were to present offerings to Vesta, 
to sprinkle and purify her shrine each morning with water from a 
running stream, to guard the sacred relics, &c. If a Vestal Virgin 
broke her vow of chastity, she was stoned to death, or scourged and 
buried alive. The honours and privileges bestowed upon the Vestal 
Virgins compensated in some measure for the many privations they 
endured. Whenever a priestess of Vesta appeared abroad, she was 
preceded by a lictor ; consuls and pnetors made way for her, and 
lowered their fasces before her. At theatres the best seats were 
reserved for the Vestals. They had the power to pardon any 
criminal they chanced to meet as he was being led to execution ; 
wills and solemn charges were placed in their hands ; and, that they 
might be honoured in death as in life, their ashes were interred 
within the sacred indosure of the Pomoerium. The dress of the 
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Vestal Viigiua wbb b sHSIa (or robe reaching to the instep), over 
which iras an upper TOstmeot made of white linen. Their hair was 
confined bj a wreath or fillet of twiated wool, called an infllla, and a 
Titta, or band, encircling the head and hanging down with long endi 
behind. When aacrificing, they wore a head-dreaa called ft Emffi- 
bolnm, which waa made of white cloth bordered with pnrple ; the 
BufBbalnm was abloDg in shape, and secured b^ a clafip. 

On the Ist of March, the sacred fiie and the laorel tree wbicb 
shaded the hearth of Yeeta itere raoewed; aod oq the 13th of Jmie, 
her temple was cleansed and purified. The first helf of this last 
named day was thonght to be so inauspicious, that no priestess ol 
Juno was allowed dming this time to comb Iter hair or cut her 
nails ; bat the sooond half was considered bvoorable for oanbaoting 
maniagee, at tataaig npou other important imdertakii^ 
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na Piiiiliia ApJlo. 



CHAPTER IX. 

^wllo, god of mQ«o aod poetr;; Artimil, goddcH of banting and 
cbastitf, con«aponding with the Raman Dibu; Ejlioi or Bol (tha 
sun), and BiliuS or Lflna (the moon). 

Uto. PSXbia, AMtIb, Smu, Amphlon ud CU3rK CorSnia, FlilEgfu, bdin 
SBCQlipiiu. Cbinn, EpISHt Ui>cbiaD. PMUIrliu, HjIglEi, U», PiucB^ 
Oclops, Adraetm, Alostll, Pillu. H^SclnthuB, ZSphjm^ I-ailmeikD, Hum, 
FItrld». rej^ltaa, HippwrenD. Slrtus, Thamjnii. BcUliCphon. itu^u, Uldi^, 
DaphnS, LeudppuB, JUKrpfflU, EvenUB, Idoi, Sappho, PhoOEl, ErlnnA, RiaAhof^ 
Efliis, PJrflU, EihOn. Phl^n, Hffiiil», PhaeihanllidEs, CjcnofcCljHle, LeoceUilH 
OrcMmui. Phaeibflu. Lvnpetlt, SibfUine Bwki, soiyia, IMpMc Oracle PftUi, 
FyUiian Oamn, Orton. UirtpS, (EnSplon, CedilloD. AcUuin, Meiaager, Atjtluit^ 
(Enciig, ThaUni, AlOmt, MIHnlOD, IphtgCnu, OteMU, I^lUea, Hennlrlto^ 



Chap. IX. 



APOLLO. 



Apollo and Artemia were the children of Zena and Leto. The 
Utter (called by the Boauna lAtona,) wu a dau^ter of the Titans, 
Cams and Phoebe. — Hera sent the Python — a serpent whinb was pro 
dnced from the mnd left on the eaith after the deluge of Denc&lion, 
and which dwelt in the caTes ol Mount pamaaEna — to penecnte Leto. 
As no one dined receive I.elo, becaose ihe had iDcuned tlie anger of 
HSra, the unhappy fbgitiTe wandered about until she aniTed at a 
floating ialand In tbe midet of the gtoup called the CycMee. — This 
island, afterwaida called Deles, had a Mmlous origin. II was said 
that Astoria, another child of Oceus and Phcebe (consetinently a dster 
of LSto,) in order to escape 
frem Zeus, tiansfbrmed 
herself into a qmdl, and 
threw herself from heaven 
into tbe sea, where she 
WW metainorpboeed into 
*rock; tbiarock remain- 
ed beneath the waters, 
until FSseidon, with hia 
trident, or Zena, with a 
word, caused it to rise to 
the snrbce. tJpottlielo's 
arriving at the island, 
Zens fastened it witb ada- 
mantine fb|itn** to the 
botton of tbe sea, after which the island was sometimes called 
Aateria, and sometimes Ortjigia, &om or^, a quail. — Beneath a 
palm or olive tree, at the foot of Mount Cynthus in this island, LEto 
gave birth to the twins, Apollo and ArtSmis, who were fed by ThEmia 
with nectar and ambrOsia, the beverage and food of tbe gods. When 
Apollo was grown up, Hephtestus presented liim with a bow and 
arrows. It was with these fotsl anus that Apollo caused sodden 
death to those who o&ended liim , and sent a plagne into tbe camp 
of the Greeks, as is described in the well-known lines of Homer ; — 
- TbFii from Otfaplao tsf* Id wntb 

ApoUn took his downward path. 

Well clnBl Biid fll ble qotver hnDK; 

Aod, u like NIgbt lie iwi^ Blonft 

Tbe dATta npod htB ■bmlden ru^ 

TbasUia bsw gave deidlr due. 
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He sate him from the ships apart; 
Then iasaed forth the bitto* dart : 

Fleet dogs and males the first he slew. 

And next upon the men he drew; 
And, as he shot, nnnumbered fires 
Streamed upward from the funeral pyres. 

Nine days the lightning arrows flew." ^ 

One of the earliest deeds of the young god was to slay the terrible 
Python, who had pursued his mother. By this act lie at onoe 
acquired great renown, and the Pythian Games were instituted at 
Delphi to conmiemorate the victory. 

" Then, to preserve the fame of such a deed. 
For Python slain, he Pythian games decreed ; 
Where noble youths for mastership should strive, 
To quoit, to run, and steeds and chariots drive."* 

His &tal arrows were employed against Nidbe, daughter of Tan- 
t&lus, and wife of the renowned musician Amphion, Mng of Thebee. 
Nidb€ was the mother of seven s(Xis and seven daughters, and, prond 
of her large family, she dared to exult over Leto, who had given birth 
to only two children. Apollo and ArtSmis resented this insult to 
their mother by slaying with their arrows all the children of Ni5b§. 
The distracted mother went to Mount Slpj^lus, where, although she 
was metamorphosed into stone, she still felt her misfortune, and con* 
tinned to shed tears. Zeus changed the bodies of the children into 
stones, and they remained nine days unburied; on the tenth, the 
gods themselves buried them. Some writers say that one son, named 
Amphion or Amyclas, and one daughter, named M^boea, escaped ; 
and that the latter, having turned white with terror at the slaughter 
of her brothers and sisters, was ever afterwards called Ghldris (pale). 
The story of Nidbe and her children has been a fiEtvourite subject with 
sculptors. One of the most celebrated groups illustrating this tragedy 
was discovered at Borne in the ye£ur 1583, and is now at Florence. 

The figure of Nidbe, hardening into stone, is finely described by 

Ovid:— 

" Widowed and childless, lamentable state ! 
A doleful sight, among the dead she sate ; 
Hardened with woes, a statue of despair 
To every breath of wind unmoved her hair ; 
Her cheek still redd'ning, but its colour dead ; 
Faded her eyes, and set within her head. 



i lUad, Book L (Gladstone). * Ovid, Met^ Book L (Dr7dea> 
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Bome through the 
Then Biod. >lie W 
There Tel her muUe ct 

lijTon has compared Borne, 
image of Nioba :— 



Apdlo loved SJid Mimed off 
hy force COionu, tbe dnnghtGr of 
PUSgyas. Pblegyaa neented thia 
act bj aettiiig fire to the temple of 
Ap6U% and the god in retnra con- 
demned the daring iui<eQdiaj; to 
eternal pmuihinent in Sulei. Be- 
ing doDbtfol of the affection of 
Ccaonia, Apollo set aiaven to watch 
her; the i»veu reported that Co- 
Tonie lored on Arcadian jontb 
named Ischys, for which evil tidiriga 
Apollo i«torted upon the raven, bj 
changing its plnmage from white 
to black, and vented Mb anger apon . 
CorSnia b; commanding Artemis 
to bJbj her. Whan tbe body of 
CorOnig was burnt, her little a 
Asclepine or iEwtUapilu, was p 
cued &Dm the flames, and coovej 
by Apollo, his &ithot, or by Hnmea, to tihe good and wise Chiron, irho 
inatmuted the boy m the art of healing and in hnnting. Chiron, 
who wBB a oeutaar, or half man and half horse, was the offepring 
• JMaM,Bo(ikVL • OUIdi OmU CantD IT. R. )>. 
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of GrOnos and one of the Ooefinldes, named PhiljhA. He dwelt on 
Mount Pelion, was the inBtrnctor of all the most diatingmslied 
heroes of Greece, and a friend of Herctiles. JSsctllapins profited so 
well by the instructions of Chiron, that he not only cured the sidk; 
but brought back the dead to life. Zeus began to fear men would 
escape death altogether, and Hades complained that the number 
of shades m his kingdom was diminishing. At length Zeus killed 
the physician with a flash of lightning; not, howeyer, before the 
latter had ensured the transmission of his skill to posterity, for 
he had many sons and daughters by his wife Epidne, all of whom 
were skilled in their fEither's art. The most noted amongst his 
children were M&chaon and Pdd&lirius, who were physicians in the 
Greek army at the siege of Troy ; Hj^giea, goddess of health, wor- 
shipped at Argos, Athens, Corinth, and Borne ; laso, goddess of re- 
covery ; and Panacea, the all-healing goddess, whose temple was at 
Oropus in Attica. During his life-time, JSsctllapius is said to have 
taken part in the expedition of the Argonauts, and to have joined in 
the celebrated Calydonian boar-hunt. At his death, Zeus placed him, 
at the request of Apollo, amongst the stars. As the god of medicine, 
iEscdlapius had temples in many parts of Greece; and his worship was 
introduced into Bome, either at the command of the Delphic orade, 
or in compliance with an injunction contained in the Sibylline books. 
The chief seat of his worship was at Epidaurus, in ArgOlis, where he 
had a magnificent temple, some ruins of which still remain. 

Apollo, inconsolable at the loss of his son, not daring to show re- 
sentment towards Zeus himself, pierced with his arrows the Cyclopes 
who had forged the thunder with which the king of heaven killed 
^sctllapius. For this offence Apollo was banished from heaven, and 
condemned to serve a mortal for wages, during the term of one year. 
He accordingly entered into the service of Admetus, king of PhSrsB 
in Thessaly, and became a shepherd. Apollo now led a happy 
pastoral life, tending the flocks of Admetus, and leading them along 
the shores of the river Peneus, which flowed through the dehghtfu) 
valley of Tempe. He rendered the king many services. For 
instance, Admetus sought in marriage Alcestis, the daughter of 
Pglias, son of PSseidon. PSlias promised his daughter, provided 
Admetus came to her in a chariot drawn by lions and bears. By the 
aid of Apollo, Admetus was enabled to comply with the condition, 
and thus obtained the maiden for his bride. The king unfortunately 
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inclined the displeasoie of AitSmis npon his weddingp-daj, by 
neglecting to ofifer her a sacrifice. Apollo again came to his 
assistance, and not only reconciled Artfimis with him, but at the 
same time induced the MoirsD to promise that Admetus should be de* 
livered from death, provided his &ther, mother, or wife would, at his 
dying hour, consent to die instead of him. This act of self-devotion 
was actually performed for him by his wife Aloestis, who, however, 
was brought back again from the lower world by HercOles. 

The peaceful life of the shepherd god was at length disturbed by 
a sad circumstance. He was one day playing at quoits with his 
pupil Hy&cinthus, a youth of extraordinary beauty, and ZSph^rus, the 
god of the west wind. Apollo and ZSph^rus both loved the boy, but 
Hy&dnthus returned the love of the former with more warmth than 
he repaid that of the latter god. Stung with jealousy, ZSphyrus 
threw the quoit of Apollo with such violence against the head of 
Hj^&ointhus, that the boy fell down dead. From the blood which 
fell on the ground, Apollo, who could not bring the boy back to 
life, caused the flower called the hyacinth to grow, upon which 
fiEtncy saw the letters oi, ai (alas ! alas !) inscribed. Festivals named 
Hj^&ointhia were afterwards instituted at Sparta to commemorate 
the untimely death of this favourite. So Ovid : — 

- While Phoebus thus the laws of fate revealed. 
Behold, the blood which stained the verdant field 
Is blood no longer ; bat a flower fUIl blown. 
Far brighter than the Tyrian scarlet shone. 
A lUy's form it took ; its purple hue 
Was all that made a difference to the view. 
Nor stopped he here : the god upon its leaves 
The sad expression of his sorrow weaves, 
And to this hour the moumfol purple wean 
Ai, Ai, inscribed in funeral characters. 
Nor are the Spartans, who so much are fiuned 
For virtue* of their Hyacinth ashamed ; 
But still, with pompous woe and solemn state, 
The Hyadnthian feasts they yearly celebrate." ^ 

After this, Apollo quitted Thessaly, crossed the Hellespont, and 
zopaired to Phrj^gia in Asia Minor; here he met Pdseidon, who, 
like himself, had incurred the anger of Zeus, and was condemned 
to serve a mortal for wages. The two gods now entered the service 
ol L&6migdoD, king of Troy, who, as already stated, treacheroutily 

B Metam^ Book X. 
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withheld the rawud be had agned to gin, and li«.rii.t^^ ths godi 
frum hia kingdum u aoou aa they had oompleUid thair work, namah, 
that of buildlDg the valla rhumI Tioy.' 

Ai a patron Ot art aad aasDix, ApoUo waa aeaooiated with tha 
HuH-a, whose choir he aoioetiinea led. The Unaea were tha itho 
duughtcra of Zeila and the Tilan HnemOeJ^ne, gitddeaa of memory. 
Thoy wero bceoliful Tiigina, nod presided orer acienc^ mndo, «iii 
pnctry. Although they dwelt npon earth, chiefly on the Honnti 
Usllcon and FonuBBiiB, tlioy were fraqnently in heavem, whei« th^ 
regaled the god« with tlieir mnaical powers, and whence th^ inspind 
mortiJB who invoked them. 

Of Hfllconi wberenjFBwltbdellatilM 
Fut bf JoTe'i ftltu «Dd paipar«aj finnt 
Tbey tread Ui« nuuund nmad ; thdr (ndtr 

UmlM 
Land In PermoBlim wttom, or tha itn 
or iAett Olmtiu, or pin Hlppocmi^ 
Od the hlgta top <tf Helicon Ohj woot 



From thoHiua 
Lod Pbobn^ BTdier.god, ulM oa tartb 
' *od mm ot HH^ 

Unnttanbl; tdest 




(lKti>ird.tbeHiiK^ml 



A nor aught of »U his griBft 
■> the bleulng of the How 
meois mmed hla woea »w«y." ' 

It ia snid that the FiSrIdea, nine danghters of HSroa, king of 
Em&lhia, in Macedonia, were riTaU of the Unaea, with whom th^ 
eolered into a contest on Mount Efillcon. Aa aoon as the HS£[dGa 
began to sing, all bacame daiboesg ; bat when the Mnsee broke fbrQi 
into Bong, the sea, sky, and rivers stood still to listen, and Monat 
Hsllcon rose heavenward with delight. POseidon advised the winged- 
• Sm Ouptm V. BOd "rr ' Holod. Tkagon!/ (Ellon;. 
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horse PegSLsns to stop the ascent of the mouutain by kicking it. 
Feg&sus obeyed^ and ^m the spot where he kicked, a fountain 
called the Hippocrene (horse-spring) gashed forth, and was ever 
after the inspiring fount of the Muses. The defeated Pi&rides were 
changed, for their presumption, into birds. 

The Muses had other competitors in song besides the PiSrldes. 
The Sirens once chedlenged them, and, being overcome, were de- 
spoiled of the feathers of their wings. — A Thracian bard, named 
Thamj^ris, son of the noted musickn Philammon, presimied to engage 
in a contest vdth the Muses, and, being surpassed, was deprived by 
thom of sight and of the power of singing; hence Thamj^ris is 
usually represented with a broken lyre. 

The origin of PegS,sus, the £9,vourite horse of the gods, was a 
remarkable one. MSdusa, the youngest of the Gorgons, once a 
beautiful maiden, was loved by Pdseidon, who often assumed the 
form of a horse or of a bird to visit her. This infia.tuation of the god 
so incensed Athena, that she transformed the maiden into an ugly 
monster, with a head covered with hissing serpents, and a face so 
hideous as to turn into stone all who looked upon it. When the 
Argive hero Perseus succeeded in cutting off the head of MSdusa, 
there arose from the drops of blood which fell upon the ground, 
hissing serpents which infested the country around ; — Ghrysaor, after- 
wards the fiither of Echidna and other monsters; — ^and the beautiful 
winged -horse PegSsus. Pe^us immediately rose to heaven, where 
he lived in the palace of Zeus, for whom he carried thunder and 
lightning; sometimes he was employed by Eos, or Aurora, the 
goddess of morning. He was once lent to a mortal. BellSrOphon, 
the son of Glaucus king of Corinth, and grandson of Sisj^phus, was 
sent by I5b&tes, king of Lj^cia, to Mil the Chimsera, a three-headed 
fire-breathing monster, compounded of a lion, a goat, and a dragon : — 

** He bade him first the dread Chimsera slay; 
A monster, sent from Heaven, not hmnan bom, 
With head of lion, and a serpent's tail, 
And body of a goat ; and firom her month 
There issaed flames of fiercely-burning fire." <* 

This creature, the ofEspring of Echidna, was making dreadful havoc 
in Ljfda and the surrounding country. In order to destroy her it 
was necessary to possess the famous horse Pe^us, and, as a means 

« Homer, iZidd; Book YI. (Lord Der^). 
CLASS. MTTB. ^ 
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of obtaining him, BallErSphau, by the advice ot the Oorintblan 
sootbsaf cr, Poljldna, spent a night in the temple of Athina. The 
goddew appeared in a dream to Bellertphon, gave himagoldeu bridle, 
and oommanded him (o offer a sacrifice to FiSseidOD. When BcU^ 
rtphon awohe, he tbond the bridle; vharenpcm he o^ied the 
suirifice, and Boon afterwaidB Bncoeeded in cap- 
turing the faoise, which he fbond drinking at the 
veil of Pirene. Throwing himselfnpon its book, 
he mooDted with it into the air, and thoiiM 
killed the Chinuera with arron. BellBrtphoc, 
, elated with his saccess, now attempted to flj up 
heaven, bat Zeds punished him tot hia pie- 
nmption by Bending a gad-fl; to Btiug the 
hoTBe, in consequence of which BellSriiphan was 
thrown npon the earth, and was made lame or 
blind by hia Ml. while Pe^sus otmtiQiied his 
flight towards heaven. 

The Mnsea are nanally represented as fid- 
lows : Calliepe (Foir-coice), the nmse of ejric 
poetry, appears with a tablet end a Btylns, and 
BometimeB with a roll of paper : Clio {Prodaimer), 
the muse of history, appears eometimeB in a 
Bitting, sometimes in a standing attitude, with 
u open roll of paper, or an open chest of bodka : 
Buterpc (^Ddighler), the muse of lytio poetiy, 
Du^dK. usuallyhasafluta: Me]pOmene(Sonji(reM),the 

muse of tragedy, has a tragio mask, and the club of HercDles, or a 
Bword ; her head is surrounded with vine leaves, and she veais 0ie 
cOthmuuB, a boot with raised solea worn by actors; Teipdohdti 
(_Dattee4over), the muse of dancing, appears with a lyre and pleo- 
tram, a little staff somefjmes used instead of the fingeis in playing 
the tyre : Ento (AmiahU), the muse of amorous poetry, haa Bometiinea 
a lyre : POIymnia or POIjihymnia {Hymn/nl}, the moBS of beroio 
poetry, appears in a pensive, meditativa attitude, and without any 
especial attribute : Uttnla {Cdettial), the muse of astronomy, pointa 
with a Btaff to a globe : and Thtllla (_Blouming), the muse of oomedy, 
appears with a comic mask and a shepherd's staff and wears a 
wieath of ivy. Sometimes the Muses are seen wearing feathers OD 
^leir bead^ to oomiiiemot9,te their victory over the Sirens, whoae 
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wings they either plucked of feathers, or tore off altogether.' The 
Muses had statues, temples, sacred mountains, groves, springs, 
wells, &c., in many parts of Greece ; and a festival called Mtlsea 
was held in their fieivourite haunt. Mount Helicon. From the hill 
consecrated to them at Athens is derived the name of Museum for 
a place devoted to objects of knowledge. 

Apollo seems to have been as jealous 'as the Muses were of being 
excelled, as the following anecdotes will show. Athena once played 
her fikvourite instrument, the flute, before Hera and Aphrodite, who 
laughed at her for distorting her features while blowing. To ascer- 
tain whether she really gave the goddesses cause for thus indulging 
their merriment, Athena watched her reflection 
in a fountain while she played, and was so much 
displeased at her altered appearance, that she 
flung away the instrument in disgust The flute 
was picked up by Marsj^as, a Phrygian satyr or 
peasant, who immediately blew it, and found 
that the instrument, having been inspired by 
the breath of a goddess, emitted of Its own accord 
the most beautiful sounds. Elated at the dis- 
covery, he challenged Apollo to a trial of skill in 
music, and the Muses, or the Nysssan nymphs, — 
the nurses of Dionysus, — ^were to be the umpires. 
Apollo played upon the citii&ra, an instrument 
bearing some resemblance to both the lyre and 
guitar ; and he only carried off the palm by adding 
the melody of his voice to the sounds of his instru- 
ment He wafi greatly incensed at the presumption 
of Macsjfas, and after the decision he flayed the 
unfortunate musician alive, and hung his skin in a 
cave. The blood of Marsj^as became the source of the river Mars j^as, 
which, flowing from the cave already named, carried the inspired 
flutes (the instrument was supposed to be double) into the river 
MsBander, whence they mysteriously emerged into the As5pus, and 
were thrown ashore at Sicybn in the PSlOponnesus, and dedicated to 
Apollo in his temple at that place. 

Another sufferer l^y the jealousy and contempt of Apollo was 
AGdas, son of Gk)rdius, that peas^t king of Fhrj^gia, who tied 

* See CSiapter V. 
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ap his implements of husbandry in a knot so intricate that no 
one could ever undo it, although an oracle had declared that all 
Asia should submit to him who could untie it.^^ Midas, the son 
of the hardy Phrygian, was effeminate and luxurious, and a great 
lover of music, in which art he was instructed by Orpheus. He 
was a worshipper of Dionysus, the god of wine, and being one 
day asked to decide at a musical contest between Apollo and l^n, 
the god of shepherds, had the folly to giye his decision in fiivour 
of the latter. Apollo punished Midas for this act by causing his 
ears to grow long like those of an ass. Midas contrived to conceal 
the ears for some time beneath a Phrygian cap, but they were at 
length unavoidably discovered by his barber, who felt himself so 
much embarrassed by the knowledge, that he dug a hole in the 
earth and whispered his secret there. After filling up the hole, 
the barber went away, greatly relieved at having disburdened 
himself of his secret, and in perfect oonfidence that it could never 
be revealed. Unfortunately a reed which grew up from the spot, 
divulged the secret every time the plant was blown by the wind ; 
and Midas, unable any longer to bear his disgrace, eventually killed 
himself by drinking the blood of an ox. 

Apollo loved a daughter of the Arcadian river-god Ladon. This 
nymph, whose name was Daphne, was also loved by a youth named 
Leucippus ; but Daphne rejected the suit of both her lovers. Leu- 
cippus disguised himself as a maiden, hoping under this form to 
win her love, but the jealousy of Apollo led to the discovery of the 
deceit practised by Leucippus, and the unfortunate suitor was 
killed by Daphne's companions. Apollo now pursued Daphne, 
who fled from him. When she was on the point of being overtaken, 
she prayed for divine aid, and the gods answered her prayer by 
changing her into a laurel-tree. The laurel was henceforth the 
favourite tree of Apollo. 

I espouse thee for my tree ; 
Be thou the prize of honour and renown ; 
The deathless poet, and the poem, crown. 
Thou Shalt the Boman festivals adorn. 
And, after poets, be by victors worn. 



10 Alexander the Great tried to undo it, but failing in his attempt he cat the knot 
in two with his sword, thus obtaining by force what his ingenui^ had fiiiled to 
pzvcare. 
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Thon Shalt retarniiig Gaeear's trinmpli grace. 
When pomps shall in a long prooesalon pass ; 
Wreathed (m the posts before bis palace wait, 
And be the sacred guardian of the gate. 



And as the locks of Phoebus are onshom. 
So shall perpetual green thy boughs adorn." ii 

Another object of the love of Apollo was Marpessa, the daughter 
of Evenus, a son of Ares. Marpessa was also loved by Idas, the 
son of Aph&rens of Messene. Idas carried off Marpessa in a 
winged chariot, with which P5seidon had provided him. Evenus, 
the father of the maiden, was imable to overtake the chariot, but 
Apollo was more successful, and having found Idas, took Marpessa 
from him, and then fought with him for her possession. Zeus 
separated the combatants, and desired Marpessa to choose which 
of her lovers she would have. Marpessa, fearing Apollo would 
desert her when she grew old, chose Idas, to whom she was then 
married. 

In a temple of Apollo, built on a promontory in Leuc&dia, an 
island in the Ionian Sea, a custom prevailed at the annual festival of 
the god, of throwing a criminal irom the rock into the sea below. 
The rite was regarded as expiatory, and a number of birds were 
attached to the criminal to bieak his fall ; if he reached the water 
uninjured^ he was picked up by men who were waiting in boats 
below. The rock received the name of the Lover's Leap, because it 
was believed that lovers, leaping from it into the sea, would be cured 
of the pangs of love. It was from this promontory that the cele- 
brated Greek poetess Sappho leaped, her love for Phaon being 
unrequited. Sappho was a native of Mj^tllene, where she was the 
centre of a literary society of females ; and Phadn had once been an 
ugly old boatman at Mj^tllene, but, after having one day carried 
Aphrddite across the sea without accepting payment for the service, 
he was changed by the goddess into a beautiful youth, under which 
form the learned Sappho fell in love with him. 

Apollo was often called Phoebus (the bright or pure), a name also 
applied to Sol or Helios, with whom Apollo was afterwards identified. 
Helios, called Sol by the Bomans, was the son of the Titans Hyphen 
and Thia, and the brother of Eos, or Aurora, and SSlene or Luna. 

u Ovid, Jfetom., Book L (Dryden). 
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He was the giver of light to gods and men, and he trayelled dafly 
acrofls the heavens from east to west in a golden chariot ; at night he 
sank in the western waves, and was then conveyed in a golden boat 
or cup made by Hephsestus, back to the east This voyage of the 
son back to his starting-place is related in an ancient poem ol 
Stesichonis, who lived in the sixth century before Christ : — 

" Bat now the Sun, great Hyperion's child. 
Embarked again npon Us golden chalice^ 
And westward steered, where^ fiur o'er ooean wild, 
Sleeps the dim night in solitary yalleys." " 

Some accounts say that Helios had twelve palaces, corresponding 
to the twelve signs of the Zodiac, and that he inhabited them all in 
rotation in the course of a year. The palace and the throne of the 
god are thus described by Ovid : — 

The Son's bright palace, on high colmnns raised. 
With burnished gold and flaming Jewels biased ; 
The folding gates diffused a silver light, 
And with a milder gleam refreshed the right 
Of polished ivory was the coVring wrought : 
The matter vied not with the sculptor's thooi^t, 
For in the portal was displayed on high 
(The work of Vulcan) a fictitions sky ; 
A waving sea th' infcoior earth embraced. 
And gods and goddesses the waters graced. 



The god sits high, exalted on a throne 
Of blazing gems, with purple garments on. 
The Hours, in order ranged on either hand. 
And Days, and Months, and Tears, and Ages stand. 
Here Spring appears with flowery chaplets bound ; 
Here Summer, in her wheaten garland crowned ; 
Here Autumn the rich trodden grapes besmear ; 
And hoary Winter shivers in the rear." " 

He was preceded each morning by his sister Eos, goddess of 
the dawn, who rose from her couch in the river OcS&nus, opened the 
gates of heaven, and proceeded in a chariot drawn by the swift 
horses, Lampus and PhaCthon, to announce the coming light to gods 
and men. Eos accompanied the god in his course and was then 
identified with HemSra, goddess of daylight. The horses, EoiiSi 

13 Greek Anthology (Mcrivale). u jfetcm., Book IL (Addison). 
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Pj^iOis, Ethon, and Phl6gon, were harnessed every morning by the 
Horsd to the chariot of Helios, when the fiery steeds would 

** Spring together forth, and swiftly bear 
The bounding car through clouds and yielding air. 
With winged speed outstrip the eastern wind. 
And leave the breezes of the mom behind." i* 

It was the Bomans who first identified Apollo with Sol, and wor- 
shipped him as the god of day. Begarded nnder this aspect, he was 
said to be the &ther of PhaStbon, but the latter was called by the 
(jlreeks the son of Helios. PhaSthon (the shining) was a young man 
whom Aphr5dite distinguished by entrusting him with the care of 
one of her temples. This notice from the goddess of beauty ren- 
dered PhaSthon so vain and aspiring, that Ep&phus, the son of lo, 
in order to check the young man's vanity, told him he was not of 
divine descent. At the suggestion of his mother, the Oeeanid 
Clj^mSnQ, PhaSthon determined to prove to the world tbat he was 
the son of Helios. Bepairing then to his father, he besought him to 
testify his paternal love by granting his son one request. Helios 
swore by Siyx to do so, and PhaSthon immediately asked for the 
guidance of the chariot of the sun for one day. Helios now repented 
of his promise, and pointed out to his son the great danger that 
would attend its fulfilment, but PhaSthon persisted in his demand ; 
and as the oath of Helios could not be recalled, the reins were 
handed over to the rash youth. Scorning his feeble hand, the 
horses turned from their usual course, and hastened towards the 
earth, which would inevitably have been set on fire, if Zeus had 
not hurled a thunderbolt at PhaSthon, who fell headlong into the 
river Erldftnus or Padus (the river Po). The Heliadie and Pha6- 
thonti&des (PhaSthon's sisters), who had yoked the horses to the 
chariot, wept so bitterly on the banks of the Erid&nus at their 
brother^s unhappy &te, that the gods, in compassion, metamorphosed 
them into poplar trees, the tears of the maidens being at the same 
time converted into amber, with which the river ErId&nus after- 
wards abounded. 

** The new-made trees in tears of amber run. 
Which, hardened into value by the sun, 
Distil for ever on the streams below : 
The limpid streams their radiant treasure show, 
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Mizt in the sand; whence the rich drops ooaveyed. 
Shine in the dross of the bright Latian Maid."u 

CyoDTis, a friend of PhaSthon, being likewise oyerwhelmed with 
grief, was changed into a swan, and placed amongst the stars. 

** For Qycnns, all for love, 'tis said. 
Of Phactbon untimely dead. 
Embowered amid the poplar wood 
Of that unhappy sisterhood. 
Kept plaining o'er the cruel wrong, 
And solacing his grief with soBg, 
Till o'er his limbs began to grow 
A downy plumage, white as snow ; 
Then to the skies he passed, and sent 
His voice before him as he went" *^ 

Helios once loved a daughter of Oc^nus and Tethys, named 
Olj^tia or Ciytlc, but he deserted her for Leucdthde, daughter of 
Orch&mus, king of Babylon. The jealous Clytia betrayed Leac5thde 
to Orch&mus, who buried his daughter alive. Helios, thus deprived 
of LeucothOc, transformed her into an incense shrub ; suid the un- 
happy Clytia pined into a flower called the Heliotrope or Sun-flower, 
which always turns towards the sun. 

Helios was worshipped in Trinacria (Sicily), where his daughters 
Phaethusa and Lamp^tia tended his sacred flocks : he had temples 
in many parts of Greece, and a colossal statue at Bhodes, one of the 
seven wonders of the world. His sacrifices were white rams, boars, 
bulls, goats, lambs, white horses, milk, and honey. 

In the temple of Apollo at Bome was preserved a collection of 
Sibylline oracles, which were contained in two gilt chests and placed 
in the basis of his statue. These oracles were collected to replace 
the Sibylline books, which had been kept in the temple of Jupiter, 
but were destroyed when the temple was burnt The Sibyls were 
maidens who were endowed with the gift of prophecy, and privileged 
to attain an incredible age. There were ten of them, namely, the 
Babylonian, the Lybian, the Delphian, the Cimmerian, the Ery* 
thraoan, the Samian, the Cumsean, the Hellespontian, the Phrygian, 
and the Tiburtine. The Samian Sibyl was & priestess of Apollo. 
She travelled from place to place, and died at length in the Troad, 
where a monument was erected to her in a grove sacred to Apollo 
Smintheus. The most celebrated of the Sibyls; however, was the 

15 Ovid, Metam., Book IL » Virgil, .Sneid, Book X. (Conington). 
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CnmflBan* whom some writers identify with the Erythnean, and scp- 
poee to have come from Cyme in Ionia, while others maintain that 
she belonged to Oumad in Campania. Apollo promised to grant the 
CmnsBan Sibyl in her youth whatever she aaked for, and she asked 
that the years of her life might equal in number the grains of sand 
which she then held in her hand ; but she forgot to ask for the per- 
petual bloom of youth at the same time, so that she became decrepit 
and haggard as yeaars rolled on. She advised with ^ncas before he 
descended into Hades ; and she appeared to Tarquinius Superbus 
with the nine Sibylline books for sale. The tale is well known 
how, upon Tarquin's refusing to buy the books, the Sibyl retired, 
destroyed three of them, and returned, asking the same price for 
the remaining six ; and, upon these being refused, again withdrew, 
destroyed three more, and returned, still asking the original simi 
for the remainder ; and how, when Tarquin purchased the last three 
of the mysterious books, which were foimd to contain predictions of 
great importance to the Bomans, the Sibyl vanished, and was never 
seen more. This Sibyl was known by the various names of Her5phlle, 
Demo, PhemdnOe, Delphdbe, Dem5ph5le, and Amalthca. 

The most beautiful statue of Apollo is that called the Apollo of the 
Belvedere, which was discovered at Bettuno in 1503, and is now at 
Rome. It is figured at the head of the present chopter, and is 
described in the splendid lines of Lord Byron : — 

•• Or view the lord of the unerring bow, 

The god of life, and poesy, and light— 

The Son in human limbs arrayed, and brow 

All radiant fh)m his triumph in the fight 

The shaft hath Just been shot— the arrow bright. 

With an immortal's vengeance : in his eye 

And nostril beautiful disdain, and might 

And majesty, flash their full lightnings by, 
Developing in that one glance the deity." i* 

ApoUo had several surnames, as Delius, Phoebus, Pythius, Oyn- 
thius, N5mius, Smintheus, and Pseon. The first and fourth names, 
Delius and Cynthius, were given him on account of his being 
bcm at Mount Cynthus in the island of Delos ; the second name, 
Fhoebns, to designate his brightness; Pythius, in reference to the 
Fythdn, which he slew ; Ndmius was a name which he bore in 

" ChiUk Harold, Canto lY., st. 161. 
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oommon with Pan, Hermea, and other gods proieciing ahepherds 
and paetores ; Smiutheus was derived either from Sminthe in 
TiOas, or from the Qreek word signifymg a moose. The andenta 
believed the mouse to be inspired by the vapours which arose from 
the earth, and regarded it as a symbol of prophetio power. At 
Chryse, in the Trocul, the statue of Apollo Smintheus had a moose 
under its foot ; and on coins, Apollo is seen with a mouse in his 
hand. The name of Paeon or Paan was given to Apollo because of 
Ids power to heal and to mitigate pain ; the name was transferzed, 
however, from him to the Paaan, a hymn chanted to him for the 
purpose of averting evils, and to warlike songs which were sung 
both before the commencement and during the time of a battle. 
The surname of Paeon has been also applied to .iflSsciUapins, as a god 
of healing, and to Than&tos, or Death, as the deliverer of men from 
the pains and evils of life. 

Apollo is represented as frequently exchanging his abode, acd 
Nisiting his favourite places : — 

** Like fair Apollo, when he leaves the post 
Of wintry Xanthu8» and the I^ycian coast : 
When to his native Delos he resorts, 
Ordains the dances, and renews the sports: 
Where painted Scythians, mixed with Cretan bands. 
Before the Joyftil altars Join their hands. 
Himself, on Cynthus walking, sees below 
The merry madness of the sacred show. 
Green wreaths of bays his length of hair endose ; 
A golden fillet binds his awful brows: 
His quiver sounds.'*"" 

The chief attributes of the god are mentioned in the following 
lines of Ovid : — 

*' Me Glares, Delphi, Tenedos obey ; 
These hands the Paiarean sceptre sway. 
The king of gods begot me : what shall be. 
Or is, or ever was, in £ate, I see. 
Mine is the invention of the charming lyre ; 
Sweet notes and heavenly nimibers I inspire. 
Sure is my bow, unerring is my dart 
• * * * * * 

Med'cine is mine: what herbs and shnples grow 
In fields and forests, all their powers I know ; 
And am the great physician called below " ^ 



»* Virgil, .^fneid, Book IT. (Dryden). >» MOanL, Book L (Dryden). 
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Apollo's oracle at Delphi was one of the most celebrated in Greece. 
Delphi, which is in Phocis, was situated on the slopes of Mount Par- 
nassus, and was originally called Pytho. It was considered as the 
central point of the earth, because when Zeus once sent forth two 
eagles, one from the east and one from the west, they met at Delphi 
In the centre of the temple dedicated to Apollo was a small opening 
in the ground, from which mephitio exhalations rose from time to 
time. When the oracle was to be consulted, a priestess, called Pythia, 
was placed upon a tripod, or three-footed seat or table, which stood 
over the chasm. All the words she uttered while intoxicated by the 
vapours were supposed to contain revelations from Apollo, and were 
carefully noted down, converted into verse by a poet employed for 
the purpose, and communicated by the priests to the people, many of 
whom came from the most distant parts of Greece and Rome to con- 
sult tills oracle. The intoxicatrog nature of the vapours was acci- 
dentally discovered, it is said, by the circumstance of some goats who 
had strayed near the mouth of the cavern haying been thrown into 
convulsions. 

The Pythian games took place at Delphi every four years, each 
Pythiad commencing in the third year of each Olympiad. They 
were held in honour of Apollo, Artemis, and Leto. At the earliest 
celebration of these games, the gods, goddesses, and heroes contended 
for the prizes. Castor conquered at a horse race ; Pollux at a boxing 
match ; Zetes and C&lais (the sons of Boreas, god of the north wind) 
gained prizes, the former at fighting in armour, the latter at a foot- 
race ; Peleus, king of the Myrmidons, won at throwing the quoit ; 
T^l&mon, the brother of Peleus, was the victor at a wrestling match ; 
and Herctiles carried off the prize at the panci&tium, an athletic 
game which consisted of boxing and wrestling combined. In honour 
of Apollo, the chief contest was originally a musical one, and the 
instrument used was the lyre. The prizes were at one time of gold 
or silver, or something else of intrinsic value, but afterwards they 
were merely crowns of laurel, oak, or beech. The temple at Delphi 
was the depository of immense riches, the oflferiiigs of kings and pri- 
vate persons who had received favourable answers from the oracle. 

ArtSmis (Diana), the twin sister of Apollo, was the goddess of 
hunting and chastity ; and, like her brother, she sent plagues and 
death among men and animals with her arrows. As a huntress, she 
WAS usually represented as a tall, beautiful, nimble maiden, armed with 
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a bow 01 speu, and eometiinM aooompaaied hj a dog. A qniw of 
anofft mi eloag scrou her ihoolden.; her dieo, whidi oorered Im 



note the aathnmnBi 
01 hunting boot 
■fitdkiug DooHy to 



with ribcmils, fonn 
which a &n looki 
wete omuJly allowed 
to eeoape and hang 
down. She haunted 
the banks of the 
river Emotaa in la- 
oonia, and the moan- 
taini ErrmanQkna 
andTafgetoB. She 
waa eepeciallj wor- 
shipped in Arcadia 
as the goddeea of 
the nymphs, with 
whom she hunted 
on the mountalDS. 
8heistlnud«eribed 
by Homwf^ 



Tbef ba; the boar, or chaw the boDtiilliig loe. 
High o'et the lawn with mat majefitlc pace, 
Aboye ibe nTniphe she creidi wltb sbvl; piue t 
DEatlDgulshed eic^llence the godden prova i 
KxaltsLabma.u the virgin morea"™ 




iDka, or Oyiithiu' Iu4|tht, 
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When in «be dan«e the graceAil goddeis leada 
The choir of nymph8» and overtops their heads. 
Known hj her qnirer and her lofty mien. 
She walks majestic, and she looks their queen. 
Latona sees her shine above the rest. 
And feeds with secret J07 her silent breast" 21 

Horace's hymn to Diana and Apollo mentions some of the chief 
attributes of the two deities : — 

** Te tender virgins fair, 

To great Diana sing ; 
Te boys, to Qynthios of the unshorn hair 

Your dulcet anthems bring ; 
And let Latona mingle with your theme, 
That dearer is than all to Jove, heaven's lord supreme 1 

Her praises sing, ye maids, 

Who doth in streams delight. 
In whispering groves, and intertangled glades, 

On Algidus* eool height. 
Or Erymanthus with its dusky pines. 
Or where with verdure bright the leafy Cragus shines. 

Ye boys, in numbers meet, 

Fair Tempe's jtraises chant— 
Delos, that was Apollo's natal seat. 

And loved peculiar haunt : 
Sing, too, his quiver with its golden gleams. 
And lyre, his brother's gift, that from his shoulder beams." ^ 

Artemis was frequently identified with SSlene or Luna (the moon), 
and was then represented in a long robe reaching to her feet ; a silver 
crescent rose &om her forehead, a veil was thrown over her head, 
and she travelled through the sky seated in a silver chariot drawn 
by horses or hinds. 

As a huntress, ArtSnus was a maiden divinity, insensible to love. 
She slew a handsome giant, named Orion, for his presumption in 
loving her. — Orion was a hunter, who had once loved and sought the 
hand of MSrOpe, the daughter of (Endpion, king of Chios. (Endpion 
objected to the suit, but being a&aid to say so, promised M^rOpe to 
Orion, provided the latter would kill all the wild beasts in the 
island, — a task which (Endpion deemed impossible. Having cleared 
the island of Chios from wild beasts, the hunter brought the spoils to 
his beloved; but (Endpion constantly deferred the marriage, untO 
n ^nttdt Book L (I>ryden> » Book L Ode 21 (Theodore Ma^tin^ 
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at last Orion, in a fit of intoxication, one day attempted to oaiiy ofi 
M^rOpe by force. The angry fetther now sought the aid of Dionysus 
to punish the giant ; Dionysus therefore sent satyrs to lull Orion to 
sleep, and (Eiiupion then deprived his -victim of sight. An ozacle 
declared that Orion would recover his sight if he travelled towards 
the east and faced the rays of the rising sun. Guided by the sound 
of a Cyclops' hammer, he found his way to Hephtestua, who took 
compassion on liim, and lent a guide named Cedalion who conducted 
the giant in the direction indicated. Orion recovered his sight, and 
then determined to be revenged upon (Endpion, but could never 
find him, CEnupion having been successfully concealed by Mends. 
The giant now repaired to Crete, and led a hunter's life in com- 
panionship with Art^inis; but as he importuned and annoyed the 
goddess with his love, she at length killed him with her arrows. — ^It 
is said tiiat ^sculapius was in the act of restoring Orion to life, 
when Zeus destroyed the physician with a flash of lightning. — Orion 
was made a constellation, and appears leimongst the stars as a giant 
with a belt, sword, lion's skin, and club. Homer depicts him as a 
mighty hunter in the shades below : 

" There huge Orion of portentous sise, 
Swift through the gloom a giant hunter lUes ; 
A ponderous mace of brass with direful sway 
Aloft he whirls, to crush the savage prey : 
Stem beasts in trains that by his truncheon fell. 
Now grisly forms, shoot o'er the lawns of helL"^ 

AjtSmis punished with a cruel death a young man named Actseon, 
who unfortunately incurred her displeasure. Actsson was a grandson 
of Cadmus of Thebes, and had been instructed in the art of hunting 
by the centaur Chiron. One day, as Actsoon was hunting, he saw 
ArtCmis bathing with her nymphs in the vale of Gargaphia, for whiob 
offence the goddess changed him into a stag, and caused him to be 
hunted and torn to pieces by his own fifty dogs upon the woody 
heights of Mount Cithseron. 

ArtSmis assisted her brother Apollo in slaying the children (^ 
Niobe, who had offended Leto ; ^^ and she punished (Eneus, the king 
of Calj^d5n in ^tolla, for once neglecting to offer up a sacrifice to 
her, by sending a monstrous boar to lay waste the fields of Oaljfdon. 
When Mgleager, the son of CEbeus, returned from tiie Argonautio 

» Odyssey, Book XI. (Pope). » See p. 60. 
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expediHoD, ajtd finind hii country being ntvaged by this taribls 
aninial , he Collected all the beroes of Greece to join bim in bunting 
tba wild beast. Amongst these bunteia were .Slsciilspiiu; the god of 
medidaB; Admetna, ihe king of Pbera^ in TbesBsly ; Peleoa, king 
of the Mjimldma ; the sons 
of TheBlltig, kbig of .^:tolia ; 
AmphlUitiis, tbe Argire 
ptophet; Idas and Ljn- 
ceus, the eons of Apb&reiu 
of Mesaenia; Iphicles, the 
half-brothtir of Hercules; 
Nestor, king of PJloa; 
Iiaerles, king of Ith&ca. bo. 
Meleiiger also enlisted into 
bis serrlce tbe Hwiil-foot«d 
bantrera AUUnta, tbe 
dangbter of ^sius. Tins 
maiden bad been nnised 
in bet io&ncy by a sbe- 
besT i^Kiii tbe Parthenian 
Hill, where she had been 
left 1:7 ^^ &lher; and, 
when she greir up, had 
been successful in over- 
coming and elaying the 










Tbe beroes oljeoted tc 
joining in tbe btmt. but their opposition wss overcome by HBleSger. 
At&lanta was the first to wonnd the boar, which MBleager at length 
killed. A oontentioii now aiosa becaose SISlSsgei presented Ihe bide 
of tJw animal to Atalanta ; and the Bona of Thestius, who bad 
joined in the hmit, sharing in the general diacontent, took the hide 
away &Dm the mtuden. — Tbestina waa tbe bther of Altbaa. MElea- 
ger's mother, and tiie sons allnded to were her brotheis, consequently 
the ancles of Meleager. — In a rage at theii unjust condnct, MEleager 
■lew his mules ; and this ad; as will be speedily seen, brought on 
bis own destmction. When ho was only seven days old, tbe Moir« 
or Fates bad appeared and foretold that tbe hoy's life wonld ei^ 
wbcsi tbe jneoe of wood, then bumlng upon the hearth, should be 
OLim, nrs. % 
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conianicil. AltluBA, ha motber, extingDiilied the flretcaad Mid oni^ 
ccaledit iuBcbest; bat the no axnm heard that ber Km had kUed 
hiiTrnda^ than die lifted 
r| thspieceof «ood,aiid,aiit 
burned on^ Uele&ger died. 
Althna, repentiiig too late 
of her haaty act, pnt an md 
to ber life ; Gleopabv, the 
irifa of Heleigor, died (rf 
grief; and hia aiatttt, who 
wept nncesaiiiglj at tbe 
death of Qieir btother, mn 
changed hy A^ ti^ iw into 
gmoca-heiiB, and tniu- 
fen«d totheiaUuidaf Uroe 
(one of the SpOrtdea), ui 
which the goddeaa had a 
temple. Two of the aists^ 
however, Gorgi and DS- 
IHnira, through tbe media- 
tion of Dion^aoB, retained their original fomta. 

The liaidiliood and courage of At&laola caused her (o be at length 
recognised b; Usius. her &ther, who had ever hitherto deei^md and 
repudiated bis child, as beinj[ a daughter. Tbe Delpbio oiaole 
cautioned the maiden agninst mBrryiDg. She tbeietbre required har 
BUitots to cont^^nd with ber in the foot-race, on the oonditioa that 
those who did not outran her Bhonld bo pnt to death. Id this way 
she diapoKd of man; anilorB ; but ehe waa at laat overomie b; 
Hilanion, son of the Arcadian Amphldamua. MilAoion wMi the 
mce by tbe aid of AplirOdltf , who provided him with throe beantiAd 
and tempting apples, which he let Ml one aHer another in the couna 
of the race. At&lanta coald not refrain from stopping to pick up tbe 
delicious fmit, and Mil&nion reached the goal before ber. The 
triumphant competitor now married At&lanta ; but he and hia irifa 
were boou atlerwBidH changed into lions, for Btraying nmanotkned 
into tbe sacred grove of Zeua. 

A &vonrite piieeteBB of Artemis waa TphTgCnln. the daughter of 
Agnmemnoo, king of Myoense, and hifl wife, Clytremnestra. Aga- 
uenmon oOeuded Artemia by killing a stag in her «acred grove, and 
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the goddess resented this offence by sending a calm jnst as the 
Greeks, who had assembled their fleet at Anils in Boedtia, were 
ready to start npon their expedition against Troy. The seer Calchas 
declared that ArtSmis would only be appeased by the sacrifice of 
IphlgSnla ; and the innocent girl was accordingly sent for to Ghalcis 
under the pretence that she was to be married to the warlike 
Achilles. IphlgSnia no sooner arrived, however, than the real object 
of her journey became known to her. Preparations for her sacrifice 
were already made, and she was immedmtely led forth to expiate the 
£a,tal error of her now repentant and distracted father. But just as she 
was about to be sacrificed, ArtSmis carried her off in a cloud to Tauris 
or Taurica (the Crimea), and substituted a stag as a sacrifice to herself 
in place of the maiden. IphlgSnia, thus rescued, subsequently be- 
came a priestess of ArtSmis at Tauris. The practices at this place 
were very cruel; for all strangers thrown upon the coast were 
sacrificed to the goddess. Orestes, the brother of Iphlg6nia, very 
nearly fell a victim to this custom. He had been sent by Apollo 
to fetch the image of ArtSmis, which was supposed to have fallen 
from heaven, and was kept in the temple of the goddess at Tauris. 
When Orestes, accompanied by his laithfiil friend Pj^l^es, arrived at 
Tauris, the young men were immedktely seized by the natives, and 
would have been sacrificed, if IphlgSnia had not fortunately recog- 
nised her brother. As the only means of escape, she fled with her 
brother and his Mend, carrying the image of ArtSmis thence to 
BraurOn in Attica. Here the goddess was worshipped by the 
Athenians and Spartans, and human victims were offered to her; 
but in later times the Spartans flogged boys and sprinkled the 
altar with their blood, as a substitute for human lives. IphlgSnia 
died in the service of ArtSmis at Brauron. It is sometimes said 
that the goddess rendered the priestess immortal, and caused hei 
to be worshipped as HScfite. In many parts of Greece IphlgSnla 
was identified with ArtSmis. 

The chief temple of ArtSmis was at EphSsus, in Asia Minor; 
but the Ephesian ArtSmis or Diana had little in conmion with the 
Grecian ArtSmis, except the name : she was an Asiatic divinity 
already established in Ionia when the Greeks first arrived there. 
The temple at EiphSsus was designed by ChersXphron, an architect 
of Gnofisos in Crete. An Ephesian named Herostriltus set fire to it 

Q 2 
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on tbs Bight that Alexander the Great waa boni,'' uid, nptm bdag 
pot to the tortare.eoiifesBedtbathehad done it to trtuumit hia nanw 
to potrterity. The Epheraaua passed a decree that his najae should 
be condemned to oblivion, bat, as the event boa proved, without 
effect. The temple vaa restored bj the joint 
eSbrta (^ the lonians, iind became one of tfae 
wondoni of the world, gome traces of the 
I foandationa are sU that remain ol this onm 
maginiflcent gtructiue. The nde woodm BtatiiB 
of the goddess, fkhled to have &llen down baa 
T— a, ia represented on extant coins. 
Aa Artfrois was identified with other goddeeae^ 
" '^ Bhe hoa been hnown by the varions uameB of 
Pb<ebe, Lima, B^lene, in heaven; A>:t&Dia,IKatta, 
IphigSnla, on earth ; and PCisSphOne, or Froeerplna, and HSoUe, in 
hell. AaSeleni,orthemoon,Art«mifiwasnotinaenail)letothafeehng 
of love. Eer heart warmed at the eight of a anrpassingl; beantifiil 
yonth named Bndj'mioD, who slept eternally on Hooat l£,tinns in 
Cario. She need to descend from the shies at night and kisa him ; 
at length her kiaaee brohe the spell which bound him to sleep, and he 
awoke. End]>uuon hod fifty daughters by the Moon. In the Britidi 
Uuaonm there a a beaatifal atatoa of the 
sleeping End^mion : — 
- How the pale nicebe, hunting In > groTC, 
Pint aw the bof Endymlon, ftom wba» ^m 
She took eternal fire Uut never diee; 
nmr she oonvejred blm aoftl; In a ileqi. 
Hid teapla tunnd with peppj, to the ite^ 
Hud ofoULatmii^ where iheatoopench nlg^ 
Gliding the nuuuuln irith ber brother'i 11(^1, 

The native Italian deities, who eotre- 
sponded to Apollo and Artemia, were Janna 
(or Diinna'') and Diina (or Jans), the god and goddess of light 

» Oct 13-14, B.O. 358. " Fletcher, fOiOfta fiHepHerdui, Act I. 

" DiiaSJ^rv equlnlent Ifl one icaiher, luiil to the Oreek Z. The OEmuuu en 
mlBtaken lu mppoelng Uut the LMln J wu pninoancBd (like th^re) u T. £(7- 
molDgliikUy, isd probablr orlgluiU;, Jania ii neerer to »u than to Apolla ; ud 
JMuw li tlH equlnknt rt iWiW tbe udeit coDion of Zeu. 
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(&<im Dia). The woisbip of Diana is aaid ta have heen iatrodnood 
at Boma hy Bsmta TnlliHE, vho dedicated a temple to her on 
Uoont Aventiiie. This monnt belonged to the plebeians, to whom 
the woTBhip of Di&na seems originall; to bave been confined. Bhe 
was afterwards completelj identified with the Greek Artemis; bnt 
Janus pieserred his individuality. He was woiBbipped b; the 
Etrnacans, and also bj the Bomans, as the deity who presided over 
the biynni-ng of everjthing. Henna the name of Janaary, when it 
waa made the first month of the year. In this character bis alatne 
had fbui &oes {Jama QuadH/rmu), for the four seasons. He was the 
porter of heaven, and was sumamed Fatuleus, the Opener, and 
OIdsIds, the BhuUer ; and his statue held a key. Aa the gnardian 
deitj of gates and doors 'Janaa) on earth also, he was represented 
with two fiices {Janm Bifixmi). Noma dedicated to him the covered 
passage or gateway {Jimut\ irflen erroneously called the Temple of 
Jauos, near tbe Bomau fonun, which stood open in time of war, and 
e all the 
world o< 
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CHAPTEE X. 



IbU; tluLy™*'id5]>iliix) the Henme ud Heinuu; UwCUDmai thaEWOck 
Hebues, the &Tcnirite herald of the gods, was the bod of Zexa and 
Maia, the eldest and most beanlifiil of the Fiei&dea (dsngbten <d 
Atlaa). He was bom in a groHo of Mount Cyllene, in ArcSdio, « 
mountain ofierwaids suxed to him, and upon the enmmlt of wMoh 
Ljceon, king of Anfblia, built a temple in honour of the god : — 

" Mereuiy, whom of ywe 
Kiit, U> mUiDl moUur, ban 
Id cold QrUene'a lir: 



Hermes is said to have been an anant thief. He haa been ohaiged 

with lobUng Apollo of his quiver and axrows; Pfieeidcm, of hit 

> VlrgD, AiciA Busk VIII. (Omlsclaii). 
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trident; AphrOdite, of her girdle; Ares, of his sword; Zeus, of his 
sceptre ; and Hephnstns, of several mechanical instroments. His 
propensity to steal was so strong that, a few hours after his hirth, 
he escaped from his cradle, went to PiSria, near Mount Olympus, 
and carried off some oxen helonging to Apollo. In order to avoid 
being discovered by the traces of his footsteps, he took the pre- 
caution to bind his feet with sandals, and then drove the oxen 
before him to Pjflos, on the western coast of Peldponnesus, where 
he killed two of the animals and concealed the remainder in a 
cave. After the skins of the slaughtered oxen had been nailed to 
a rock, part of their flesh cooked and eaten, and the rest burnt, 
Hermes returned to Gyllene, where he found a tortoise at the en- 
trance of his native cave. He immediately converted the creature 
into a lyre, by drawing strings across the shell, and then commenced 
playing upon his newly invented instrument Apollo, by his power 
of prophecy, soon discovered who it was that had robbed him, and, 
repairing to the cave of Gyllene, complained to Mala of what her 
eon had done. Maia inmiediately produced the child in his cradle ; 
but this did not satisfy Apollo, who carried the babe to Zeus, and de- 
manded that the oxen should be restored. Zeus commanded Hermea 
to deliver them up ; Hermes denied for some time having taken them, 
but when he found his repeated denials were of no avail, he con- 
ducted Apollo to the cave which contained the stolen cattle, and 
restored them to their proper owner. Hermes now commenced play- 
ing on his lyre, and the sounds he drew forth from the instrument so 
charmed Apollo, that he told Hermes to take back and keep thd 
oxen about which the contention had arisen. Hermes next invented 
the Syrinx, or pandean pipes, and as he disclosed his inventions to 
Apollo, the two gods soon became most intimate friends. Apollo 
gave his own golden shepherd's staff to his young friend, and taughe 
him how to prophesy 1>y means of dice. 

Zeus made Hermes the herald of all the gods, and the newly ap- 
pointed messenger was kept well employed by his august masters^ 
For instance, it was Hermes who was directed to lead Priam to 
Achilles, to ask the body of Hector ; it was Hermes who was re- 
quired to conduct Hera, Aphrddite, and Athena to Paris ; to fasten. 
Ixion to the eternally revolving wheel ; to bind Prdmetheus on 
Mount Caucasus ; to convey Dionysus, whom Zeus had saved from 
the flames which consumed S^mSle, to Ino, the sister of SSmSlel 
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to carrj off lo, and day the liimdred-ejed Aigns, ke. Heimes «■■ 
olta charioteer and cap-beaiei to Zeas, coadnotor of the dreema sent 
b; ZeoB to mankind, and of tfaa ohadai of the dead into the lower 
world. Ho waa the god of nuds and tha protaotor ot tnvellen. 
StatoeB of hln, called Hermae, ware placed i»i big^ nada aa aign- 
pasta; they veie alao placed at tbe doors of honsec^ in front of 
temples and other pablio bnildinga, at the corners of the atree^ 
iuaide booses, and elsewhere. — The Heimn, which were qnadrangalar 
pillara alxiiit the h^ght of the htiman form, aarmoimtsd by a head ct 
Hennee^ were held in great leveience by the Athenians.* 
A^ the guardian of flooha. Hermee waa worshipped by ehepbeids ia 
oonnection with Pin and the 
Njnnphs, and was lepreeenled 
by a statue with a ram neor him. 
The sacrifices ofTered to Henoei 
consisted of incense, honey, cakes, 
pigs, lambs, and young goata ; 
and the thiogs sacred to him were 
the palm-tree, tbe tortoise, tlie 
Dumber four, and BeveiaJ Unds 
of fish. He is, frequently repre- 
BeDt«d in a flying attitude weu- 
ing a broad-brimmed hat adorned 
with wings, and golden sandals, 
also provided with wings, which 
t carried him with the lapidity of 
tbe wind across land and sea. 
His cadueeut, or wand of pence, 
which he bore in bis capacity of bendd, waa originally tike golden 
staff of Apollo, and waa at one time entwined with green koves, 
tied curiously with white libbous, but it was afterwaida encircled 
by two serpento with wings. 

" With all bis biiiiu« soon the god vu aped ; 
HU ayli^ bit waa CUieDBl an bis iad ; 
WlnponhlsbHbnenhnugi and In hia hand 
Ho holiU Ibo Tlrtoe of the anaky wamL"' 




) StstDadmUarlrcn 

• Ort± Metam^ Book I. (firfiea). 
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Hermes was the author of many inyentions ; his talents, versatility, 
sagacity, and canning, rendered him a particularly useful attendant 
upon Zeus, who, when he disguised himself as a mortal, made Hermes 
the companion of his travels.'* In the Trojan war, Hermes took the 
part of the Greeks. The festivals of Hermes, called HermsBa, were 
celebrated at the Gymnasia. 

Mercury, who was identified with the Greek Hermes, was regarded 
by the Romans as a god of commerce and gain. He had a temple 
between the Circus Maximus and the Aventine Hill, and a temple 
and altar by a well in the district called the Porta Capena. At the 
festival of Mercury, which took place in May, merchants used to 
visit the well, which was believed to possess magical powers, and 
sprinkle themselves and their merchandise with the water from it, 
hoping by this act to ensure to themselves future gain. In the 
Yicus Sobrius (Sober Street) the god had a statue called Malevdlus 
(ill-willed). No shops were allowed to be kept in this place, and 
milk was here offered to the god, instead of wine. This statue of 
Mercury had a purse in its hand, to indicate the especial functions 
of the god at Boma The Fetiales, Roman priests whose duty it was 
to act as guardians of the public faith, did not recognise the identity 
of Mercury with Hermes, and instead of the cdduceus borne by the 
latter, adopted a sacred branch, as the emblem of peace, for their 
god. 

The attributes and exploits of Hermes are summed up in one of 
the most graceful odes of Horace : — 

" Mercarins, Atlas' grandchild eloquent, 
Who didst to gentle ways man's primal race 
By language monld, and their nncoath limbs lent 
The gymnast's grace, 

■* Herald of mighty Jove, and all the gods, 
Lord of the curvM lyre, who canst at will 
Filch for thy sport, whate'er may be the odds, 
rU hymn thee still 1 



* We have already seen that one of these visits was to Phr^a (chap. Iv.); and 
tSiis will explain the fSancy of the people of Lystra, in the neighbouring region of 
Lycacmia, who, supposing that the gods had come down in the likesesB of men 
called Barnabas Zeos, and Paul Hermes (Acts ziv. ll, 12). 



HEBKE3 OR MEECDHI0E. 

* Wben wHta loud threati be ohirgAd tfa» to fOngo 
Tbt Una tlv li°l>l>l> craft fnno him lud nOed, 
Etcd wbDf be ipok^ of quiver reft ind bow, 

> Qaitdng hli bblle, I? tbea ridi Mum ]«d. 

Stole put itB wsidiflre* toanilTrDj'i laeotni «*n, 

Aod thiongh the Oiedaa aa^ Id iiMj iped, 
Dtuetnafill. 
- Tfaon giild'it to bllM Che iplrtta oT (be Juit, 

DtItIdb tlie pbjmtflmB wLUi tti; gokloi rod ; 

In heAven and bell belnrcd, and beU In ttntt 



• Book I. Ode 10 (nundon Mu<1d> 
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CHAPTER XL 



Ateini, unull; oalled in Hornet FttUaB-Atbena., y/aa 
of Zeiu ood bis first wife Metis, and combined in her Dbaisotet 
Uie attiibalea of both hei parenta, since she hod the power end 
Tolom of the iormei, and the wisdom and prudence of the latter. 
She poBDOsflod these qnallties in so eminent a degree, tliat it was 
thcnght tb^ could only have emanated &om tbe brain of the Mng 
of goda himself; henoe the eitraordinary legend eometimes put 
forUi respecting bet birth. Zeus was seized with violent pain in 
bis bead, and, believing that hJa working brain was tiboat b> bring 
forth mme wonderfhl prodnctxm, raeolTod npon having bis bead split 
open, and sent tot his son, H^plueetu^ to perform the eztraonJinaiy 
Itet. HephffistuBt with a keen axe, struck as his Mber commanded 
bim to do, whereupon tbe goddess Atbena sprang, full; equipped 
in aimoor, from Qie head of the great ruler of the gods, and at cnoe 
took btt seat in tbe Great Couniul at tbe right hand of har 
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Upwards with monstrous ihoat lOnorft sprang; 

And Heaven and MxAber Earth in shuddering hocror nog." > 

The newly-born goddess assisted Zens and Herottles in the war 
with the Gigantes or Giants, not only with her counsel, but by the 
active part she took in the straggle, for she buried EncSl&dns beneath 
Biount ^tna, and slew the winged giant Pallas. She was the pro- 
tectress of agriculture, invented the plough and rake, taught people 
to yoke oxen, to tame horses, &c. ; and, when contending with Pdsei- 
don as to who should produce the most useM gift, she created an 
olive-tree^ which rose in full bloom from the earth.' She invented 
many kinds of work adapted for women, and was herself skiUed in 
weaving. A Lydian maiden named Arachne — ^the daughter of Idmon 
of G0l5ph5n, a £unous dyer in purple — once dared to chaUenge 
Athena to a trial of skill in weaving, and produced a piece of doth 
in which she had interwoven the loves of the gods so exquisitely, 
that the goddess, unable to find &ult with it, tore it to pieces. The 
unhappy maiden hung herself in despair ; Athena, however, moved 
with compassion, loosened the rope, and saved the life of Ajuchne, 
but pimished her for her presumption in thinking she could excel a 
goddess, by changing her into a spider ; and she converted the rope, 
with which Arachne had hanged herself, into a cobweb. 

Athena visited with a severe punishment another mortal who 
displeased her. A Theban named TirSsias chanced to see the 
goddess bathing ; for this offence she sprinkled water upon his &oe, 
and blinded him. At the earnest prayer of Gh&rlclo, the mother of 
TirSsias, that the sight of the offender might be restored, Athena 
relented ; but being unable to bring back sight to the eyes she had 
once blinded, she conferred upon TirSsias the power of understand- 
ing the voices of birds, made him a sootlisayer, and gave him a 
golden staff, with the help of which he would be able to walk as 
safely as if he saw. The prophetic powers with which the goddess 
of wisdom endowed this blind seer were so wonderful, that when, 
after a long life, he drank of the well of Tilphossa, or Tilphusa, and 
died, he continued to exercise his wonderful functions in the world 
below, where Homer represents Ulysses as consulting him. 

Athena sided with the Greeks in the Trojan war ; but she turned 
her resentment against them, when Ajax the Lesser tore Gassandia, 

1 PLDdar, Olymp. viL (Gary). ' > See Chapter Y. 
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the daughter of Priam, from the sanotnary of the goddess, whither the 
terrified maiden had fled for safety as soon as Troy was captured. 
For this atrocity on the part of Ajax, Athena harassed the retiring 
fleet of the Greeks with storms, and destroyed Ajax himself: — 

** Gould Pallas fire 
The ArgiTe fleet to wreak her ir^ 
And drown the crews, for one offeno^ 
Mad iLjax's curst incontinence ? 
She from the clouds Jove's lightning cast, 
Diq[)erEed the ships, the billows massed. 
Caught the scathed wretch, whose breast exhaled 
Fierce flames, and on a rock impaled."' 

A fiiYoarite hero of Athena was Ulysses, whom she contrived to 
bring at last to his native land, notwithstanding the prohibition of 
Pdseidon, and the implacable hatred with which the god of the sea 
pursued the hero and kept him a wanderer from home. 

A splendid festival, called the great P&n&thensea, took place 
at Athens in her honour, in the third year of every Olympiad, 
when the peplus of Athena (a crocus-coloured garment made by 
maidens, and interwoven with designs representing EnoSl&dus and 
other giants overcome by the great daughter of Zeus), was suspended 
to the mast of a ship and conveyed in a grand procession to the 
Acr6p51is, where it was hxmg as a decoration on the statue of the 
goddess. Nearly all the population of Attica took part in this pro- 
cession, either on foot, in chariots, or on horseback. Old men held 
olive branches, maidens carried baskets with offerings for the goddess, 
and young men attended in armour. The whole of this procession 
is represented on the Meze of the ParthSndn, the work of Phidias 
and his pupils, part of which is now preserved in the British Museum. 
The prize in the contests which took place during the festival was a 
vase fiUed with oil extracted from the sacred olive-tree of Athena on 
the AcrOpOlis ; the reward of a golden crown was at the same time 
bestowed on men who had deserved well of the republic. The 
temple of Athena on the Acr5pdlis was called the Parthenon, or 
Virgin's House : it was built of marble ; was richly decorated within 
and without with colours and gilding ; contained a colossal chrysele- 
phantine (ivory and gold) statue of the goddess, the work of Phidias ; 
and was adorned with other sculptures executed under the direction 

* YirgO, .^neid, Book L (Conington). 
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or by the hand of the same great artist^ Athena uns mmibipjped 
in all parts of Greece, bnt especially at Athena, of which city ahe 
was the guardian g^desB : — 

" Forsaking Scheria's ever pleasing shore. 
The winds to Marathon the virgin bore; 
Thence where proud Athens rears her tow*r7 head. 
With op'ning streets and shining Btruct u res spread. 
She past, delighted with the well-known seats ; 
And to Erechtheoa' sacred dome retxvats."* 

Hence she is frequently invoked by the poets. For example: — 

•* Pallas Tritonia I sov'ref gn power ! 
Defecd thy loved Athenian tower ! 
Raise and protect thy cherished stata 
From dvil war and stem debate 1 
Thou and thy dre, her children save 
From doom of an untimely grave !" * 

The ancient court of the Aredp&gus was instituted by Athena, and 
it was her privilege, when the votes of judges were equally divided, 
to give the casting one in £ekvour of the accused, as she is made to do 
by ^schylus at the trial of Orestes. 

As Hephaestus, like Athena, gave skill to mortal artists, the two 
deities had temples and festivals in common at Athens, notwith- 
standing that HephsBstus once so much offended Athena^ that she 
had turned upon him in anger and compelled him to take to flight. 

The things sacred to Athena were the owl, the serpent, the oak, 
and the ob've-tree, and the sacrifices offered to her were bulls, 
rams, and cows. She had various names: Pallas, ParthSnos or 
the Virgin, Trito or Trit5g6nia, Glaukopis or blue-eyed, Erg&tis 
or the workwoman, and many others. An image of Athena or Pallas, 
called the Pall&dium, stood on the Acrdpdlis. But there was in 
Athens another and more celebrated image, called the Trojan Pall&- 
dium, about which the following tradition is related :-^The goddess 
at one time resided with Tritdn, and formed a friendship with his 
daughter Pallas. One day the divine maidens were wrestling to- 
gether for exercise and amusement, when Zeus interfered by suddenly 

4 When Athens was besieged in 1687 by the Venetians, a bomb exploded in the 
eentre of the ParthgnQn and destroyed a great part of the side walla. The ruins 
which remain give a good idea of the oonstmction of the building In all Its parts. 

• Homer, Odyttey, Book YXL (Pope>. < Greek Anthology (M6rlvale> 
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holding bis ngia befbra PbIIsb. Pallas looted np, and in that im- 

guBided moment was mortall; irmmdad bj Athena- The goddees, 

in her aonoir at the event, canaed an image of hei fiiend to be 

mads, and sbe hnng tbe &tal ngis round if. This image vas 

three cubits high, bad in tbe right haitd a spear and in the left a 

spindle and distaff ; it was called ttie Fallidium, ajid was kept in 

heaTSD, nntil one daj Glectni, the mother of Dari^ns (the mjthical 

ancestor of the Trojans), came as a auppllaot to the PalUdimn, and 

touched the sacred image, nheienpoa Zeos 

seized it in anger and burled it down irom 

heaven. The image fell upon the earth at 

Tn^, jost when Dus, the great grandsim of 

DajtUuus, nas beginning to build the city. 

□us erected a sanctuaiy for this Fall!ldium. 

which was carefblly preserved and reveienccd / 

bj the Trcijaus, as an oracle deolaied that { 

no city in possession of the sacred tieai 

could ever be taken by an enemy. Be 

the fell of Troy, the Falbdinm was carried 

offbyUlysaesandDiomedefl; butDemOphon, 

king of Athens and son of Theseos, took it 

again from Piomedes, when tbe latter returned 

fiom Troy. The Palladium was then kept 

at Athena, but many other ciUes, as Argos 

in Greece, and Rome, Lavlninm, LucSria, 

and Biris in Italy, pretended to bo ia pos- 

■Milon of the protecting image. 

Athena iras repreaeated as a bcautifol and 
majeitui woman, attiied in a Spartan timio 
without sleeves, over which was a cloak, pep- 
Ins, or dilftroys. — Tbe peplua was a shawl, 
OBually confined by a brooch, and the chlfimys was a scarf wonnd 
about tbe flgore. — Athens's armour consisted of a lance ; a helmet 
ornamented with griEBns, heeds of rama, horses, and spHnxea ; and 
a breas^late called tbe legis, made of the skin of tlie goat Amalthea, 
who Eockled Zeus when an infant. This eegia was bordered with 
snakes from the head of the terrible Qorgon, Medusa, and in tbe 
centre was the head itself of Medusa. It belonged to and was 
won by Zens himself but was often lent by him to A^oUo vA 
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Athena. She is thus represented by Homer as arming herself for 

the fight:— 

*• Pallas, the child of aegls-bearlng Joye, 
Within her father's threshold dropped her veil, 
Of airy texture, work of her own hands ; 
The cuirass donn'd of doud-compelling Jove^ 
And stood accoutred for the bloody fray. 
Her tasselled aegis round her shoulders next 
She threw, with Terror circled all around ; 
And on its £Bice were figured deeds of arms, 
And Strife, and Courage high, and panic Rout: 
There too a Gorgon's head, of monstrous size, 
Frowned terrible, portent of angry Jove: 
And on her head a golden helm she placed. 
Four-crested, double-i>eaked, whose ample yerge 
A hundred cities' champions might suffice. 
Her fiery car she mounted : in her hand 
A spear she bore, long, weighty, tough; wherewith 
The mighty daughter of a mighty sire 
Swept down the ranks of those her hate pursues." ' 

Athgna was worshipped under the name of Minerva at Borne, 
where she ranked as the third great divinity, Jupiter being the tist, 
and Juno the second. The three deities were worshipped together 
in one common temple on the Capitol. Minerva was the patroness 
of all arts and trades, and the inventress of musical instruments, par- 
ticularly of wind instruments, which were used in religious worship. 
She was the protectress of females, and conferred skill upon them in 
sewing, spinning, weaving, &c. ; she guided men in the dangers of 
war, and in all difficult undertakings. She was usually represented 
with a helmet, a shield, and a coat of mail ; and the spoils taken 
from vanquished enemies were often offered to her. She invented 
nimibers, for which reason the custom of driving in the annual nail 
to mark a year was attached to the temple of Minerva. The number 
five was sacred to Minerva, and her festival, which took place in 
March, lasted five days. The most ancient temple of the goddess 
was on the Capitol, but she had another on Mount Aventine, and 
a chapel at the foot of the Coelian Hill, where she bore the name of 

Minerva Capta. 

» Iliad, Book V. (Lord Derby). 
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CHAPTER XIL 
Aim, god of war, comtpoDiling with tli« RomaD ■»*. 

AloUia (Otu and T^slta], Craaa. Aplir(kUt«. AHiolt, Myrrha. HiKrrliittlitu 
AJcctrfuoj Temu, Fsndloii, Pmas ixd PhSUimCls, ll;rB; SUii, AncUU, Tctbea, 
.l^e^ Nol^ Beiuiu, BelloniiU. 

AsiB, tba KiQ of Zens nod Here, was one of the great Olfmpian 
gods. Unlike the other gods who wore sometimes the direcbDra of 
war, Axee took a savage delight in the din and roar of battle, the 
■tii^ Blanghtei, and other diaastroua accompaoiments of warfaie. On 
ihia account he was generHli; hated bf the gods, and eepcciall; bv 
Athena, the goddess of niedom. Id the Iliad she addreBses 



*llim,H«it (bon baneoT 



LOrtAlij blood-BtalDo] lord. 
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and she aided DiOmedes, one of the most distmguiahed heroes io 
the Trojan war, in overcoming him : — 

** Then Diomed thnut forward in his turn 
His pond'pons spear ; low on the flank of Mars, 
Guided by Pallas, with sncoessftil aim. 
Just where the belt was girt, the weapon struck : 
It pierced the flesh, and straight was back withdrawn. 
Then Mars cried out aloud, with such a shout 
As if nine thousand or ten thousand men 
Should shnultaneous raise their battle-cry : 
Trq}ans and Greeks alike m terror heard. 
Trembling ; so £earftil was the cry of Mars." ^ 

In the battle of the gods, desoribed in the 21st book of the Iliad, 
Athena herself wounded Ares, when his prostrate body ooyered. 
seven handred feet: — 

** The goddess stoop'd, and in her ample hand 
Took up a stone that lay upon the plain. 
Dark, rugged, vast, which men of olden days 
Had set to mark the limits of their land. 
Full on the neck of Mars she hurled the mass, 
His limbs relaxing : o'er se^vien hundred feet 
Prostrate he lay, his hair defiled with dust" 

Ares was on another occasion overcome by the AloidsB, who put 
him in chains and kept him a prisoner for thirteen months, when 
he was set free by Hermes : — 

" Mars had his suff 'rings; by Aloeus' sons. 
Otus and l^phialtes, strongly bound. 
He thirteen months in brazen fetters lay : 
And there had pined away the God of War, 
Insatiate Mars, had not their step-mother, ' 

The beauteous Eribcea, sought the aid 
Of Hermes ; he by stealth released the god. 
Sore worn and wasted by his galling chains." * 

The A15id8B were two sons of POseidon and Iphimedia, the sister 
of that Er j^sichthon whom Demeter punished with insatiable hunger.' 
These youths, whose names were Otus and Ephialtes, were renowned 
for their gigantic size, their extraordinary strength, and wonderftil 
daring. At the early age of nine years they were twenty-seven cubits 
in height, and had the daring to threaten the Olympian gods with 

' lUad, Book V. (Lord Derl^) . > Ibid. > See Chapter VII. 
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wax. They attempted to pile tlie monntaiiia Pelion and Ossa upcn 
Olympus itaeIC and might have saoceeded in doing bo, if tbey had 
not been bIoIq by ApoUo before tbey atbuned the age of manhood, 

AreB was conqnered in oa eDconntei with HercOleB, vbo had 
killed CycnoB, a son of iliO god of war, Zens is sud to hava inter- 
fered on this occaaioo, tuid compelled Area to retreat to Olympna. 

Thia fiery god of war and tumnlt loved and waa beloved by 
AphiCdIt«, the gDddesa ot 
beauty ; he became jealous, 
however, of the fondnees ahe 
shoired for the beautiful 
Adonia, K youth whose 
motber, Hyrrha, had been 
ttBiuformed into a tnie, and 
in tbat fonn had given birth 
to her ion. The baantj of 
the child m charmed AphrO- 
dite that ebe conoealed him 
in a cheat, and conflded him 
to the cere of PersephOne, 
who, eqoally ple«Bed with 
the child, refiued afterwards 
to roatore iiim Zeus was at 
length called apon to decide 
the dispute between the ai^ry goddesses, and accordingly ho com- 
manded that Adonis should spend a part of the year with each of 
them in torn. After t>iia decision, however, Adonis gave the greater 
port of bis time toApbnidilS: and Area, mad with jealousy, resolved 
to rid himself of this yonthM rival. Knowing that Adonis was 
greatlj addicted to the cbaae. Area transformed himself into a boai, 
and ondet this form Buffered himself to be pntsned by AdoDis, whom 
he then soddenly turned upon and killed. In pily ibr the excessive 
grief of Apbr5dite at the death of hei fayonrite, the gods of the 
lower vrorld granted that Adonis should return to her npon c«rth 
for dx months out of every year.'' 

Ares was (nocessfiil in at least one appeal which he made to iia 
gods. They acquitted him when FCacidon bnnight him belme them, 
ebtigei with the murder of HalinhDthioa,' 
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It \a said that a youth named Alecfrj^on, who had been charged 
\)j Ares to give timely notice of the approach of Eos or Aurora, the 
goddess of daybreak, fell asleep one morning upon his watch, and 
neglected his duty. For this offence Ares changed him into a cock, 
and condemned him to atone for his omission by always crowing 
before the break of day. 

Ares had a son named Tereus, who was king of the Thradans at 
Daulis, an ancient city in Phocis. Tereus was solicited to aid Pan- 
dion. King of Athens, in a war against Labd&cus, king of Thebes. 
Tereus gave the desired help, and Pandion, who had two daughters, 
rawarded Tereus by bestowing upon him one of the maidens in mar- 
riage. Tereus then returned to Daulis ; but after some time Procne, 
his wife, desired to see her sister, PhUdmela, and prevailed upon 
Tereus to go and fetch her. Tereus accordingly went to fetch Phll5- 
mela, but ill-treated her on the way home, cut out her tongue, and 
confined her in a lonely castle, where he lefk her, telling his wife that 
her sister had died on the road to Daulis. Procne, who mourned 
long for Phlldmela, was at length informed that her sister was not 
dead ; and PhnOmela contrived, by means of a few words woven into 
a peplus, which she sent privately to her sister, to confirm the truth of 
the statement. Procne, who at this time was just going to celebrate 
the orgies of Bacchus, concealed her resentment from her husband, 
while she meditated revenge. As she could, during the festivals, 
roam unrestrained about the country, she hastened to deliver her 
sister, and concerted with her the means of punishing Tereus. She 
ended by killing her little son Itys, and serving him up in a dish to 
his father. In the midst of the repast, Tereus called for his son ; 
Procne then told him what she had done, and Phfldmela confirmed 
the horrid tale by throwing the head of the child upon the tabla 
Tereus immediately drew his sword to kill the sisters, but they 
fled from him, and he pursued them. As they ran, they were all 
meteimorphosed into birds : Procne into a swallow, PhUdmela into a 
nightingale, and Tereus into a hoopoe or a hawk, while Itys was 
changed into a pheasant. 

The worship of Ares was not very general in Greece ; but great 

regard was paid to the god of war at Some, where he was worshipped 

under the name of Mars, and had numerous temples dedicated to 

him, the most important of which were, one outside the Porta Oapens, 

and another in the Forum, built \ri hMsgi&iyisu His priests, called 
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Sftlii (dancers), were instituted by Niima Pompllius. They were 
twelve in number, and bad the care of the twelve Ancilia^ or sacred 
shields, which were kept in the temple of Mars on the Palatine Hill. 
The first of these ancilia was supposed to have fallen from heaven, 
and was of a form unknown till then, namely that of an oval with 
the sides curved inwards, so that the shield was narrower across 
the middle than at the top and bottom. An oracle declared that the 
empire of the world was destined for the city that should preserve 
this shield. Noma had eleven others made exactly like it. During 
the festival of Mars, which commenced on the 1st of March, and 
was continued for several days, the S&lii, wearing their official 
dresses, went through the city, carrying the ancilia, which they 
struck with rods, while they danced and sang hymns in praise of 
Mars and all the other gods. The dress of the S&lli consisted of an 
embroidered tunic, confined by a brazen belt, the tr&bca, or striped 
tdga, and the apex, which was a close-fitting cap, having fixed upon 
the crown a pointed piece of olive wood, encircled at the base with 
a lock of wool. 

Mars was regarded as the protector, and even as the father, of the 
Romans ; for he is said to have become, by the vestal virgin Bhea 
Silvia, the &ther of Bomtilus and BSmus, the founders of Rome. 
The mother and the babes were thrown into the river, but the cradle 
in which the children were placed was stranded at the foot of the 
Palatine Hill, where the city of Rome was afterwards built. They 
were suckled by a she-wolf, which circumstance forms the subject 
of one of the earliest and finest works of Roman art (see drawing on 
p. 102). 

" There too the mother wolf he made 
In Mars' cave supinely laid : 
Aroand her udders nndianayed 

The gamesome infants hung ; 
While she, her loose neck backward thrown, 
Caressed them fondly, one by one. 

And shaped them with her tongue."* 

Mars was regarded aa a triple deity, namely, as a god of war, of 
agriculture, and of the state. Under the first of these aspects he was 
worshipped by the name of Gradivus ; under the second, by that of 
Silyanus ; and under the third, by that of Qulrinus. He had also 

• Virgil, .Sneid, Book VIIL (Ooninc^nV 
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other names, Hia wifa irai called NSria, ot Neriene. Man is repn>- 
tented aa an aimed warrior. Scanetiniee Its ia driven b; a distracted 
woman, in a chariot drawn 1^ hia horsee, Ftiglit end Tenor, pre- 
ceded by Discord in tattered garmenta, and atteoded b]r Clamour, 
Anger, Fear, Ac. The anjmala oanaaciated lo the fnrioue god were, 
the dog, on aooount of his vigilance ; the trolf, on account of his 
rapacity : the raven, because ho feasts npon the slain ; and the ccxsk, 
beoaose, by bia wakefulness, be prerenta BurprUe. 

Bellona, called bj the Greeks Enyo, was the goddess of war. She 
was the reputed daughter of the sea-deities, FhorcTs and C^to, and 
wea the constant oonipa.nioQ of Mara, whose sister she was freqnenttf 
supposed to be. She prepared hia chariot for wai, and appeared in 
battles with dishevelled baar, and a torch la one hand, while in tbe 
other she carried a scourge, with vbich she stimnlated tile com- 
batants to a flero^ onslaught. Ber priests, calted Bellonarii, inflicted 
wouudson their arms and legs iniU the blood flowed, wheuevei they 
ofi^red sacrifioea to the goddeatL She had a temple erected to h^ 
in the Campus MartitiB. 




Diomrsus or bacchus. 




CHAPTER XTn. 

lUoaf tOM, god of wine ; alio called, hj both Greeks aid Romaiia, Buchiu. 

ShnlU, Idd, Attiina^ H^dei, OOa or Pntena IToorgns, St^n, Sileni. SiUniK 

nmflm. Patheii^ Aglv^ AnUuOe, ArfulDg, Dolphins, Theeeos, AndidgeSii, 
Mlda^Boidliis, Ic&rlw ot Bofitc^ ErlgSna ot the Virgin, Msn or PiDCJtiJD. Agil- 
ttib, VBofu, Mii^da (AlcUboB, Leocippi, AidppS). Tb6tu, ThJEoi. OKilU. 
DlthjPnuub, BuchulUi, UUDyda, Orgii. 

DionSscb, tbe yontfaful, beentifuU efiemiuHte god d widb, to wliom 
waa afterwuds applied tbe BWDame of BHCchiu ' — a name indicating 
BoiiM and not — iraa the son of Zena and SSmEle, daaghtei of Oad- 
cnta of Thebes. It is said that Hem, being jealous of 8GmSte, dia- 
the soda. IbU Is slBO a Greek nuoe. Il 



> Unlike mortcf the letln 
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guised herself as a morta]« and* feigning friendship for her riYal. 
oounselled her to require Zeus, as a test of his love^ to reveal himself 
when next he came, in all me fulness of his gloij and majesty, as 
he usually appeared to his queen. SSmSle made the request, and as 
Zeus had sworn to grant whatever she asked of him, he complied, 
although reluctantly, with her wish, and disclosed himself as the god 
of thunder in her presence. SSmSle was instantly consumed by the 
flashes of his lightnings, but Zeus contrived to save the in£uit Dio- 
nysus, and gave him into the charge of Hermes, who conveyed the 
child to Ino and Ath&mas, and begged them to bring him np as a 
girL Ath&mas, however, having incurred the anger of Hera, was 
soon afterwards visited with raging madness, whereupon Zeus changed 
Dionysus into a ram, and confided him to the Nymphs of Mount 
Nysa, in Thrace, where he was brought up in a cave. These nymphs, 
the daughters of Atlas and iBthra, daughter of Oce&nus, were after- 
wards, on account of their care of Dionysus, placed among the stars^ 
and called the Hy&des. 

When Dionysus grew up, Hera drove him mad, and in a frantio 
state he wandered through many countries; first to Egypt, where he 
was well-received by the king Getes, whom the Greeks called Pro- 
teus ; next to Syria, where opposition was made to his planting the 
vine ; and afterwards into Asia, where he spent several years wan- 
dering through India. Wherever he went, he taught the cultivation 
of the vine, and Introduced the elements of civilization. Upon his 
return to Europe he passed through Thrace, and was so ill received 
by Lj^curgus, king of the Edones, that he threw himself into the sea 
and sought refuge ,with the njrmph Th€tis ; ^ while the Satyrs and 
Bacohantic women who had accompanied the god were taken pri« 
Boners by Lj^curgus ; the women however, were soon liberated. 

** Not long did Dryas' son, Lycurgos brave, 
Survive, who dared the ImmortAls to defy: 
He, 'mid their frantic orgies, in the groves 
Of lonely Nyssa, put to sbamefnl rout 
The youthful Bacdius' nurses; they, in fear. 
Dropped each her thyrsus, scattered by the hand 
Of fierce Lycurgus, with an ox-goad armed. 
Bacchus himself beneath the ocean wave 
In terror plunged, and, trembling, I efuge found * 

In Thetis' bosom, &om a mortal's threats." > 



'SeeCbApterV. * iltdd, Book YX (Lord Derby> 
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Theae Satyi^ wlkO irera uueparaM; aonaeoted with the worebip of 
Ditm^iw, end vere hii crautant companioaB daring his «ojouni upon 
. ««rth, wen mnton beinga, with briiOj heii, tuned op noaes, and 
pi»iitede«s; the; bad two B[iiall}ionu growing out of their foreheads, 
and tail* like those of the horBs or goat The elder ones were called 
ffilEni, one of whom, named BQenoB, is said to have been bom at 
NyHft, and to have aided in bringing up and icBtrocting DionjEOB. 
^isdeacribed as a fat jorial old man, carrying a wins bag; and 
WM geneiall; too mach intoiicated to wiilk, for which rcaaon he 
either lode upon an am, or wb« 
ouiied hj the Satjre. He was 
Gmd of mneio. dandng, and le- 
Tela, and was also a prophet; 
morialB vuhiiig to oonault him 
need to EtnpriBa him when he 
waa either drunk oi aaleep, and 
throw chalnB of fioweis round 
him, when he was compelled to 
■fog or prophesy to them. Be 
ioTsnted a kind of flute ; and 
m, danoe called Sllenna waa 
named after him. The yonnger 
SUj'ri, called Satyrigd, were 
fond <d wine and all kinds of <; 
■enseal pleasore. In Borne 
they were called Fanni or 

Famu, and weM represented with la^eboruB and gotta' feet. Th^ 
woe nmiall; seen with Sntes, the tbyrsos, — a rod or spear, the top 
or point of which waa ooTSted with Tine leaves in a conical form, 
or eke with a pineapple at fir cod^ — the Syrinx, or pan-pipes, the 
■hepheid's staffs and onps or bags filled with wine ; they wore the 
ikinBof animalgfbrtbeir clothing, and their heeds were crowned with 
wreaths of the ivy, vine, or fir. Bepreseotatione of Satyrs are vei7 
nmuaoas; but amongst the moet celebrated in antiquity waa the 
Satyr of Frauteles at Athens. 

By expelling Dionysn^ LJ^cnr^nsdrew npon himself the digpleasnre 
of the gods, and waa afflicted with madness ; he mistook his own son 
Dryaa fbr a vine, and killed him, and actually hewed off one of his 
own legB,«appo6ing he waa ontting down lines. The CQasL<>i^ wnic& 
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to [Bofnae faat, and an omcle deelarad that fertility would rttmt be 
restored to the land while Lj^cargna lived. The Edonee thenfiK^ in 
despair, put their klDg in tdiuoB, and ouTied ham to Mount Paugsmn, , 
where he was tom to jKeces b; hones. 

Dion^tnu now retomed to hia native cit; of Thebes, where lie ccnn- 
pelled the women to eome out of their homes and celebrate hia festi< 
vali^ either on Hoont Cithnron w Pamasaoa. The female oom- 
panicna of his nvela were called Bacclue, Ijenn, Hnnftdes, Thjiiftde^ 
HimaUanes, Olodoaee, and Baas&ra or Baa&rldes; they ran wild 
npoQ the moDutaina, with dishevelled hair, canjing in tLur faandi 
tbjni, cymbals, awords, or aarpeuta i — 

" So wbeu tbe ^'■"c'ng abrliie la Bttrnd, 
ADd'BuxbDtt BucbDii' bUumnd, 
Tbe Thyiid itarts bom ileep. nod flica 
Wben (brongb Uie nigbt (^ibvnm cHn."* 

PentheoB, the gtandson of Cadoras, mled in Thebea whan Dkh 
nysoa returned 
aa this king re- 
sisted the mtio- 
dnotion of the 
Baeduo nte^ ha 




It madness. Here he waa mistaken 

• yirsU, JOltii, Book IV. (Cvlcghia). 
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his mother Agave (daughter of Oadmus) and her sisters Ino and 
AntOnde, and in their fury they tore him to pieces. 

Dionysus next went to Argos, where the people at first refused to 
worship him ; but he punished the women with frenzy, and then he 
was receiyed as a god, and temples were erected to him. 

The last feat of Dionysus was performed on his voyage from Ic&ria 
to Naxos, the largest of the Oycl&des. He had hired and set sail in 
a ship belonging to some Tyrrhenian pirates, but he discovered that 
the men, instead of steering to Naxos, were directing the vessel to- 
wards Asia, with the purpose of selling him for a slave. Dionysus 
therefore changed the masts and oars into serpents, and himself into 
a lion ; ivy grew around the ship, and the sounds of flutes were 
heard in every direction, while the sailors, seized with madness, 
sprang into the sea, where they were metamorphosed into dol* 
phins: — 

** The vessd, fixed and rooted in the flood, 
Unmoved by all the beating billows stood. 
In vain the mariners would plow the main 
With sails nnforled, and strike their oars in vain ; 
Aronnd their oars a twining ivy cleaves, 
And climbs the mast, and hides the cords in leaves : 
The sails are covered with a cheerful green, 
And berries in the fruitful canvass seen. 
Amidst the waves a sudden forest rears 
Its verdant head, and a new spring appears. 

The god we now behold with open eyes ; 
A herd of spotted panthers round him lies 
In glaring forms ; the grapy clusters q>read 
On his &ir brows, aiMl dangle on his head. 
And whilst he firowns, and brandishes his spear, 
My mates, surprised with madness or with fear. 
Leaped overboard. 

***** 

Full nineteen sailors did the ship convey : 
A shoal of nineteen dolphins round her play." * 

Dionysus married Ariadne, who had been deserted and left in the 
island of Nazos, by Theseus, son of .^eus, king of Athens.^ When 
Dionysus arrived at Naxos, he rescued Ariadne, and presented her 
at her wedding with a beautiful crown, which was eventually placed 
amongst the stars, and called the Corona Borealis. 

Amongst the most noted worshippers of Dionysus was Midas, the 

« Ovid, MUanL, Book HL (Addi8on> • See (3haylu XJLLL 
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effeminate king of Phfygift, who decided to nnfutmuttelj »i the 
mmictkl content between Pin and Apollo.^ Uldaa traa tl^ son td 
Qoidiw— the king 
that tied the oele- 
btated and intri- 
cate knot' — and 
GfbEle; and mt 
noted tor his lote 
of riohea. When 

ts cwrisd gniiiu 
of wheat into hit 
moutli, and thii 
ciicomataiioe waa 
regaided aa an in- 
dication that he nu born tobethepoBBeaaorof gieatiichee. Besidea 
being king of Fhr^gia, Midas also roled otgt the Brjges, a people 
in Macedonia, from whom tlie Phijgiana were descended. On one 
occasion, when Mldoa was among the Brjgea, Bilenna, the aged 
iustractor and companion of Dionysoa, having Bttafedi in a fit of 
intoiicatioQ, into the rose-gardens of the Ptuygian mouarcli, waa 
canglit b; some rountiy people, bound with wreaths of flowery and 
led before the king, who received him kindly and hospitably, and 
then led him back to Diony sua. Dionysua, aa a recompense tat 
this treatment of his aged iiiend, (Aked to giant Midas whatever 
be asked foi, and the king requested that ever; thing he toncaed 
might be tnmed into gold. This request was so Mly complied 
with, that even the food of Midas became gold as aoon as he put 
it into his mouth ; ho therefore besought the god ta take baok the 
fatal gift, wbereupoD Dionysua desired the king to battle in the 
liver Pactolus, a small river in Lydia. Midas obeyed, and was 
direated of the once coveted power; while the aands of the river 
were oonverted into grains of gold. — Midas was related to the taca 
ol Satyrs, and was once visited by one of the Land, who indulged in 
so many jokes at tbe king's expense, that the latter at length soaght 
to entrap his visitor, by mixing wine in a, well from trhicb lihe Satyr 
diauk. The Ba^ drank of the well, soon fell asleep, tmd waa 
oaoght 

.' Se« Uup. IX. * IbM. 
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THooftm wu Teiy hoapitably reoaived by Icarliu, a: 

vho lived in tb« time of iiitg Faiufion. In Tctnm foi the kindnem 

lie raOGiTed, the god taught lo&rioB how to make wins ; and Ic&iiw 

me da; regaled some peasants with the new beTeraga, which soon 

intoxicated them. Being terrified at their condition, and believing 

themselTei poiaonad, the pcasBntB tamed npon their bene&j; tor, killed 

him. and buried him beneath 

a tree. Eti[g<iDe, the daughter 

of lolriuB, diBCoyerod, by the 

help of a Uttle dog namod 

Hiera, the grave of her Mher, 

and miable to support her 

gtie^ banged herself npon the | 

tree which oTerahadowed the ^ 

spot whete be was buried. 

The godii in pity, raised Ictt- 

rios. bit dangbter, and Iiis 

lUthful little dee, in^ «">- 

stellationa ; Ic&rios became 
Bootes or Arctums ; Elrtgtiiie, 
the Tirgin ; and Mma, Pio- 
ojfaa, or the h'ttle dog. 

At a IwtiTal caUed the 
Agrionb, at OrohOmenna in 
Boeotia, the Hm jfSi:des, three 
dangfafera of Hfiif as, the king, 
refnsed to join ia the o^ea. 
This rejeotioD of bia woisbip 
DioDfms BDniebed Yij chang- 
ing tiie sisters into three bats, 
and their work into vinea. The 
c&thBe, Leocippe, and Ardppi. 

Dionysos had bj Ariadne seTetel children, amongst whom wm 
ThOas, kiog of Lemnos ; the god was also the fat1ii:r of varioas mytho- 
logical beings. 

When Dionyena had at length eetablished his fiune as a god in 
different parts of the earth, he took his mother SSmelE ont of Hades, 
and nwe with her to Olympus, where she was henceforth called 
Thyone. In his eoilLerdays, the companioDS of Dioa\<sus^i«t& ^^ 
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OhailteB or Graces, but afterwardfl his constant companions were the 
Sileni, Pans, S&tj^ Oentanrs, &o. Dionysus was a prophetic god, 
and revealed the fature to mankind through oracles. He* like 
Apollo, was invoked as a god of the healing art; and, like De- 
meter, as a protector of trees. Faces or heads of Bacchus, called 
Oscilli, were often suspended to the branches of trees, to be blown by 
the wind ; wherever these faces turned they bestowed a blessing, and 
vines growing in the favoured direction were sure to be firuitfuL 
The Bacchanalian performance called the Dithj^ramb was a hymn 
sung by oue or more of the revellers, who danced round the altar of 
Dionysus to the music of flutes ; and from this chorus the Greek 
drama took its origin. Dionysus was therefore the patron god of 
the theatre ; and at his festival at Athens, called the Dionysia, the 
masterpieces of Greciem tragedy and comedy were produced. His 
festivals were also called Bacchanalia and Orgia. 

The wild nature of the worship of Dionysus points to an eastern 
origin. In Europe it first commenced in Thrace, spread to the 
Mounts H€Ucon and Parnassus, to Thebes and Naxos, and through- 
out Greece, Sicily, and Italy. His temples were very numerous, and 
the chief animal sacrificed to him was the ram. The things sacred 
to him were the vine, ivy, laurel, and asphodel ; the dolphin, serpent, 
tiger, lynx, panther, and ass ; but he hated the sight of an owl. He 
is variously represented in works of art ; sometimes as an in&nt 
being handed over to his nurses, the nymphs of Mount Nysa, or else 
being fondled and played with by Satyrs and BacchsB ; sometimes 
as a wise and dignified oriental monarch, having a long soft beard, 
and wearing long and richly folded Lydian robes ; sometimes as a 
young man, crowned with ivy leaves, and bearing in his hand the 
thyrsus, entwined with branches of the vine, and a canth&rus, — a 
drinking cup with two handles,— one of his sacred emblems. It 
was said that the point of his thyrsus was capable of producing 
madness by its touch; the point was usually concealed, however, 
beneath the cone which surmounted the javelin. The youthful or 
Theban Bacchus was carried to the perfection of ideal beauty by 
PraxltSles. He is often seen leaning on his companions, or else 
riding on a lion or some other of his fisivourite animals. On coins 
he is seen with the horns of a ram or of a ball. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

god of 6re> corrapaiidiDg with thu Roman Yulcianfl. 

AfhiUue. Crclfipea (Fni]>p1iimDa, Ai^et, Bnstca, la.), Aili ud Oilitte, Ctdmiu 
ud HinuSnla, PGlj^idaa md EtcScla, Ami^dlrSii* ml Qipbrli. AlcnuKm, 
AidDlR and CjOUrrhM, Phegeos, FcCoClaa uid A«Ei»r, AcunlD and ArophS- 
ttlDt, pBDdan, EfdmeUKiu, Enchtbeaa or Aulga, CicDB, CecjUiib. Agninl«, 
HoiC FsndrfiHiis, FHItbHL 

HlFBanTDB, the god of fire, aod the workman of the gods, was the 
aaa of Zena aad Heia. He was so ugly and deformed from hia bitth, 
that bu mother, in disgust, flung him from Oljmpns, and he fell into 
the sea, where two of the danghtets of Oceanns and Tethya, namely, 
EnrynBme and Thstia, received him.' These benevolent nymphs 
undertook the charge of HephsBatna, who lived for nine years with 
liiB bene&ctreaaea in a grotto beneath the waters, and showed hia 
aeoM of their kindnees bf making them a variety of omamentB. In 
the coarse of time, Hephsstns retnmed to Olympna, and testified 
great affection for hia mother, notwithatandi^ig her former unbind 
> SeaatapterT 
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DfiSB to hinL It was by taking her part when she was qnanellinii; 
with her husband Zeus, that Hephestos brought npon himself the 
anger of his father, who seized him by the leg,' and hurled him, 
for the second time, finom Olympns. Although thrown fix>m the 
abode of the gods in the morning, it was not until the evening that 
Hephiestus dropped upon the Isle of Lemnos, where he was kindly 
tended by the Sintians, the ancient inhabitants of the island. He- 
phiBstus was severely lamed by his &11, but he nevertheless returned 
to Olympus, and endeavoured to bring about a reconciliation between 
his parents. In his intense eagerness to restore good fellowship in 
heaven, he offered a cup of nectar to his mother and the assembled 
gods on this occasion ; and one of Homer s few comic touches repre- 
sents the dwellers of Olympus indulging in immoderate fits of 
laughter as they beheld the good-natured HephsBstus hobbling from 
one god to another. In the following beautiful lines, Milton at once 
describes the &AI of Hephaestus, and refers to the euphemistic sur- 
name by which he was addressed in Italy, Mulciber (the soother ot 
alleviator), that he might help men to overcome difficulties, and 
not bum up their houses and works : — 

" Nor was his name unheard or nnadored 
In ancient Oreece ; and in Ausonian land 
Men called him Mulciber: and how he fell 
From heaven they fabled, thrown by ai^^ Jove 
Sheer o'er the crystal battlements : from mom 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer's day ; and, with the setting son, 
Dropt fh>m the zenith, like a falling star. 
On Lemnos, the JEgean isle." * 

HephsBstus had at Olympus an imperishable palace, which shone 
like stars. Within its precincts was his workshop, which contained, 
beside his anvil, twenty bellows which worked spontaneously at his 
command. In this workshop he manufiMstured the most exquisite 
and marvellous works for gods and men. But, besides his work 
shops at Olympus, Hephsostus had others at Lemnos, Lip&ra, HiSra, 
Imbros, Sicily, and other volcanic neighbourhoods. Here he was 
assisted by his workmen, the Oycl5pes — gigantic men, who had only 
one eye each, a circular one, which was placed in the middle of their 
foreheads. These men were said to be anthropoph&gi, or feeders on 
human flesh, and they dwelt in Sicily and the adjacent isles. 

2 See Chapter lY. * ParadUe Lost» i. 738-Ui 
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* The land ot Cydope first a savage kind. 
Nor tamed by manners, nor by laws confined : 
Untaught to plant, to torn the glebe, and sow j 
They all their product to free nature owe. 



Bj these no statutes and no rights are known. 
No council held, no monarch fills the thrcHie; 
But high on hills or airy cliffs they dwell. 
Or deep in caves whose entrance leads to hdL 
Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care; 
Heedless of others, to his own severe." * 

The chief of the Cycl5pes, named Pdlj^phemus, was the son of P5- 
seidon and tlie U3rmph Thoosa. He lived in a cave of Mount ^tna, 
and used to feed his flocks ui)on the mountain. This monster is said 
to have fallen in love with a daughter of Nereus and Doris, named 
G&l&tea. The nymph, however, returned his love with scorn, for 
she already loved a heautiful shepherd named Acis — the son of 
Faunus, god of fields and shepherds, and the nymph SymsBthis. 
Pdlj^phemus» out of jealousy, crushed Acis beneath a huge stone, 
and G^l&tea then changed her lover into a streamlet, which hence- 
forth flowed from the stone beneath which he was killed, and bore 
the name of Acis. P5lj^phemus was at last deprived of his one eye 
by Ulysses, who, upon his retiun from Troy, visited Sicily with 
twelve of his companions, and entered the cave of the Cyclops. The 
giant immediately commenced eating the unfortimate men, and after 
devouring six of them, one after another, kept Ulysses and the rest 
prisoners in the cave. Ulysses succeeded in making P51j^phemus 
drunk with wine, and while the monster lay in heavy sleep, the 
hero approached him with a burning pole, destroyed his one eye, 
and then tied himself and his companions underneath the sheep 
belonging to the giant; as Pdlj^phemus, upon awaking, could no 
longw see his intended victims, they effected their escape when the 
monster drove his flocks out to pasture. The story, as told in the 
Odyssey, contains another example of the comic humour which now 
and then finds a place in the poetry of Homer. Ulysses, when asked 
his name by the Cyclops, had replied OiUis, which means Nobody. 
The roars of the giant, as his eye was bored out with the redhot 
pole, brought his fellow Cyclopes about the mouth of his cave, 
ealling to know why his cries broke the silence of the night and 

4 Homer, Ody$iey, Book IX. (Pope). 
CLASS. UYTH. ^ 
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rouaed them from their deep — ^ Is it any one killing you by craft 
or violence?'* The tortured giant shoots back, "Nobody is killing 
me with craft or violence :" to which they sagely replied that if no- 
body was hurting him, alone as he was (for they did not know of his 
prisoners), it was impossible to ward off disease sent by Jove, there- 
fore they bid him pray to his father Poseidon : and so they left him. 
JSneas visited the island shortly afterwards, and thus describes the 
monster: — 

" E'en 88 he spoke, or e'er we deem. 

Down from the lofty rock 
We see the monster Polyphone 

Advandng 'mid his flock. 
In qnest the well-known shore to flsclb 
Huge, awful, hideous, g^ujsOj, blind. 
A pine-tree, placked from earth, makes strong 
His tread, and guides his steps along. 
His sheep qpon thor -master wait, 
Sole Joy, sole solace of his fate." * 

The felbw- workmen of P6iyphemus were Aiges, StgrOpes, Brontes, 
Pyracmon, and Ac&mas. They assisted Hephfoetus in mftVing the 
thunderbolts of Zeus and the metal armour for the gods and heroes^ 
and they helped him to construct, out of masses of unhewn stone, 
the huge structures called C^dopean walls, remains of which are still 
found at Mycenae and other places in Greece, as weU as in parts of 
Italy. 

" Fast by iBolian lipare 
And fair Sicania's coast, 
An island rises from the sea, 

With smoking rocks embossed ; 
Beneath a cavern drear and vast, 
Hollowed by GyclopSan blast, 

Rings with, unearthly sound ; 
Bruised anvils clang their thunder-peal. 
Hot hissing glows the Chalyb steel. 
And fiery vapour fierce and fast 
Pants up from underground : 
The centre this of Vulcan's toil. 
And Vulcan's name adorns the soiL 
Here finds he, as he makes descent. 
The Cydops o'er their labour bent : 
Brontes and Steropes are there. 
And gaunt Pyracmon, stripped and bare. 



* THrgil, JBndd, Book HI. (OoDington). 
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The thnnderlwlt was in their hand. 
Which Jove sends down to scourge the land ; 
A port was barbed and formed to will. 
A part remained imperfect stilL 
Three rays they took of forky hail« 

Of watery doad three rays, 
Three of the winged southern gale. 

Three of the ruddy blaze : 
Now wrath they mingle, swift to harm, 
And glare, and noise, and loud alarm."* 

Amongst the rarest specimens of the handicraft of Hephodstus, 
may be named, all the palaces of the gods in Olympus, the armour of 
Achilles and ^neas, the elegant and fatal necklace of Harmdnia, 
the sc^tre of Agamemnon, the fire-breathing bulls of .^tes, king of 
Colchis, and the woman who, on account of the numerous gii'ts 
lavished on her by the gods, was named Pandora, or "all-gifted." 
Of these works two were sadly fiital to mankind, namely, the beau- 
tiful necklace of Harm5nia, an4 the woman whom the god formed of 
clay. The history of the necklace is as follows: — On the wedding- 
day of Harmdnia^ Cadmus, her husband, presented her with a neck- 
lace and peplus which he had received from Hcphffistus ; the former 
gift was destined to be fatal to all who possessed it, and the latter, 
having been dyed in crimes, was said to inspire the children of Har- 
mdnia with impiety. These children were so mercilessly persecuted 
by Hera, that their parents, unable to bear the load of misfortimes 
heaped on their ofispring, prayed to the gods to be deprived of life. 
The prayer was heard, and Cadmus and Harm5nia being changed 
into serpents, were removed to Elj^sium. The necklace and peplus 
were inherited by Pdlj^nioes, the son of (Edipus and Jdcasta, king 
and queen of Thebes. When Pdl j^nices was expelled by his brother 
Eteocles &om Thebee, he gave the fetal necklace to Eriphyle, the 
wife of Amphi&raus the seer ; and in return for this gift, Er]tphyl§ 
persuaded her husband to aid Pdlj^nices in recovering his rights, by 
joining him in the celebrated war of the " Seven against Thebes." 
Amphi&raus foretold that all who joined in this expedition, — with 
the exception of Adrastus, king of Argos, — ^would perish in it ; but 
he was nevertheless compelled to be one of the number, on account 
of the gift his wife }iad in her possession. In his anger at her per- 
jBnading him thus to seek his own ruin, Amphi&raus^ before he 

• VirgO. .Xneid, Book Vlll COwtoi^fitoiiV 
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departed, enjoined his sons to kill their mother as soon as they wete 
grown up. He then set out with **the Seven," and fought most 
bravely, hut he could not escape his doom. He fled at last for life 
towards the river Ismenus, pursued by PSridj^mSnus, a son of 
P6seidon ; but before the enemy overtook him, he was swallowed up, 
together with his chariot, by the earth. Zeus then made Amphi- 
&raus immortal ; after which the seer was worshipped as a hero in 
Greece, and an oracle was erected to him at the place where he had 
been engulfed. 

Ten years afterwards, Alcmseon, the son of Amphi&raiis, headed the 
Eplg5ni (or descendants of the " Seven against Thebes,*') when they 
marclied against Thebes to avenge the death of their fathers. After 
capturing the city, Alcmseon returned, and, in obedience to the in- 
junction of his &ther, killed ErXphyle, his mother. Alcmseon, now 
the owner of the fatal necklace and peplus, was seized with mad- 
ness, and pursued by the Erinj^es, because of his crime; but at 
length, being purified from the deed by Phegeus, king of Psophis in 
ArcSdia, he married ArsInOe, the king's daughter, to whom he 
transferred the fatal gifts. The land of the country now ceased to 
produce, because a matricide dwelt in it. Alcmseon, therefore, obliged 
to quit Psdphis, next repaired to the mouth of the river AchSldn8» 
where the god of the river, — a son of Ooe&nus and Tetfays, and the 
eldest of three thousand brothers, — soon afterwards gave his daughter 
CallirrhQe to the refugee in marriage. The latter, after a time, desired 
to have the necklace and peplus which had been left with Alcnueon's 
former wife, ArsinQe, at Psophis; and Alcmseon accordingly con- 
trived to obtain them from Plicgeus, under pretence of wanting to 
dedicate them at Delphi ; but when Phegeus discovered the deceit 
that had been practised upon him, his anger was so great that he 
caused his sons, Prdndus and Agcnor, to murder Alcmseon, by which 
act the young men recovered and kept in their possession the &tal 
presents, the cause of so much dissension. The bereaved Callirrh^ 
now prayed that her young sons, Acaman and AmphutSms, might 
grow up quickly, expressly to revenge the death of their &ther. Her 
prayer was heard ; and the young men proceeded to Psophis^ where 
they killed Phegeus, with his wife and sons. For this murder the 
inhabitants of Psdphis pursued the sons of Alcmseon asi &r as T^;^ 
where the fugitives were received and protected, and the &tal neck- 
iaee, which had finally paaa^ m\x> \)ti!^ \i«sida of C(illiixhd§» was 
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placed in the temple of Athena Proncea, at Delphi Aoaman after- 
wards founded the state of Acamania, south of Epirus, in which 
ooimtiy the brothers eventually settled. 

The other disastrous work of HephsBstus, namely, the woman made 
oat of earth, was produced at the command of Zeus himself, who, 
being angry that Prometheus had stolen the sacred fire from heaven to 
give to mankind, determined to send a signal pimishment upon earth 
tiirough the medium of a beautiful woman. All the gods vied with 
each other in bestowing gifts upon this masterpiece of the art of He- 
phsBstus. Aphrddite bestowed upon her grace and beauty; the 
Graces gave her the power to captivate ; Apollo taught her to sing ; 
Hermes endowed her with the art of eloquence ; Athena gave her 
splendid ornaments ; and Zeus presented her with a beautiful box, 
which she was to give unopened to the man she married. Thus fui*- 
nished, she was conveyed by Hermes to Epimetheus (Le. After- 
thought), the brother of Prometheus (i.e. Forethought) : — " the blun- 
doing Epimetheus" (as Hesiod calls him) who, when entrusted 
with the work of endowing the new-created animals, had expended 
all his resources on the rest, leaving man naked and unarmed. 
It was to remedy this oversight that Prometheus stole the fire for 
man £tom the joint workshop of Athena and Hephsastus, and, with 
the fire, skill in the arts of which fire is the instrument. " Now 
Epimetheus," says Hesiod, " did not remember how Prometheus had 
warned him to receive no present from Zeus, but to send it on its 
way back again ; and he knew the mischief when he had got her." 
This box contained all the evils incidental to human life. Pan- 
ddra was induced by her curiosity to open the box, and the evils 
eacaping flew all over the earth ; but she had the presence of mind 
to i^ut down the lid quickly, and by this means she prevented 
the escape of Hope, which lay at the bottom of the bcx . the scat- 
tered evils, however, could never again be collected and shut down. 

Milton describes Eve as 

« More lovely than Pandora, whom the gods 
Endowed with all their gifts, and 1 too like 
In sad event, when to th' unwiser son ' 
Of Japhet brought by Hermes, she insnared 
Mankind with her fair looks, to be avenged 
On him who had stole Jove's authentic fire." ■ 



' i. e. Epimetheus. ■ Paradiu Lost^ iv. 714-719% 
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Three of the most beautiful female diyiuities have been described 
as belDg the wives of the mis-shapen HephsBstus ; namely, Gli&iis, 
the personification of grace and beauty ; Agl&la, the youngest of 
the Charites, or Graces ; and AphrOdlte, the goddess of love and 
beauty; but it is usual to consider him as wedded to the last. 
Aphrddite, however^ neglected her husband for other gods whom 
she preferred. The anger of Hephnatus was particularly roused by 
the partiality she showed for Are8» the god of war, and he resolved 
upon revenge. Aided by Apollo or Helios, HephsBstus one day dis- 
covered whither Ares and Aphr5dite had retreated, and after throwing 
an invisible net around them, he conveyed them into the presence 
of the assembled gods, who indulged in unrestrained laughter at 
the expense of the pair thus caught. 

HcphsBstus had several children, among whom may be named 
Erechtheus or Erichthunius, Cacus, and CssctQus. 

Erechtheus was protected in his in&incy by Athena, who, not wish- 
ing the gods to know she had taken this child of Hephssstus under 
her care, concealed him in a chest, which she confided to the care of 
Agraulos, Herse, and Pandrdsos, the three daughters of Gecrops, first 
king of Attica. Athena gave the sisters strict charge not to lift 
the lid ; but their curiosity overpowered their sense of duty, and 
they looked into the chest, where they found the child in the form 
of a serpent. Their horror was so great at the sight, that they were 
immediately seized with madness, and they threw themselves into 
the sea. — ^When ErichthOnius grew up, he made himself king of 
Athens by expelling Amphictyon. He married the Nereid Paslthea, 
and by her became the fSetther of Pandion, who was afterwards Mug 
of Athens and fikther of the unfortunate Procne and Philomela.' 
Erichthdnius was the first who used a chariot with four horses, for 
which reason he was placed amongst the stars as Auriga^ the 
Charioteer. He was buried in the temple of Athena; was wor- 
shipped as a god after his death ; and had a temple on the Acro- 
polis, called the Erechtheum, which contained three separate 
sanctuaries, one of Athena, one of Pandrdsos, and one for himself. 

Cacus, another son of HephsBstus or Vulcan, was a huge giant who 
lived on Mount Aventine in Latium, and used to plunder the sur- 
rounding country. It is related that when Hercilles came into Italy 
with the magnificent oxen he had taken from Gerj^on, the three- 

9 See CSiapter XIL 
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headed or thiee-bodied monster who reigned as king in the island of 
Eiythia, in the extreme west, Cacns stole some of the cattle while 
Herctiles slept. In order to prevent HeroOles from discovering his 
lost oxen by means of their foot-prints, Cacns dragged them by their 
tails into his cave. 

** Bat Cactus sparred by Furies on 
To leave no wickedness nndone^ 
Four balls, foar heifers, beanteoos all. 
Bears off in plunder £rom the stall : 
And these, to hide their track, he trails 
Back throagh the valley by their tails, 
And thas, the footprints all reversed. 
Conceals them in his lair accursed; 
No sign, no mark the foray gave 
To lead the seeker to the cave."^® 

This artifice failed of effect, however, fbr when the remainder of 
the oxen passed by the cave, those within began to bellow, and thus 
betrayed their place of concealment ; whereupon Herctiles recovered 
his oxen and slew Cacns for having taken them. Cseciilns, another 
son of Yulcan, who lived by rapine and plunder, is said to have built 
Prseneste, in lAtium. 

The feivonrite abode of HephsBstus upon earth was Lemnos ; but 
he had temples and festivals in common with Athena at Athens. 
At Borne, where he was worshipped by the name of Yulcanus, his ser- 
vice was often associated with that of Yesta, and he had an altar in 
the fonmi not far fix)m the temple of that goddess. Yulcan had 
also a temple dedicated to him upon Mount ^tna. This temple was 
guarded by dogs, whose sense of smelling was so exquisite that they 
could discern virtuous fix)m wicked people, upon the former of whom 
they would fawn, while they would drive the latter away. 

The various epithets and surnames of this god refer either to his 
lameness or to the places he inhabited. His chief festival at Bome 
"was called the Yulcanalia, and took place on the twenty-third of 
August. On this day people commenced working by candlelight, 
and fishes, which were sacrificed on the occasion, were thrown iuto 

the fire. 

"» ViiKil, ^EtacM, Book VIIL (Conington), 
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HEphmtiw Ana. Waajtai, H«nu«. FIMdoD. AdSnla. Anchigo, But;*. F] 

Fllifaot, UttOotD^ Onca (TtuUa, AEllU,EDpfart«]>iii.) Em or Capldo, Antint 
Heniiaphr<SdIlii4 H^mSii, Fitlpni, £171, i^aitt, i^ch^ B«i«nli:^ Hba ud 



ApHBODrrs hai been Tarionsly represented u tlie dftnghter of 
TTAnus and HemSnt, of CrOniu and EuonJ'me, and of ZeoH and 
Dione, the daughter of Oceinna and Tethys; but it is more neual 
to coDidder her w having been bom of the froth of the eea, npon 
the warea of which she floated gentl; in a eea-sheU first to Ojihen 
tndtbea toQypnu. Here she noB'ireited on b; the 1097 Honn,«ho 
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besides being her attendants were also hor instructresses. Wherever 
this lovely goddess walked, flowers sprang up beneath her feet, 
fragrant woods arose to shelter her, and soft verdure covered the 
ground ; while limpid streams and sparkling fountains refreshed the 
isles which she brightened with her presence. 

" The wafting waves 
Itrsfc bore her to CjrthSra the diyine : 
To waYe-encircled Cyprus came she then, 
And forth emerged, a goddess, in the charms 
Of awful beauty. Where her delicate feet 
Had prest the sands, green herbage flowering sprang. 
Her AphroditS gods and mortals name» 
The foam-bom goddess : and her name is known 
As CytherSa with the blooming wreath. 
For that she touched QythSra's flowery coast; 
And Cypris, for that on the C^rian shore 
She rose, amid the multitude of waves." * 

^gil thus describes her, after revealing herself to her son 
tineas: — 

** She turned and flashed upon their view 
Her stately neck's purpureal hue ; 
Ambrosial tresses round her head 
A more than earthly fh^p-ance shed : 
Her &lling robe her footprints swept, 
And showed the goddess as she stept."* 

Her beauty soon caused her to be called to Olympus, whither she 
was conducted by the Hours. At Oljonpus she excited the admiration 
of all the gods and the jealousy of all the goddesses. It is said that 
she was unfortunate enough on one occasion to rouse the anger of 
Zens, and that for this reason he assigned her Hephsestus, the most 
hideous of the gods, for her husband. The wayward goddess was not 
withheld, however, &om showing the preference she felt for the 
other gods, and even for mortals. Amongst her favourites of the 
former class were Ares, Dionysus, Hermes, and P5seidon; and 
amongst those of the latter, Ad5nis, Anchises, and Bates. How 
Hephaestus revenged himself for her fondness for Ares has been 
already lelated,^ as also how her attachment for the beautiful Adonis 
procured the restoration of the youth to earth.^ In honour of the 
latter, a festival called Addnia was held in many parts of Gieece, 

> Hesiod, Iheogony (Elton). 3 yirgU, uEneid, Book I. (Conington). 

' See Chapter £17. * See (Siapter XII. 
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vhldi laated two daji and ina celebrated by womm only. On the 
first da; ttataea of Adonis wore laid out like oorpeea in tlie Btreets, 
aod the tromen bewsilfld and lamented hia death: Ouawas done to 
tjpiiy hi< aojonm with PersephSiie in Had^; the aecond day 
was qtent in manmait and feasting, to celetoate bis letum upon 
etttth to Aphrtdite. 

Tbeae customs were analogons to, and perhaps derived from, the 
trorship of Tbammuz on the banks d the Adooia in Syria, which is 
thus dmcribed by Milton :— 



While Bnonlti Adonii from Ub sMlTe rock 
Ban purple to tb« wa, euppued wlUi blood 
Or Thunmui jfsiLj wounded-'^ 

It 1* lelated Quit t, king of Cypme, named F^mfilion, made a 
_ statue in ivoiy of a maiden so beon- 

tifiit that be Ml In lore with it. 
He prayed ApbiOdlte to breathe life 
into the image, and after the goddea 
had granted hk prayer he matried 
the maiden and became by het the 
fother of I^phns. 

ApbiOdile poeaeesed a eeatos, u 
magio girdle, which had the pro- 
perty of caoBiug whoever wore it to 
inspire irresiBtible love. The god* 
dess was bcquently accompatiied 
by the Cbarltea or Giacea, who were 
emblems of parity and innocwce, and presided over fiiendship and 
gralitDde. Their names were Th&lla {FUtaurej, AglUa (Splendour), 
and EDphrSsj>ne {Joy), and tbe; were the daughters of Zeiu, by 
Emynome: — 

TlireedAnEhterBbore to Jove; uieuRAi 
Of «keek Aglili, ThiOiB wtnnliig-MR, 




COPBi. 

KTviDgi aiHl beDHt 
1 browi Uiej it^Al I] 



Hiltoi), honever, deparlmg bom the aucieat legend, 
them M dsnghleis of Bacchus and Teaw ;— 



Wbom lonlT Venu al 4 birth. 
To l»J-crewned Owcbus bore."' 

BeaideB the OMittea, Aphiitdite vaa often accompanied hj Nereids 
Other eaoorta of AphrOdlte were the dolphins, who sported aioDnd 
her sea-ahell car as it yiat diawn over the gorface of the wavee hy 
•wans. When she tisTened the beaveiiB, her chariot woa drawn 
by doTfig, and Oupid, the god of love, waa neor her. 

Amongat the cbJldren of ApbrOdite may be named Eros, or Cupldo 
(Oupid), AntSroB. and HacmOnia, the eapposvd childieu of Atcb ; 
HermaphrOditnjs the son of Hermee; HJ>men and Friapns, the 
MDS of DioDynu; Eryi, the son of Butea ; and .^!nSas, tlie eon 
of AnohlBea. 

The parentage of Eios (called Cupldo by the Bomans) is Tery 
' Ttxiously atttibuted. He has been called one of the first and fairest 
of the gods who sprang nrom the 
world's egg; soroetimea he haa 
been called the eldest of the gods ; 
HMoetiDKS the eon of CrAnua ; but 
be i* more usually regarded as the 
yanngeat of the god^ and the son 
of AphrOdlte, while Zen^ Area, 
and Hermes have each in their 
torn been called the father of the 
young god. In the earliest times 
he was represented as a handsome 
yoath, but aflerwarda he was de- 
ecribed ■■ a wanton boy, with 
g gdden wings. His eyea 

M blindiblded ; and he was armed with arrows, which 
r. called, Duoed. • L'^UtgnKW-v^ 




• HMfaid, Tkagimy (iStoa). 
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he carried in a golden quiver, and with torohea^ which no one could 
touch with impunity. Sometimes he rode on a lion, sometimes 
on a dolphin or a siren. He was full of misohlevons tricks and 
pianks, from which not even the gods were secure. His power was 
so great that he could hreak the winged thunderbolts of Zens him- 
self; and he could charm the fiercest savages with the notes of his 
lyre. Some of his arrows were of gold, and kindled love in the 
heart they wounded ; others were of lead ; the latter, which were 
blunt, produced aversion instead of love. He constantly accom- 
panied AphrOdite, his mother, and was often the companion of the 
Gh&rXtes, the Muses, Tyche or Fortuna, and other allegorical beings. 
The attributes of this god are described in a graceful poem of the 
Greek Anthology : — 

" His hands are tiny, bnt their powei , 

Extends to Pinto's gloomy bower. 
The peevish urchin carries wings. 
With which fit)m heart to heart he springs* 
As little birds, in wanton play, 
Fly carelessly fh>m spray to spray. 
A trinket-bow and shafts he wears, 
Which carry to the furthest stars. 
His golden quiver swings behind. 
With numerous fatal weapons lined. 
With whidi he deals sharp sorrows round. 
And dares his mother's heart to wound. 
His torch with its portentous blaze 
Gonsumes the very solar rays." " 

In later times Psyche, the personification of the human soul, is 
mentioned in close connection with this god. Psyche was the 
youugest of the three daughters of a king, and was so surpassingly 
beautiful as to arouse the jealousy and envy of AphrOditS, who or- 
dered her son Cupid to inspire the beautiful maiden with love for 
the most contemptible of men ; but the young god himself fell in 
love with Psyche, conveyed her to a charming retreat, and unseen 
and unknown used to visit her only at night. The sisters of Psyche 
persuaded the young girl that her nightly visitor was a hideous 
monster ; Psyche's curiosity induced her to light a lamp one night as 
Cupid slept, to ascertain whether they spoke truly, and she was 
greatly delighted to find how beautiful he was ; but her delight was 
of short duration, for while she gazed upon him, a drop of hot oil fdl 

* Greik AxUhoiogy (Merivale). 
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ban her lamp on to hja ihtmldei, and woke him. Oupid ii 
diatel; Qpbnided her with bet miatnut, nod fled. In hei bo 
P^che endeoTonied to throw her- 
ntf in tosriTei, bat not succeeding 
in this sltanpt to diown henel^ 
■be mmdeKd fiom temple to tem- 
ple in Beorob of her loat lover, end 
mt leogth anived at the paUce of 
Aphrodite. Here the nabappy 
Fajcbe wM retained aa ft slave b^ 
the goddeea of beftQtjr, imd made 
to nndetgo the hardeat and moat 
humiliating trials ; but being se- 
cretly Bopported by the god of 
love, who still clung to her, 
Psyche vaa not only able to bear 
her heavy giief and toil, bat to 
overoome at last the jeakmay and 
batted of ber hitherto pitiless 
mistress. Aiter this tiansceDdant 
triumph. Psyche was reodered immortal, and nailed Ibr ever with 
her beloved Oapid. Works of art nsmilly represent Psyche as a 
beantifal and yoathfdl female vilh botteifl; wings. 

Erotesor Gnirids have been moltiplied indefimtely by poets, and 
«n sometimes called the sons of ApbrOdite, and sometimes the sons 
of njrmphs. The feetival called Erotia or Grotldia was held once in 
five years at Tbespin in Bceotia. 

AiitSros was an avenging Eros, who either contended with bis 
brotbei Eros, or pnnished those who did not letum love for love. 

An aooount of HarmOnia, a snpposed daughter of Ares and 
AphiCdite, has already been given."' 

HennaphrCiditna, the son of Hermea and Aphnlditc, inherited the 
beoaty of his parents, and was bioDght up by the nymphs of Mount 
Ida. One day as he was bathing in the fount^n of Solmacia, near 
HUrcamaasoi in Caria, the nymph of the foDDlain, who had bUen 
in bve with him, held him fast, and prayed to the gods that he 
miffiit temain with ber for ever ; the gods granted her reqneel, and 
Ota joofii and the maiden wse metamorphosed into ono being. 
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Hf men ma the god of numiaee. and althoogb ooiuddeied tlu 
■oD of DioD/iiu Bnd AphiOdlte, he has likewiae beea called the 
Bon of ApoUo and Galliape, TMnJa, ot TerpMch&re, and of Hagnu 
end Calliope. Ooa legend re«peding him eaya thai he \RtB a jpoolh 
eo delicately beaittifal that he might he mistaken for a gitl ; that ha 
fell m love with a meideii vho alighted bis love, and tha^ disgidBad 
aa a giil, he followed her to Elemis, whither she repaired to jdix in 
the featiral of Dcmeter. The maiden, together with some of het 
compunious, and Hj^meo, were carried off hj lobbeiE to a, distant and 
desohite connbry, wbe«e the rafBana no 
Booner landed than tiiej lay down Ic 
Bleep. HJmln alew them ah, and, le- 
tnrning to Athens, obtained from the 
oitizoQB a prondee that the m^iHim lie 
loTed ahoiild he his, prorided be restoied 
all the fonng gitla who had been carried 
off by the robbers. The cilizena gladlf 
consented, and Hj'm^, after IwingiDg 
beck the lost maidena, at length manied 
the object of his loye. The maniige 
proved a veiy bE^py one, and for this 
reason HJimen was invoked in hymeDeal 
songs. — Another tradition saja tiiai H/- 
men was a ;onlh who was killed npim 
his wedding-day hy hia house fitlling 
npon bim. — Hf men is said to have kat 
voice when singing the bridal hymn 
ofDionjBUs and Ariadne. In wi^b of 
I art be is lepreaented as a youth, tKller 
' than Eros, and with a more serioos ex- 
pression on hia face ; and he canies in 
his band the hridal torch. 
Frisptts, another eon of Dionjsns and AphiOditc, was b, god of 
fortuity and agricnltore ; he was bom at Lampificm. on the Eell«a- 
pont, shortly aller the retnm of Dionyana from India, As AphiOdili 
had displeased Hera hj her conduct, the latter otdained that thia 
child of the offending goddess should be extremely ngly. Priapni 
was worshipped at Lamp^cns, whence he is sometimes called 
SelleepontiMa; and in It&ly, where he was represented by 
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fiemuB,^^ lURudly painted, like those of other rustic gods, red, — whence 
lie is also called ruber, or rubicundus. His images represent him 
carrying fruit in his garments, and a sickle or cornucopia in hig 
hand. His offerings consisted of the first-fruits of gardens, vine- 
yards, and fields, and of milk, honey, cakes, rams, asses, and even of 
fishes. 

Eryx, son of Butes, king of the Bebiyces (a mythical people in 
Mthynia), and of Aphr5dite, was so strong that he challenged 
strangers to fight with him in boxing. Herctlles once accepted the 
challenge, and Eryx, -being overcome and mortally wounded, was 
buried on the mountain bearing his name in Sicily, where a temple 
to Aphrddite was erected. 

^neas, the son of Anchises and AphrSdite, was bom on Mount 
Ida. He was nearly related to the royal house of Troy, being on his 
&ther^s side the great grandson of Tros, from whom Troy derived its 
name. Anchises, Hie fikther of iEhieas, was so beautiful that he 
equalled the immortal gods in appearance, and won tlie love of the 
goddess of beauty herself. Aphr5dite warned Anchises never to 
teveal that she loved Mm, but the uplifted mortal was unable to re- 
frain from once boasting of his intimacy with the goddess, and he was 
in consequence struck by a flash of lightning, which blinded him. 
When Troy was burnt to the ground, ^neas, who was then a grown-up 
man, and had taken part in the war, carried his aged father on his 
shoulders out of the city, and then accompanied him to Sicily, where 
Anohises soon afterwards died, and was buried upon Mount Eryx. 
Anchises had a sanctuary erected at Egesta in Sicily, and funeral 
games were celebrated in his honour. The Romans trace their origin 
to MaeoB, who after long wanderings settled in Italy. 

Aphz^dite had temples in various places in Greece, and at Rome by 
her name cxf YSnus. Her fiivourite resorts upon earth were the isles 
of Gypms and -OjM^ra, now Oerigo, in the Mediterranean. In the 
former isle were the woods and bowers of Am&thus, P&phos, and 
Id&lia, aU of which contained temples, and gave their names to the 
goddess. At Bome Y^us had a myrtle-grove in front of her sanctuary 
below the Aventine. She was sometimes called MjnrtSa, from her 
supposed fondness for the myrtle ; sometimes Cldacina, the purifier ; 
and sometimes Oalva. Under the latter name she had two temples 
the GapitoL Several causes have been assigned for this 

u See C3iap(ei X. 
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epithet of Venus; some said that Ancus Martiiis built one of the 
temples, and invoked the goddess mider the name of CSalTa, because 
his wife's hair was fiedling off; others supposed that the name origi- 
nated when the Boman women« during the siege by the Ghrals^ cat 
off their hair and gave it to the men for bowHstrings ; and othen 
again thought the name referred to the fetncies and caprices of loYen 
{oalvere signifying ** to teaze "). It was cnstomaiy for a bride to cnt 
off a lock of her hair upon her wedding-day, and ofEer sacrifice at 
the altar of the goddess. BSrgnlce, the wife of Ptolemy EyergStei^ 
king of Egypt, cut off her hair and offered it to AphrOdite at Arsinde 
iu Cyprus, to induce the goddess to grant success to EvergStes, who 
was at war with the king of Syria. Eyerg^tes gained a signal vio- 
tory, after which the hair of BSr&nlce disappeared from the altar, 
and was said to have been carried up to the skies and transformed 
into the constellation Coma Berenices. 

At Sestus, a town in Thrace, situated on the Darrowest part of 
the Hellespont, lived the celebrated priestess of Apbrddite, named 
Hero. Hero was loved by a youth named Leander, who dwelt at 
Abydos, on the opposite shore of the Hellespont. In order to visit his 
mistress, Leander swam across the sea every night, and returned in 
the momiug before daybreak ; but he was drowned as he was cross- 
ing the strait one stormy night. His corpse was washed the following 
morning to the shores of Sestus, and the unhappy Hero threw herself 
from the top of her tower, and perished in the sea. 

Aphrodite was originally an Eastern goddess, identical with the 
Eastern Astarte, or in Hebrew Ashtoreth. She was called Am&- 
thusia, P&phia, Id&lia, Cypria, Cj^thSrea, Erycina (from Mount Eiyz 
in Sicily), and Add&lia, from a fountain in B€e5tia,m whidi she 
bathed with the Graces ; she was also styled ** the Victorious," ** the 
laughter-loving goddess," &c. •• Venus Victrix *' was the watchwdd 
of CsBsar at the battle of Pharsalia, in allusion to his desoent from 
the goddess through Ascanius, or lulus, the son of ^gneas, the 
mythical ancestor of the Julian house. 

The animals sacred to AphrOdite or VSnus were the spanow, the 
dove, the swan, the swallow, and the iynx or wryneck. The myrtle^ 
rose, apple, and poppy, and the month of April, were likewise aacied 
to the goddess. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

RURAL DIVINITIES. 

Pftiiy god of shepherds, and the S&t^ or Satyrs ; corresponding with the 
Boman Pauniu, and the Panni or PannB. 

DqiimJSk Vnsbo, Peitho, lynx, Sprinz, Pitys, Snenns, Siieni, Faima or Bona Dea, 
Lfipercnflk L&perd, Lflperc&lia, P&lSs, P&Ulia, POmQna, Silyanns, Picas, Ver- 
tunmiis* FerOnia, F15ra or ChlOris, Zephjhms, FlOrSlla, Anna Perenna, S£g£tia, 
BOl)Igns» sella, SemQnia, Crollina, iBgSria, Flconmns and Pllonmus. 

Pijr, the god of flocks and pastoral life among the Greeks, was 
the son of Hermes. He is usually represented as half a man and 
half a goat, and as he was perfectly developed from his birth, his 
mother was so terrified at his appearance that she fled from him. 
Heimes carried him to Olympus, where the rustic diyinity was the 
BOioroe of great amusement to the gods, and more particularly to 
Dionysus. Although he afforded pleasure, he possessed the power 
of ioapiiing heholders with awe, and obtalnod Usa ^^ROT^i^ ^1 *^<ek 

CLAM. JfTTET. Ik 
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Athenians by undertaMng to strike their enemies, the Persoanfl^ with 
terror. A fright without any reasonable cause for fear has been 
called, from this attribute of the god, a panic fear, or a panio.— 
His terrible voice, it seems, was capable of frightening even the 
Titans as they fought with the gods. Pan was skilled in prophecy, and 
it is said that he taught Apollo the art. He also taught Daphnis, a 
Sicilian shepherd, to play the flute. This shepherd was the son of 
Hermes and a nymj^ ; he was brought up by njmpbB in a channing 
valley sheltered by a laurel grove, in which he had been placed 
while an infant, by his mother, and from which circumstance he 
received his name of Daphnis. When Daphnis grew up, he used to 
tend his flocks upon mount ^tna ; here a Naiad fell in love with him, 
and made him swear never to love another maiden. He was exposed 
to numerous temptations and sesisted them all for some time, but 
being intoxicated by a princess, he at length broke his vow, and the 
angry Naiad afflicted him with blindness. Daphnis had hitherto 
been a composer of bucolic poetry, with which he delighted even 
ArtSmis herself during the tshase ; but he could take no pleasure mm 
in his former pursuits, and, calling upon Hermes, his &ther, to come 
to his help, he was carried by the god to heaven. A well gushed 
forth at the spot whence he was taken ; and the Sicilians, to com- 
memorate the event, called the well Daphnis, and offered yearly 
sacrifices at it. Five of the dogs belonging to Daphnis henceforth 
refused to eat, and pined away in grief at the loss of their master. 

Pan loved the nymph Echo, and either by her or by Peitho he 
became the father of lynx — a nymph who, for endeavouring io 
charm Zeus, was metamorphosed by Hera into the bird of the same 
name (the wryneck). Pan also loved an Arcadian nymph named 
Syrinx, but she avoided him, and, being pursued by the god, fled to 
the river-god Ladon, who changed her into a reed, out of which Pan 
is said to have constructed his pipe called the Syrinx. The invention 
of the Syrinx is by some, however, attributed to Hermes, the &ther 
of Pan, with whom the shepherd god is frequently associated in 
worship. Another nymph loved by Pan was Pitys, who returned 
his love, but B5reas, in a fit of jealousy, precipitated her from a rock, 
and while falling she was changed into a fir-tree, a tree henceforth 
sacred to Pan. How Pan once strove with Apollo in a musioal 
contest, and was successfrd, has already been related.' 
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Pan 'was chiefly worshipped in Arcadia, the central region of the 

Peloponnesus, begirt with mountains and inhabited by the most 

primitiye race of the Greeks. He was regarded as a god of forests, 

and he presided, amongst other sports, over hunting ; for which reason 

the Arcadian hunters, it is said, used to scourge his statue whenever 

they had been unsuccessful in the chase. His dwelling was in 

grottoes, and he used to wander over rocks and mountains, or through 

valleys, amusing himself either by hunting or leading the dances of 

the nymphs : — 

" Pan on his oaten pipe awakes the strain, 
And fills with dulcet sounds the pastoral plain. 
Lured hy^ his notes, the nymphs their howers forsake, 
From efery fountain, running stream, and lake. 
From every hill and ancient grove around, 
And to symphonious measures strike the ground." * 

He was fond of riot and noise, and received sacrifices in common 
with Dionysus and the nymphs. Works of art represent this god as 
a sensual being, with goat's feet, horns, and a pucknose ; sometimes 
he is dancing, and sometimes playing on the Syrinx, or pandean pipes. 
An account has already been given of the companions of this god called 
the Satyrs, and of the rural divinities Silenus and the Sileni.^ 

The god whom the Romans identified with Pan was a grandson of 
Satumus, and was called Faunus. He was worshipped in two 
distinct cax)acities: as a god of fields and agriculture, he had a 
festival called Paunalia ; as a prophetic god, iie was supposed to 
reveal the future to men, either in dreams or by means of voices in 
his sacred groves, of which one was near the town of Tibur in 
L&tinm, and contained, besides the oracle of Faunus, the fountain and 
temple of the Sibyl AlbtinSa ; and another was on mount Aventine. 
Faunns had a round temple, surrounded with columns, on Mount 
0»lius, at Bome, and another on an island in the Tiber. 

Horace connects the Italian Faunus with the Greek Pan, repre- 
senting the god as often changing his abode on Mount LycsBUS in 
Aro&dia for Mens Lucretilis in the Sabine territory : — 

" My own sweet Lucretilis ofttime can lure 
From his native Lycaeus kind Faunus the fleet, 
To watch o'er my flocks, and to keep them secure 
From summer's fierce winds, and its rains and its heat" * 
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Faunus had a wife named Fauna, who was to the female sex wbax 
her huBband was to the male. She was called B5na Dea; the 
solemnities at her festivals were conducted by the Vestal Viigins, 
and no male creatures were admitted to them. The homed beings, 
half men, half goats, called Fauns, were identified with the Greek 
Satyrs. 

The Romans had a rural divinity, named Lttpercus, whom they 
sometimes identified with the Arcadian Pan; this god had a 
sanctuary on the Palatine, which contained an altar and a figure of 
himself clad in a goat-skin. His priests, called Liiperci, were 
likewise dad in goat-skins, and, at the festival of the god, called 
Ltipercalia, used to run about with thongs of gKit-skin, and strike 
every one they met. As the touch of these thongs was supposed to 
confer good fortune on the persons struck, both men and women 
threw themselves purposely in the way of the Ltlperci as the latter 
rushed through the streets. 

Another divinity of fiocks and shepherds amongst the Bomans was 
P&les, who is sometimes described as a male and sometimes as a 
female divinity. The name is thought to be connected with the hill 
called P&latinus, and the festivals in honour of the god, which were 
called P&lilia, took place in April, to commemorate the building of 
Borne. One peculiarity of the festival was that no animal should be 
slain at the sacrifice, while an animal offering was yet deemed 
necessary ; some of the blood shed when the October Horse was slain 
was therefore carefully preserved by the Vestal Virgins, and, on the 
first day of the P&lUia, was burnt, together with the shells of beans 
and the ashes of the calves sacrificed at the festival of C&rea ; this 
combination was designed to produce a purifying smoke. The 
October Horse (equus October), was a sacrifice to the god Mars, which 
took place during the month of October, in the Campus Martiua 

Pomdna, the goddess of fruit-trees, was a Boman divinity. Several 
of the rustic divinities sought to win her love ; amongst wh<»n may 
be named Silvanus, the god of fields and forests; Picus, son of 
Saturn, and father of Faunus ; and Vertumnus, god of changes in 
seasons, vegetation, &c Silvanus is said to have accidentally killed 
a hind belonging to a youth named Gyp&rissus, whose grief at the 
loss was so great that he died, and was then changed into a cypress- 
tree. Silvanus, who had been very fond of the youth, was usually 
'vpresented in works of art cait^mg \2ki<& tnuvk of a cypress-tree; hd 
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aiireyB appeared as a oheerM old mftn, and he irai mpposed to be 
in lore with Fomooa. — Picas mu an avgor luid a aoothaajsr, and 
was always repreaBuled with a woodpecker, which bird waa sometimei 
perched on the top of a wooden pillar against which the angnr le«nt, 
and sometime* upon the head of Qie young man himself. He loved 
Pomooa, bnt he mui loved by Gitce, and when the iotcereea foimd her 
lOTe was not letumed, she chaaged Ficns into a woodpecker, under 
which fbim, it is said, ho stiU pieserred his prophetic powers. — Ver- 
tiunnii4 who presided over the transfoimatioas of plants and their 
ohuige from bloaaom to &uit, is said to have assumed a variety of 
forma in order to gain the love of Pomona ; at last be appeared as 
a blooming yaotb..and nndar tJiis form married the goddess. He 
had a temple and statae at Roma, and in the Pantheon he stood 
near Pomona, holding frait, or a pnming-book, in one hand, and a 
coruDoopia. or horn of plen^, in the otlier ; while the godd«fis ap- 
peerad as a beantiful young woman sealed on a basket of fhiit. 
Pomona and Vertonmns had each on appointed flamen, or special 
priest — Feronia, a goddess worshipped by the S 
times regarded as a goddess of liberty, sometimes 
of trade, sometimes of the eartb, woods, orchards, 
and even of the lower world. She had a sanc- 
tnary at Terratnna near mount SoracU. 

Flora, or Chloris, the goddess of spring-time 
and flowers, was the wife of Z^phjioa, god of 
the western winds. This goddess was endowed 
with perpetnsl youth, and waa, nsnallj tepre- 
aented crowned with flowers and carrying a 
comnooina. Man; allegories are related con- 
cerning Flore and ZSphJims: for instance, Bo- 
reas, god of the itorth wind, and brother of 
ZSph^ros, ones imprisoned the Earth, and kept 
it bound with icy chains ; bnt by the nnited 
efforts of Zeph^ruB and Flora, BOress was driven 
away, the chains melted, and the Earth was set 
free, so fitat Spring returned and verdure and 
flowers reappeared. Chloris was known to the Greeks, bnt the 
worship of Flora was introduced into Bome by T&tins, llie Sabine 
king who Ehaied the kingdom of Bome with BomOlus. Flora had a 
temple at Bome; and festivals called Floralia wets celehMted, ' 
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The Bonuuti h«d tum; oOier rami dinniliei unknown to th« 
Gneka : fbr inetanoe, Anna Ferenna, BfigStia, Bob^oa, 3n, && 
Anna Kienna was a goddeaa who dispensed Ufa, liealth and pimity, 
and who bas been identified vritii AnDa> the aiater of Dido. Upon 
the death of Dido, Anna fled from Oarthags to Italy, where aha 
was kindly racaired bj .Slnea^ bnt incnmng the jeakna; of I^Yinia, 
the wife of ^nea^ and being warned by Dido in a dteam c^ im- 
pending min, Anna again took flight, threw henalf into the liTsr 
NomlcdnB in Utinm, and was beiweforth wcoahii^ted under the name 
of Anna Ffirenna, as nyn^)h of tbe rlTer. SOgfitia waa a Boman 
diviai^ who was invoked at seed-time, together with tbe diiinitiea 
Setia and Semonia.— Bobigiw was a diviui^ sajd to be inroked for 
tbe puipoee of aTerting Might, fte., tdxoi tbe early eom : — OoUina 
was a goddess of bills ; and JBIgeria, one of the Oamenn, a prophetia 
goddess and e, sapposed giver of life, was particnlarly honoured 1^ 
Noma FonipUins, who consorted with the goddess, by ihe fbuntain 
in her secret grove, and received from her Uie raligiona institatitHis 
whioh be gave to the Botnans. — Koumnus and E^nmnns were 
brother divinitka, the former of whom presided ove: 
lands, and tlia latter over the grinding of com. They v 
legaided m gods of matiimony. 
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JSiSha. Aatmm ESi or ADron, Odon, CepliKlDh llibeniu, Ziphjfnia, PUArgB, 
Simthiii and BiUas, Omhyls, Pblum, CItofMn, ZtOa mi CSOlg, Palfdeetiu 
aod FdlJ'damB, IdiEA, Cbl&ue, Eumolpiu, Erficbtbena, BOreu, Maift oT Erich* 
tbdniii^ Hatiu « Aoiter, Aslnu. HspicaE^ Lftdia-, ReoaphSms, Hacpiea. 
FandXitAa, HannaihM, ABdon, MerOpe, deoMn, Aqolkt FavflDlua, Tultnmiu, 
Earn^ Caaro^ IKpy^ Argest^ AfrlcDB. 

MSlssb, god of the winds, vae either the son of HippStes, or of 
FSaeidoD and Ame. He dwelt in the island of iBOlia (supposed to 
be LipUn or Btromboli). and kept the winds shot up in the hollow 
of a monntain, whence he would set them at liberty at his pteaanre. 
He once confined them in a bag, and gave tbem to tjlyesea when the 
latter departed from .^!Olia. The companiona of the hero, however, 
opened the tag, in oonsequence of which the winds escaped, and tha 
■hipa of Uljaaee were drivea back to .^lillia But the god would not 
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rt3new hia gift. Juno henelf is represented applying to JESiiu when 
hhe desired to destroy the Trojan fleet with his winds, 

* Such fiery tumult in her mind. 
She seeks the bhthplaoe of the wind, 
.£olia, realm for ever rife 
With turbid elemental life. 
Here iEolus in a cavern vast, 
With bolt and barrier fetters fast 
Rebellious storm and howling blast. 
They, with the rock's reverberant roar, 
Chafe blustering round their primn-door : 
He, throned on high, the sceptre sways, 
Controls their moods, their wrath allays. 
Break but that sceptre, sea and land. 

And heaven's etheriul deep, 
Before them they would whirl like sand. 

And through the void air sweep. 
But the great Sire, with prescient fear, 
Had whelmed them deep in dungeon drear. 
And o'er the struggling captives thrown 
Huge masses of primeval stone, 
Ruled by a monarch who might know 
To curb them or to let them go." ^ 

The Titan AstrsBus, who was the son of Grins and EnrjfHa, was 
the husband of Eos or Aurora, the goddess of morning ; and Eos was 
the daughter of HypSrion and Thia.^ Eos is said to have loved 
several youths, all remarkable for their beauty ; for instance Orion, 
Cgphalus, and Tithonus. Her love for Orion excited the anger of the 
gods, and, according to some, it was to punish Eos that Orion was 
slain by ArtSmis.^ With respect to the second of the above- 
named fetvourites, it seems there were two of the name whom Eos 
loved; G^ph&lus, the son of Hermes and Herse, a daughter of 
Cecrops ; and C^ph&lus the grandson of ^5lus. The latter OSph&lus, 
however, was married to Procris the daughter of Erechtheos, and 
loved his wife too dearly to be induced to desert her ; but Procris, 
who feared the arts of the wily goddess, jealously watched her 
husband, and following upon his track one day when he was hunting 
was accidentally killed by him with a spear that she had herself 
given him — ^a spear she had received from ArtSmis, and which had 
the property of never missing its aim. 

Tithonus, whom Eos also loved, was the brother of Priam, 

> VirgU, j&ieid. Book I. (Conington). 3 See Chapter IX. * IbkL 
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king of Troy, Tithonns and Priam being the sons of La5m6don by 
different mothers. "EjOb, by her prayers, obtained immortality for her 
lover, bnt as she neglected to ask for perpetual youth at the same 
time, Tithonus became in time so shrunk and decrepit, that his name 
was proverbially used fo signify an aged and infirm man. Eos 
changed him at length into a cicada, or treehopper. 

The children of AstrsBus and Eos were ZSphj^rus, B5reas, N5tus 
or Auster, AstrsBa, HSspSrus, Hgosph5rus, and all the stars of 
heaven. 

Z6ph jfrus was the personification of the west wind, and was wedded 
to Ghldris or Flora.^ He produced flowers and fruits by the sweetness 
of his breath, and dwelt with his brother B5reas in a cavo of Mount 
Hsemus in Thrace. By the Harpy Podarge Z6ph5^s became the 
father of the horses Xanthius and Balius, which belonged to Achilles. 
ZSph^rus had a temple at Athens, where he was represented as a 
beautiful and winged youth, crowned with flowers. 

Bdreas, god of the north wind, or more strictly speaking, of the 
north-north-west wind, carried oflf Orithyia the daughter of Erech- 
theus, king of Athens, as she one day strayed beyond the river Bissus. 
By Orithyia Bdreas became the father of Cleopatra, Chidne, Zetes, 
and Cal&is. Of these children, called the Bore&des, Cleopatra was 
married to the blind soothsayer Phineus ; Chidne was, by Poseidon, 
the mother of the Thracian bard Eumolpus ; and Zetes and Cal&is, 
after accompanying the Argonauts in their expedition, were slain by 
Heroiiles, and changed into the winds which blow before the dog-star 
appears. The following legends aro connected with the Bore&des. 
Phmeus, the husband of Cleopatra, was a king of Salmydessus in 
Thraoe, and had been instructed in the art of prophecy by Apollo. 
Phineus had by Cleopatra two sons, Polj^dectus and P5lj^d5rus, 
acHnetimes called Oryithus and Crambis. During the life-time of 
Cleopatra Phineus married again, shut up his first wife a prisoner, 
and at the instigation of Idsea, his second wife, put out the eyes of his 
eons by Cleopatra. For this cruelty the gods resolved to punish him 
by means of the Harpies, ugly monsters, personifying storm-winds, and 
whose practice it was to rush down and carry people off from the 
earth. Accordingly, whenever a meal was placed beforo Phineus, the 
Haipies darted down from the air and carried it off beforo he had 
tasted it When the Argonauts arrived at Salmydessus, and con« 

* See Chapter XVI. 
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salted Phinefos as to their future moyementa^ tiie seer promised to 
give his advice upon condition that the Aigonants would ftee him 
from the tormenting Harpies ; and Zetes and Gal&is, who were of the 
number of the Argonauts, succeeded in driving off the Haipies to the 
islands in the Ionian Sea called the StrGph&des, which islands the 
monsters henceforth made their abode. Here they were visited by 
iEn6as- — 

" 'Scaped fhmi the ftiry of the seas, 
We land upon the Strophades 

(Sach name in Greece Hbey bear), 
Isles in the vast Ionian main. 
Where fell Celano and her train 

Of Harpies hold their lair. 
Since, driven from Phineus' door, they fled 
The tables where of old they fed. 
So foul a plague for human crime 
Ne'er issued from the Stygian slime. 
A maid absve^ a bird below : 
* * * IP * 

The hands are taloned : Famine bleak 
Sits ever ghastly on the cheek."' 

Phineus was eventually killed by Bdreas, or cairied off by the 
Harpies ,* and his sons had their sight restored either by the sons of 
Bdreas or by .^2acalapius. There are other accounts which relate that 
HerciQes killed Phineus^ restored the sons to their rights, liberated 
Cleopatra, and sent Idssa back to her &ther, who put her to death. 

Of ChiCne it is related that, fearing it should be known she was 
the mother of Eumolpus, she flung him, as soon as he was bom, into 
the sea. The child's life was saved by its father POseidon, who con- 
veyed it to Ethiopia and placed it in charge of his daughter 
Benthesicyma. When Eumolpus grew up, he married a daughter 
of his benefactress Benthesicyma ; but, as by his subsequent conduct 
he drew on himself the sentence of banishment, he went to Thrace, 
whence he was also expelled. He next repaired to Eleusis, where 
he eventually founded the Eleusinian mysteries, and became the first 
priest of Demeter and Dionysus. Eumolpus instructed Herctlles in 
music. He was at length slain in the war between the Athenians 
and Eleusinians ; and Pdseidon, his fiither, was so exasperated at the 
death of his son in this mortal encounter, that he demanded as a 
CQmi)ensation the sacrifice of one of the daughters of ErechtheuSi 

« YirgU, JEneid, Book m. CConington> 
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king of Athens. It was to be decided bj lot which of the three 
daughters shonld die, and when it was ascertained who was to be the 
yictim, the two rematnmg daughters resolved to die with their sister ; 
but Pdeeidon, not satisfied even with this atonement, obtained of 
Zeus that Erechtheus should be killed with a flash of lightning. 

Bdreas fell in love with the mares of Erichthdnius, the father of 
Tros, and by than became the father of twelve horses remarkable 
for their swiftness. It was said of Erichthdnius that he was the 
wealthiest of mortals, and his beautiful mares amounted to three 
thousand in number. 

N5tus, called by the Bomans Auster, was the personification of 
the south wind, which sometimes brought fogs and rain, and at other 
times was a dry and sultiy wind, called by the modem Italians the 
sirocco. Lips was the S.W. wind, blowing from Libya. 

AstrsBa, a star-bright maiden, lived upon earth among men, whom 
she blessed during the golden age. She was afterwards placed 
amongst the stars, where she was called Tirgo.* 

HespSrus, jMroperly the evening star, was called the &irest star in 
the heavens. He is sometimes identified with HSosphorus, the 
morning star. The Bomans called him Luclfar or Hesperus, ao- 
oording as they regarded him as the morning or the evening 
star. Veefper is another form of Hesperus.^ 

Those winds which have been described as the offspring of 
AstrsBUS and Eos were the beneficent winds ; the others, amongst 
whom were the Harpies, had for their father the hundred-headed 
and formidable giant Typhoeus. The Harpies have been variously 
daacribed. Hesiod, one of the earliest of the Greek poets, calls them 
the daughters of Thaumas and Electra, and describes them as fair- 
haired winged maidens, who 'surpassed winds and birds in the 
npidiiy of their flight ; but they are more commonly depicted as 
monsters in the form of birds, with the heads of women, long 
daws, and faces pale with hunger. Amongst the victims of the 
Harpies were two of the daughters of Pand&re5s, who stole the golden 

* It Ib also nid that Virgo was originally £rlg6ne, daughter of Icfirins. See 
Chapter XIIL 

' Vesper is identical with the old form of the Greek name^ as seen in the heauti- 
ftil line of Sappho : — 

** Vesper, thou bringest back all that the brilliant Aurora had scattered : 
Thou bring'st the sheep, thoa bring'st the goats, thou brini^st to the mother 
thechUd." 
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dog from the temple of Zens in Grete.^ Fond&reos had three 
daughters : the eldest, named Aedon, married Zethns, king of Thebes, 
son of Zens and Anti5pe, and had one son named Itj^lus. Aedon 
was enyions of Amphion, the twin-brother of Zethus, because 
Amphlon, who had married Ni5be, the daughter of Tant&lns, was the 
&ther of a numerous fiamilj of sons and daughters. Aedon therefore 
determined to kill the eldest of Ni5be's sons, but by mistake killed 
her own only son. Her grief was so great, that Zeus, in compassion, 
changed her into a nightingale, under which form she continued to 
pour out musical lamentations for the loss of her beloved child. 
The two remaining daughters of Pand&reos, MSr5pe and deodora, 
were left orphans, because their &ther, having displeased the gods, 
had been doomed to perish together with Harmothde, his wife ; the 
children were pitied by the celestial goddesses, who took them under 
their protection, and bestowed great care upon them. AphrOdite fed 
them with milk, honey, and wine; Hera gave than surpassing 
beauty, ArtSmis dignity, and Athena skill in the arts ; bat whilst 
AphrOdite was gone to Olympus to make arrangements for the nup- 
tials of the maidens, the Harpies carried them of^ and handed them 
over to the Erinj^es, whom they were henceforth obliged to serve. 

The principal amongst the Harpies, or HarpyisB, were AeUo, 
Ooypgte, P6darge, AellQpous, NicothOe, Ocythde, OcypOde, OSheno, 
and Achdlde. Aell5pous is also a surname of Iris, the messenger of 
the gods ; this name is given her to signify that she is as swift-footed 
as the storm-winds. 

Besides the winds which have been already noticed, there were 
others known in Italy, bearing the following names : AquHo, a wind 
blowing from the north, sometimes identified with the Greek BdrSas; 
F&vonius, corresponding with the Greek ZSphj^rus; Yultumus; a 
wind blowing from the east-south-east, and corresponding* with the 
Greek Eurus ; Oaurus, the north-west wind in Italy ; lapyx, blow- 
ing from the west-north-west, and corresponding with the Greek 
Argestes ; and Afrtous, the same as Lips, a wind blowing from 
the south-west, and frequently bringing storms. 

• See Chapter VI. 
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The Ttjmpha — a very nmneroiu class of the inferior divinities — 
W6ie lometimeB described as being the dangliteiB of Zeus, aud 
veie even called to the meetiDgs of the Olympian gods. As tlie 
preaiding spirits of all that brightens and ealivena natuie, tbey 
were oonoaived to be beautiful yoong maidens, vho had the poirer 
of Inspiiiiig mortals with the gifts of prophecy and poetiy. There 
were two principal clitswe of the nyiupbs ; Uiose personifying the 
THioaa wodx of natore, and thow lepieeeotiDg ttibea, races, &a. 
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The former daas oonsisted chiefly of water, moontain, forest, and 
tree nymphs. Amongst the water nymphs were the Oo^nideSi 
the daughters of Ooe&niis and Tethys, from whom nearly all the 
great river-gods were descended. It was at a very early period 
imagined that the earth was a large flat circle, around which flowed 
the great river called Oce&nus : over this river the water-god bearing 
the same name presided, and, as geographical knowledge extended, 
jhe name of Ocean was transferred, first to the sea beyond the 
Pillars of HercOles, and afterwards to all the outer waters of the 
world. The part of the Ocean called the Atlantic received its 
name under the belief that its waters washed the extreme shorei 
of earth, where Atlas guarded or held np the pillars of heaveoi 
The river Oce&nus, into which the sun and stars set and from 
which they arose, was the supposed source of all the other waters 
upon the earth, and on its shores were the abodes of the dead. 

The nymphs of the Mediterranean and the minor seafl were caUed 
Nereides. These divinities, fifty in number, were the daughters of 
Nereus and Doris, and the grand-daughters of Oc^nns and Tethys. 
A general account of these nymphs has already been given.^ Homer 
gives a beautiful description of one of their haunts in Ithaca : — 

" Beneath a gloomy grotto's cool recess 
Delights the Nereids of the neighb'ring seas ; 
Where bowls and urns were formed of living stone. 
And massy beams in native marble shone ; 
On which the labours of the nymphs were rolled. 
Their webs divine of purple mixed with gold. 
Within the cave the clust'ring bees attend 
Their waxen works, or from the roof depend. 
Perpetual waters o'er the pavement glide ; 
Two marble doors unfold on either side ; 
Sacred the south, by which the gods descend, 
But mortals enter at the northern end." * 

One of tlieir number, ArSthusa, being once pursued by the liver- 
god Alpheus, was changed by ArtSmis into the fountain of ArSthusa, 
in the island of Ortj^gia,' near Syracuse. Alpheus thenceforth 
chased the nymph under the sea, and it was said that a cup, thrown 
into the river Alpheus in the PSldponnesns, would re-appear in the 
fountain at Orlj^gia. The legend is founded on the &ct that the 
Alpheus flows beneath the groimd at two parts of its course, like the 
Mole, and other rivers. 

' See Chapter Y. ' Homn, Od-yney.'fiwflLXai. (^^x^\ * See Chapter JJL 
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T%e riTer nymphs were called Pot&meldes, but they had other 
names designating the particular rivers to which they belonged ; for 
instance : the Acheidldes were the nymphs of the river AchSlQus, 
the largest river in Greece ; the Anigildes were the nymphs of the 
Anigms, a small river in the south of Elis, and near the mouth of 
whidi was a cave sacred to these benevolent nymphs, who by the 
waters of the river cured persons afiSicted with cutaneous diseases ; 
the Ismenldes were the nymphs of Ismenus, a small river in Boeotia. 
About this river, afterwards called Ladon, there are several traditions, 
one of which is that Ismenus, a son of Amphlon and Ni6be, when 
struck by an arrow from the bow of Apollo, leaped into the stream, 
which henceforth bore his name. Apollo received the surname of 
Ismenius from this river, near which he had a temple called the 
Ismenium : here also his festival of the Daphneph5ria, a festival so 
called from the laurel branches carried by those who celebrated it, 
took place once in nine years. Tbe Amnisiftdes were the nymphs 
of the Amnisus, a river in Crete : these nymphs were in the service 
of ArtSmis ; and the PactoMes were the nymphs of the Pactdlus in 
Lydia, whose sands were of gold.^ 

Nymphs of fresh water springs, rivers, lakes, brooks, Ac, were 
called Na^es, and had besides specific names corresponding with 
those of their various haunts. Even the rivers of the lower regions 
had their nymphs. The water-nymphs appear frequently in oonneo- 
tion with ^e higher divinities ; such as Apollo, Artemis, and Dio- 
nysus; and also with Pan, the Sileni and Satyrs, whose dances and 
Bacchic revels they often joined. The forest nymphs are said to 
have taken pleasure in appearing suddenly in solitary places and 
scaring travellers. 

Tree-nymphs were usually called Dry&des and Hamadry&des, and 
presided not only over oaks, as the name implies, but wild-growing and 
lofty trees of any description. They came into existence with the trees 
to which they belonged, and died with them. The nymphs presiding 
over fruit-trees were called MeliSdes. Tree-nymphs generally were 
of Arcadian origin, and had no connection with the superior gods. 

The second class of nymphs above alluded to, namely, those not 
immediately connected with natural productions, received their 
names from the particular district, tribe, &c., which they represented. 
The Nyseldes for instance took their name from Nysa, the legendary 

« See Chapter XIIL 
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Boene of the nurture of Dionysiis, whether mountain, city, or other- 
wise, the name of Nysa being a^^lied to seyeral plaoee sacred to tba 
god. These nymphs were named Gis8gl8,Ny8a,Ertlto,Eriphia,Brdmia 
and POlj^hymno. The MSlissaB, again, who took charge of the in£ant 
Zeus, took their names firom Mfilissa, a nymph who waa said to have 
discovered the use of honey, and to have given her name to bees^ 
who, according to some, were nymphs metamorphosed. 

The C&men8B (the Latin Muses) were prophetic nymphs held in 
great esteem in Italy, the chief of whom, named CSarmenta, had a 
temple at the foot of the Oapitoline Hill, and altars near the Porta 
Garmentalis. The worship of these nymphs was sapposed to have 
been introduced from Arc&dia, where Garmenta was known by the 
Grecian name of Nicostr&ta. Nicostr&ta was, by Hermes, the mother 
of Evander, who was subsequently worshipped in Ar(dldia as a hero, 
find who led a colony from Arc^ia into Italy, where he built the 
town of Pallantium on the Tiber, and taught the people many of 
the arts of peace, introduced mild laws, and the worship of some 
Grecian gods and heroes. The goddess or nymph Eg^ria, so much 
honoured by Noma Pompllius, was one of the G&men». 

The sacrifices offered to the nymphs consisted of goats, lambs, milk, 
and oil, but never of wine ; the Grecian nymphs had no temples, but 
were worshipped near springs, or in groves, grottoes, &o., and in works 
of art they were usually represented holding a vase, out ci which water 
flowed, or else they bore in their hands grass, leaves, and shells : later 
poets describe these divinities as having sea-oolouied hair. 




CHAPTEB XIX 

HOUSEHOLD WDS. 

. Ulu^ PfamtSk, L&nllR^ llbu, FtcUat, Qint!, Sioinu. 

The Mbdm, UmOreei, L&rea, FEnEtes and OSnii wete inferior godg 
■mongrt the Bonumi, and were nippoBed to preside OTei domeBtic 

Hinee was the genenl name for the boiiIb td' the departed, aiid 
u tneaia regarded these as Uessed spirits, it ntu usual to worship 
them nith divine honours. An nminal fcstiTal, called Che PSircntalis, 
was celebrated to <lie Haues in geneTa], when sacrifices were offeted 
by children and heirs to the ahadea of their departed parents and 
bcneSMtwi. The oblationa offered on these occasions were Ticdms, 
wine, milk, garlands of flowers, &c, and the tombs at whit^h the 
oflbringa were made were Ulnminated with lamps. At another 
featlTal, ealled the Feralia, which took place in February, ttie 
Bomani carried fbod to the sepnlchrM fot the nse of the dead. 

The Lemtliee were spitits of the dead, which wandered about a 
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night as spectreB, to tonnent and terrify the living. The Banmnfl 
sought to propitiate these q>irits by a festlTal called the ligmnria. 
This festival, which was instituted by Bomttlus to appease the 
shade of his brother BSmns whom he had slain, was originally 
called B^muiia, and was celebrated at night and in silence ; and <m 
three alternate days in May — ^the ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth. 
The temples of the gods were closed during this time, and it was con- 
sidered unlucky for women to marry in the month of May, because it 
was generally believed that those who ventured to do so died shortly 
afterwards — hence the proverb : '* Mense Maio malie nubent.** One 
means, by which those celebrating the LSmuria hoped to secure 
themselves against the power of their Epectral tormentors, was by 
walking barefooted, washing their hands, and throwing black beans 
nine times behind their backs. 

The I&res and Penates were protecting spirits of the state and of 
fiunilies, and were invoked by the Bomans both on public and 
private occasions. These spirits, consisting of departed shades, and 
the relics connected with various divinities, were represented by 
sacred images said to have been first brought into Italy by Maeaa, 
after his escape from Troy.^ Each family had usually but one lar, 
who was regarded as the founder of the fieunily, and was invoked on 
all important occasions as presiding over living concerns^ in contra- 
distinction to the Manes, who were worshipped only in connection 
with the place of burial. The domestic Lar was represented by the 
image of some departed member of the family, who had been a good 
man during his life-time ; this image, in great houses^ was kept in a 
separate compartment, and offerings were made to it in patelle (round 
deep plates with handles). Pious people made offerings daily, but 
the especial seasons for offerings were the calends, nones, and ides of 
every month. Seme portion of the daily meals was offered to the 
Lar, and on jo]^ occ£isions the image was crowned with flowers. 
When a young bride entered the house of her husband, her first duty 
was to make an offering to the Lar. The Lar was inseparable from 
the family, and, when the latter moved into another house, the Lar 
was also transferred with them into the new abode. The Penates 
are always spoken of in the plural number ; and favourite gods and 
goddesses, such as Jupiter and Juno, who were regarded as protec- 
tors of peace and happiness, and Vesta, who presided over the 

1 Bee(3ha.\!t£tyiIL 
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dcnnestio hearth, were included amongst them. The PSnates, like 
the L&res, received pnblic as well as private offerings. The public 
L&res and PSnates were worshipped in the central part of the city, 
and the private had their place at every domestic hearth, where a fire 
was kept continually burning in their honour. At table, the salt- 
cellar and the firstlings of &uit were offered to the Penates, and at 
the end of the meal a libation was poured either upon the table or 
the hearth, so that every meal resembled a sacrifice to these divinities. 
When the inhabitant of a house was going from home, he prayed to 
the L&res and PSnates for a happy return ; and, upon coming home, 
he saluted the images as if they were living personages, and hung 
up his armour, staff; &c., by their side. 

G^nii and Demons were protecting spirits, the former of whom 
were invoked by Bomans, and the latter by the Greeks. The GSnii 
of the Bomans were regarded as the powers which produced life; 
and eveiy human being, every animal, every place, and even the 
whole body of the Boman people itself^ had its genius, who was wor- 
shipped on sad as well as on joyfal occasions. The G6nii were 
nsoally represented in works of art with wings ; but those appertain- 
ing to places only appeared as serpents eating &uit placed before 
them. It was usual for every human being, upon his birthday, to 
worship his genius with a libation of wine, and an offering consisting 
of incense and garlands of flowers. — The Demons of the Greeks were 
protecting spirits, whose office resembled that of ministering angels. 
They were many thousands in number, and dwelt upon earth, but 
were unseen by mortals. They were the ministers of Zeus, and the 
guardians of men. Every individual had at his birth an appointed 
Daemon, who accompanied him through life, and after life conducted 
his soul, to Hades. The Daemons carried the prayers of men to the 
gods^ .and the gifts of the gods to men ; and so they ever floated in 
great numbers in the space between heaven and earth. One class 
ministered to the gods alone. In the earliest times in Greece, it was 
believed that the Dsemons generally were the souls of righteous men 
who had lived upon earth in the golden age of the world : — 

* These fhen are good ctemons, by counsel of great Jove, 
Abiding on the earfh, the guards of mortal men."— Hesiod. 
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DUiU. AdWlut DIctTi. Pfi1fdal«g. the Oorgona (UcdllH. BtblDO, ud EnrjWi), 0* 
Qim (PrphrUo, Cnjo. ud DIno). Cbryilor, P(^;iaiu. (Spbeu •»■ CuMliipi^ 
Audii5m«da, Phlueiu Hrpeiborwn^ AOat, TmUmldu. TIitiii, Mrceub 

Thb Aigira hero, Feraena, nsa tbe repnted son of Zsos and DanaS, 
daa^tet of Aorlaiw, king of Argoe. Ad oracle h&d deolaied that 
Acrldm would one day be killed b; a, eoa of hie danghter Dauae, 
and the hiug sought for means to prevent the Ailfllment of thu 
prophecy ; be therefure determioed that Dacae ahonld neTer many, 
and to prevent the poaaibility of her doiog bd, caused her to be shat 
np in a brazen tower to which no mortal had acceaa. Bnt the walli 
wbich aeperoted DanoS from all human kind were DO hindiAnoe to 
tbe admiBBJoQ of inunortala, and the king of the godi himself viaited 
her, descending thrai^b the loof in a ahowei of gold. Within 
■ tTi'i towur Danae gave birth to a bod, and het Eathei then canaed 
her and her in&mt to be put into a cb«st, and tbrown into the see. 
The Intended victims, howevet, escaped the cruel death planned fiv 
fhem b; Acilsius, for the; were protected bj Zeus, who caused the 
-hest to drift to the ialand cS ?«ft-5tatt,tnia lA U<CLGialAdeB, when 
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it was difloorered by a fisherman named Dictys. Dictys imme- 
diately carried Danae and her son to Pdlj^dectes, the long, who 
received them hospitably, and kept them at his ooort nntil the child, 
who was named Perseus, grew up to be a man. Pdlj^dectes was now 
desirous of being freed from the presence of Perseus, but wished to 
keep Danae, with whom he had fidlen in love ; he therefore proposed 
an enterprise for Perseus which he knew to be dangerous, but wiiich 
was gladly undertaken by the young hero, namely, that of cutting 
off and bringing home the head of Medusa, the most terrible of tho 
Gtorgons. Guided by Hermes and Athena, Perseus set out upon his 
daring expedition, and first repaired to the Grasie or Phorcydes, three 
old women who were sisters of the Gorgons. The GriesB, whose 
names were Pephredo, Enyo and Dino, were daughters of Phorcys 
and Geto ; they had grey hair firom their birth, and possessed but one 
eye and one tooth amongst them, which they passed from one to 
another, as each had need of them. In order to compel the Grsese 
to give him the information he needed, Perseus possessed himself of 
their eye and tooth, and refused to restore them until the old women 
consented to show him the way to some nymphs known to possess 
the winged sandals, the magic wallet, and the famous helmet of 
Hades which had the power of rendering the wearer invisible. After 
receiving from the nymphs these invaluable gifts, from Hermes a 
sickle, and from Athena a mirror, Perseus mounted into the air by 
the aid of the wings, and soon arrived at the abode of the Gorgons, 
Tartessus on the borders of Oce&nus. These frightful monsters, 
whose heads were covered with scales like those of serpents, had large 
tusks, brazen hands, and golden wings. They w^ fortunately 
asleep when Perseus approached them, so looking at the face of Me- 
dusa reflected in his mirror (for to have looked at the original would 
have turned him into stone), he cut off the head of the monster, and 
put it into his wallet, which he slung across his back ; he then hurried 
off, pursued however by the two remaining Gorgons, Stheno and Eu- 
ry&le ; but the helmet which Perseus wore, by rendering him invisible, 
enabled him to elude their pursuit. Hissing serpents sprang from the 
ground where the drops of blood from the head of Medusa had 
fcJlen, and besides these creatures, which proved plagues to the sur- 
rounding country, there sprang from the Gorgon, Chrysaor and the 
winged horse Peg&sus, as already related.* Upon escaping from 

1 See Chapter IX. 
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tho Gorgons, Perseus proceeded to iBthidpia, a country lying south 
of Egypt, where he arrived just in time to save AndrQmeda, daughter 
of Cepheus the king, from a cruel death. GassiopSa, the wife of 
Oepheus, had hoasted that her daughter, AndrOmSda, was more 
beautiful than the Nereids; and the nymphs, highly incensed at 
this arrogance, had persuaded Pdseidon to inundate the coun^, 
and send a sea monster to torment and devour the inhabitants. 
An oracle declared that the country would never be delivered itoax 
this misfortune unless AndrdmSda were offered as a sacrifice to the 
monster. Cepheus therefore, to appease the people, chained Andr5- 
mSda to a rock, and she would inevitably have become a prey to 
the voracious monster, if Perseus had not arrived and slain him. 
Having liberated the maiden, Perseus claimed her as his bride; 
but as she had been previously promised to her uncle Phineus, a 
fight took place between Phineus and Perseus, on the wedding-day 
of the latter, when Phineus and all his associates were slain. 

Perseus visited the country of the Hyperboreans, dwellers beyond 
the north wind, whose land was one of peace and happiness.' After 
a blissful sojourn in this country of perpetual sunshine, where dis- 
ease and toil and warfare were unknown, and the people, who led 
frugal and innocent lives, often attained the age of a thousand 
years, he proceeded to pay a visit to Atlas, son of the Titans I&pStus 
and Clj^mSne, and brother of Prometheus, and Epimctheus. Atlas 
refused to give Perseus shelter, and Perseus repaid this inhospitality 
by showing Atlas the head of Medusa, which immediately changed 
him into a mountain — a punishment rendered the more severe by the 
Titan's being henceforth condemned to carry the heaven and all the 
stars upon his shoulders. His name was given to the great mountain- 
chain of North Africa, and to the Western Ocean on which it abuts. 

Upon returning at length to Seriphus, Perseus found that his 
mother, Danae, in order to escape from the importunities of 
P(3l)^dectes, had been obliged to take refuge in a temple, whither 
she had fied accompanied by the faithful Dictys. The anger of 
Perseus was kindled at the conduct of POlj^dectes. and he repaired 
instantly to the palace, where by means of the Gorgon's head he 
changed the king and all his assembled guests into stone: he 
then rewarded Dictys by presenting him with the island. 

-* With our knowledge of the arctic tc^ot^, M& wexna cvvAowa, "^uX. XSaa Idea 
1^03 that when once you passed beyond the regLou oi Oaa \iot\Xi'wai^lwi"«w:^^^\ 
^to a climate free from its cold blasta. 
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Feaena gave the magio wallel; nndola, and belmet to Hermes 
who leetored them to the n^mphB and Uadea ; the heitd or Mediua 
he gftTe to Athena, who [daced it a« a boBs in the middle of her 
ahidd. The hero now retomed, accompamed b; his vife and 
mother, to Aigoa, his native place. Acrlsins no sooner learned that 
Persena was coming, than, lemembaring the oracle, he fled to 
lArisHB, in the coontry of the Felaegians in Theaealj, whither 
Perseaa followed him in the hope of indadng him to return. 
Tentamldaa, the king of LarJBBa, received bia royal guest with 
honoDis, and celebrated games fhr his entaitainment, Fereens, upon 
reaching I«ri«sa, took part in the gamee, and accidentally bitting 
Aorlaina on the fi>ot with a discna or quoit, killed him ^ thos im- 
intentionally folfllling Qie prophecy of the goda. Aodsina was 
hnried oatnde tbe town of Lariasa ; and Ferseui exchanged hla 
inheritance, the kingdom of Argoe, for Tiryna, a town eonlh-east of 
Argoe^ and fbnnded by Prcetiu the twin-brother of Acilsiiu. At 
the time when the exchange waemadcTicjus waa in poaBeasionof 
MegapeuthcB, the son of FnetOE. 

Ferwua founded in AigOlie the towna of FereEpOlis, afterwards 
oftlled Midea, and Mjoens, afterwaida the &TOiirite reddence of the 
PetQpIda. Be had Heveial children by AndrOmfida ; waa worshipped 
aa a hera in several places 1 and finallybecameaconstellation, which 
honour AndrOmSda, and ber parents, Oiphens and Oasaiopea, like- 
wise attained. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

HbialM or Aloldei, in Latin Eanfilef. 

EleOrJ^n, Alom^ AlcmeoQ^AiDphltrfon, Pterelin^ CAmstbo^ EniTHtheu^ Enrjtoa 
Llas^ Tbcatlas, CiUn. Grglnaa. Migin, Jphicln, IGlfine, tCaaaa Hub. 
Lonoo Hfdn, Arcidlan Slag, tliTiiuiitbiui Bcnr, PhDIn, Odrto, Angina 
SUblo. Aug6iu, Phflena. gij^nphallui fiinta, Cretui BuU. Ibr» of DlatMet, 
AbdEnu, Girdle of KIppolJU], AdmEU, Gsn^Mcs. Siie, Oibi of Berjuu, 
PllUr« 0f Heicllles, Golden Apples of the Heepfirldn, Ladon, AU^ CerbSm^ 
IfilC. JpbltuB, OmphUe, Bnrjip^liia. Hlppikten, Teiephn^ DEOnira, AiMUo^ 
Anbetu, l^gmJeo, Hc«d& XJchaa, HjUu^ FcEoe, NooEaa Guneo, Hy^pJIe, 
Ql^tnn. 

Tub renowned hero Hei^ef^ better known by his lAtiu nanm 
Hercdlea. called in his youth Alcldea. frma hie grandiatlier Alcnng, 
wfks the Boa of Zeus, and Alcmeoe of Thebes In Bceotia ; and nw, bj 
bis mother's side, a descendant of Fersens, sinoe Alcmeng waa the 
daughter of Electrj'OD (king of Hjceste), the son of PetBens and 
AndiOmeda. The step-bther of HerctUes was lihewias a desoendani 
of PereeoB, fbi Alcmeoe married Amphitryon, king of lliyu^ whosa 
father, Alosns, was an elder aon of Feiseos and AndrOmEda ; (he 
mother uid ilep-fallier of HerculeB were tlierefbre grand-children of 
Perseus; and HeictUes was Donsequently the great-graudson of the 
Arf ire hero. 
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The history of Alcmene and Amphitijfon, the presamed parents of 
Herciiles, is as follows. A teirible war was carried on between Elec- 
izfOB. (Alcmene's &ther) and Pterelans king of the Taphians, whose 
oooniiy consisted of a number of small islands called the TaphisB, 
lying in the Ionian Sea, between the coasts of Leuc&dia and Acar- 
nania. In this war Electij^on lost all his sons but one, besides being 
robbed of his oxen. The latter were recovered by Amphitijfon, the 
ooQsin and the betrothed of Alcmene ; bnt upon returning to Mycenie 
Amphitrjfon unintentionally killed his uncle Electrj^on. SthSnSlus, 
another son of Perseus and AndrdmSda, revenged the death of his 
brother by banishing his nephew and niece, namely, Amphitrj^on 
and his betrothed Alcmene, upon which the latter repaired to Thebes. 
Alcmene, although promised to Amphitijf on, now declared she would 
bestow her hand upon him only who ^ould revenge the death of 
her brothers, and in consequence of this determination, Amphitrjfon 
resolved upon the subjugation of the Taphians. The task of sub- 
duing king PtSrSlaus was a difficult one, since a golden hair which 
grew upon his head rendered him immortal; but GCmsBtho, his 
daughter, loved Amphitrjfon, and for the sake of the latter cut off 
the one hair which bound her father to immortality; Amphitijfon 
was thus enabled to complete his conquest, and upon his returning in 
triumph was married to Alcmene. 

In order to visit Alcmene, whom he loved, Zeus assumed the form 
of Amphitryon. Before the birth of Herciiles, Zeus declared in the 
Olympio council that Alcmene's child sho];ild rule the whole race of 
Perseus. Hera, bent upon thwarting this intention of the god, exacted 
a promise from him that the descendant of Perseus, bom on that day, 
should rule the rest of his race. Zeus took the required oath, and, 
as on the same day the wife of SthSnSlus gave birth to Eurystheus, 
Herotdes was in consequence deprived of the empire designed for 
hinL Zeus was enraged at being thus entrapped, but he could not 
violate his oath ; his only resource therefore was to protect the hero 
as far as possible amidst the many dangers which the implacable 
Hera prepared for him : — 

** Yet oft ber tnvA remembered he with groans, 
Wben by Eurysthens' hard commands he saw 
Oondenmed to servile tasks his noble son." ^ 



I Homer, lUad, Book XIX. (Xiord Derby). 
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Hera oommenoed her penecntioiis of the child of Alcmene bj 
sending two serpents to destroy him in his cradle ; bnt the strength 
of the young hero was so great that he strangled th^n both wiUi 
bis own hands. As he grew up, Amphitrj^on, his step-&ther, in- 
stnicted him in chariot-driving; Ant6lj^cns taught him to wrestle; 
Eurj^tus, king of (Ech&lia, the use of the bow ; Oastor to fight with 
heavy armour ; and Linus to play on the lyre and to sing. The latter, 
however, fell a sacrifice to the impatience of his pupil, who one day 
in anger at being censured, turned upon his master, and killed him 
with the lyre. After this display of violence^ Amphitrjfon sent 
Alcides, as the hero was then called, to feed cattle, and in the latter 
employment the youth continued until his eighteenth year, but not 
without an opportunity of showing his prowess. The fiocfcs of 
Amphitrj^on and of Thespius, or lliestius, king of Thespin, wars 
greatly harassed by a huge lion which haunted Mount Oithnron. 
Alcides undertook to hunt down and kill the monster, and Thestias 
and his fifty daughters entertained Alcides as their gaest as long as 
the chase lasted. After slaying this lion, Alcides wore the skin as 
an ordinary garment, drawing the head and mouth of the animal 
over his own head so as to form a helmet. 

The next exploit of the hero was to free Creon, king of Thebes, 
from the oppression of Erginus, king of OrchdmSnus in Bcedtia. 
Erglnus had exacted of the Thebans an annual tribute of a hundred 
oxen; and, as Alcides was returning to Thebes after slaying the 
lion, he met the messengers of Erginus going to fetch the oxen. 
Alcides, after cutting off the noses and ears of the envoys, sent them 
back to Erginus, who resented the insult by immediately marching 
against Thebes. A battle ensued, in which Erginus was killed by 
Alcides, and the Orchomenians were then compelled by the hero to 
pay double the tribute they had exacted &om the Thebans. In this 
battle Amphitrj^on, the step-&ther of Alcides, was slain. Gredn re- 
warded Alcides by bestowing upon him the hand of his daughter 
M6g&ra. The gods also honoured the hero by making him presents 
of arms: Hermes gave him a sword; Apollo, a bow and arrows; 
HephsBstus, a golden coat of mail, and some say a brazen club ; while 
others describe the club of Herctlles as of wood, which the herd 
himself cut in the neighbourhood of NSmSa ; in addition to the 
abovenamed gifts, Alcides received a peplus from Athena. 

Alcides had several cluldien by MQ^g&ra, all of whom, as well as two 
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children of his brother Iphides, he killed in a fit of madness into 
which Hera had thrown him. When he recovered his senses, his 
grief at what he had done was excessive, and, condemning himself 
to exile, he songht an asylum with Thespins, who purified him of 
the crime. Alcides then consolted the oracle at Delphi as to his 
fdtore movements, and learned from the Pythia, who now first called 
him Heiilcles, that he must go to Tiryns, and serve Eurystheus for 
the space of twelve years, after which term he would attain im- 
mortality. Hercdles obeyed, and became accordingly subject to 
Eurystheus, who imposed upon him those laborious and difiScult 
tasiks known as the twelve labours of HerctUes. Besides these 
labours, Hercilles performed many other feats, called P&rerga (or 
by-works): some of these were interwoven with the labours, and 
the rest were performed afterwards. 

i. The fight with the Nemean Lion. — ^A monstrous lion, the off- 
spring of Typhon and Echidna, infested the vaUey of NSmSa in 
AigGUs; and Eurystheus commanded Herctlles to bring him the 
skin of the monster. Hercilles strangled the lion with his own 
hands, after having in vain assailed the creature with his club and 
anowB. When he returned to Tiryns, bringing the dead lion on 
his shoulders, Eurystheus was so frightened at the gigantic strength 
of Hercilles, that he ordered him henceforth to recount his exploits 
outside the town. 

ii. The fight with the Lemean Hydra, — This terrible serpent, 
another offspring of Typhdn and Echidna, had no less than nine 
heads, the middle one of which was immortal. It ravaged the 
oouniiy of Lema near Argos, and its dwelling was in a swamp 
near the well of Amymdne,^ a spring so named after a daughter of 
I^Ln&iis. This dreadfril monster was protected by Hera, and when 
Hercfiles came to attack it he found it was assisted by an enormous 
crab, who wounded the hero. Whenever Herctlles struck off one of 
the Hydra^s heads with his club, two fresh ones sprang up in the 
place of the one destroyed ; but aided by his faithful attendant and 
oranpanion Idlaus, who cauterized the neck as Herctlles struck off 
each head, the hero succeeded at last in overcoming the monster. 
After burning all the mortal heads, he buried the ninth and im- 
mortal head beneath a huge rock; after which he dipped his 
•irowB in the bile of the creature, which rendered wounds honce- 

s See Chapter VI. 
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forth inflicted by them incnrable. — vidians, who helped Hezcttke 
in his combat witii the Lemean Hydra, was the son of Iphicles, the 
hero's half-brother and jmiior by only one day. Besides acting as 
charioteer to his nncle, I51aus rendered him a friendship which lasted 
not only during the life, but after the death of the hero, and even 
after his own death, ^^n HercOles died, Idlans was the first to 
ofifer sacrifices to the demigod ; and when Idlaus himsfllf died, he 
obtained pennission of Hades to retam to earth and take the part 
of the HeradldsQ, or descendants of Heroflles, whom Enrystheus 
pursued and attacked at Athens, whither they had fled for shelter; 
and, after defeating and slaying Eurystheufif, Idlaus returned to 
the shades. — ^The help which Idlaus gave Heroflles, when the latter 
was doing the second bidding of Eurystheus, furnished a pretext 
for the tyrant's rejecting the service altogether, and declaring ihd 
victory of the hero unlawful, since he was aided in gaining it. 

iii. The capture of the Arcadian Stag, — ^This st^ had hem 
dedicated by the nymph Taj^gSte to ArtSmis, out of gratitude to 
the goddess for having saved her from the pursuit of Zens. It 
had golden antlers and brazen feet ; and Hercflles was desired to 
capture the stag without killing it, and then convey it to Mycena. 
For a whole year he pursued the stag without success; at last he 
wounded it with an arrow, after which he caught the ftr^imftl, and 
proceeded to carry it to Myccnse on his shoulders. In Arc&dia, 
however, he was met by AxtSmis, whose anger was kindled at the 
hero's having injured a stag sacred to her ; but, fortunately, he suc- 
ceeded at length in appeasing the goddess, and conveyed his booty 
in triumph to Mycense. 

iv. The capture of the Erymanthian Boar, — "With this exploit, 
and with the subsequent labomrs of Hercflles were connected some 
of the minor feats already alluded to, and called F&rerga. — ^The 
Erymanthian boar descended from Mount Erj^manthus, in AidlLdia, 
to Psdphis, and Hercflles was ordered to bring it alive to Myoens. 
This he did by catching the creature in a net, after wearing it 
out by chasing it through deep snow. — The minor exploit consisted 
of a fight with the Gentaurs. While in pursuit of the boar, Her- 
cflles arrived at the dwelling of the Centaur Fhdlus, who had 
received a cask of excellent wine from Dionysus. Hercflles, in 
opposition to the wish of his host, opened the cask, whereupon the 
dehoious fumes which arose fix>m it soon attracted the other centaurs, 
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who flocked in such nnmbers to the grotto of Phdlns that Heicttlea 
was oompelled to drive them away by foice. In doing so, he nnfor- 
tonately wounded his old fiiend Chiron with a poisoned arrow, and 
in conaeqaence of the wound thus received, Chiron, unable to endure 
the pain, transmitted his immortality to Pr5metheus, died, and was 
then placed by Zeus among the stars, under the name of Sagittarius. 
One of the poisoned arrows also fell upon the foot of Fhdlus, and 
Mlled hiuL Demeter instituted mysteries expressly to purify Her- 
ctlles from the blood he unintentionally shed in this encounter with 
the Centaurs. 

Y. Cleansing the Augean StaUes, — Augeas, king of the Epeans 
in Elis, had a herd of three thousand oxen, whose stalls had not 
been cleansed for thiity years; and Eurystheus now commanded 
HercOles to cleanse them in a single day. . Before attempting 
this feat, however, Herctlles went to Augeas, and offered, as if of his 
own accord, to perform the wonderful service, provided the king 
would reward him with a tenth part of the oxen. The king, in the 
presence of his son Phyleus, consented to the bargain ; and HercOles, 
by taming the course of the rivers Alpheus and Peneus through 
the stalls accomplished the task, as he had undertaken to do, in a 
single day. Augeas, however, discovering that Herctlles had been 
previously commanded to do the work, refused to give the reward he 
had promised, although Phyleus, his own son, bore witness against 
him. The king remained obdurate, banished Phyleus for deciding 
in £Eivour of HerciQes, and Eurystheus declared the service null and 
void« because HercOles had made a bargain respecting it. The 
hero had no redress, and was obliged to submit, but he determined 
to pimish Augeas at a future period for having broken faith with 
him. 

vi. Destruction of the Stymjphalian Birds, — These voracious crea- 
tures, called Stymphalldes, lived near lake Stymphalis, in Arc&dia ; 
they had been brought up by Ares ; their food was human flesh, 
their wings, beaks, and daws were of brass, and they shot out 
their feathers as arrows. Eurystheus ordered HercOles to drive 
away or destroy these birds, and the hero was enabled to obey the 
command through the assistance of Athena, who provided him with 
a brass rattle, with which to startle the birds. As they attempted 
to fly, HercOles shot at them with his arrows, and killed them all, 
oz; as some accounts say, he only scared them all away. 
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Tii. Capture of the Cretan BuU, — This bull is generally sapposed 
to be the same which Fdseidon sent out of the sea, at the prayer 
of Minos, and which the god afterwards drove mad, as a pnnishmeut 
to Minos for substituting another bull in its place as a sacrifice.* 
Others say that the bull was the same which swam with Emopa on 
its back across the sea. Herctiles captured it at the bidding of 
EUrystheus, and after bringing it home on his shoulders, set it &ee 
again to roam at large about the country. 

viii. Capture of the Mares ofDiomedes. — ^Diomedes, who was king 
of the Bistdnes in Thrace, used to feed his horses upon human 
flesh. At the command of Eurystheus, HcrcOles, aided by a few 
companions, caught the wild animals, and was proceeding with 
them to MycensB, when, just as he arrived at the sea-coast, he was 
overtaken by the Bist5nes. In order to give battle to his pursuers, 
Hercides entrusted the mares of Diomedes to his friend Abderus ; 
but the untamed creatures tore to pieces and devoured their keeper. 
Herctiles, meanwhile, entirely defeated the Bistdnes, and having 
killed Diomedes, threw his body to the mares, who, upon devouring 
their master, immediately became tame, and were conveyed without 
further difficulty by Herctiles to MyccnsB. They were afterwards 
set at liberty, and were eventually destroyed by wild beasts on 
Mount Olympus. — Herctiles built the town of Abdera to comme- 
morate the death of his unfortunate friend Abderus. 

ix. Seizure of Hippolptes Girdle. — Hippolj^te, a daughter of Ares, 
was queen of the Amazons, a warlike nation of women who came first 
from the Caucasus, and settled in the neighbourhood of the modem 
Trebizond. It was the custom of these people to kill their male 
children, and bring up the females to warlike pursuits. Hippolj^te, 
their queen, had received from her father a girdle, as an ensign of her 
regal power ; and this girdle Admete, the daughter of Eurystheus, 
desired to have ; accordingly Eurystheus sent Herctiles to procure 
it. Herctiles set out on his expedition accompanied by a number of 
volunteers, and after meeting with many adventures, both in Europe 
and Asia, arrived at length at the court of Hippolj^te, where he 
was received by the queen with kindness ; she even promised to 
deliver up the so much coveted girdle ; but Hera stirred up strife 
between Hercdles and the Amazons, and a fight took place, in 
iFliicIi Herctiles slew the queen, after w\i\c\i\ie ^?afe«»^\iMBaftlf of 

« See Chaptex Y. 
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the giidle^ and carried it away with him. In this expedition he 
slew C&l&Is and Zetes,^ and while in the country of the Hyper- 
boreans, he became by Echidna the father of three sons, named 
Ag&thyrsns, GSlonns, and Scj^thes. On his way home he visited 
Troas, where he saved the life of Hesldne.' This service La5mSdon, 
the fiither of the maiden, had promised to reward by giving Hercilles 
two divine horses, which had been presented to LadmSdon by Zeus 
himself. LadmSdon had a son named Gkmj^medes, who was the 
most beautiful of mortals. Zeus, in order to possess the boy, assumed 
the form of an eagle, descended upon Mount Ida, and carried off 
Gktnj^medes to Olympus, where he caused the boy to supersede 
Hebe, the daughter of Hera, in the office of cup-bearer to the gods. 
As a compensation for the loss of the child, Zeus presented Lad- 
m6don with a pair of horses. These were the horses that LadmSdon 
promised to Herctiles, but, with his customary faithlessness, the 
king refused to surrender them when the service stipulated for was 
performed. Herctiles, as in the case of Augeas, reserved for a 
future period the revenge he meditated, and, quitting Troas, he 
set sail for Thrace, passed through MacSddnia, and at length re- 
gained the FSlopdnnesus.— Ganj^medes, whom the Bomans called 
Oatamitus (probably a corruption of the name), was placed by 
astronomers amongst the stars under the name of Aquarius. 

X. Cdpture of the Oxen of Gerpifnes. — (Jeryon, or Grerj^Ones, a king 
in Spain, was the son of Ghrysaor and Gallirrhde, the former of whom 
was the son of F5seidon and MSdusa, and the latter a daughter 
of Oce&nus. Gerjf on, a triple-bodied monster, who lived in the &bu- 
lous island called Erythia (the red), supposed to be situated in the 
Hblt west, kept a herd of magnificent oxen, which were guarded by 
the giant Eurytion and the two-headed dog Orthrus, the offspring of 
Typhon and Echidna. Eurystheus desired HercAles to fetch the 
oxen of Geij^on, and the hero departed upon the difficult mission. 
After passing through many countries, he came to a large mountain 
at the extreme western limits of Europe and Africa ; this mountain 
he tore asunder, and one half, which became fixed in Europe, was 
called Galpe (the rock of Gibraltar), while the other half, on the 
African shore, received the name of Abj^la. These mountains, 
between which flowed the strait of G^des (straits of Gibraltar), were 
also called, in commemoration of the hero, the Pillars or Oolumns of 
« See Oiapter XYU. * See Ghapter V. 
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HercOles. As the heat of the son now annoyed the hero; he ihot 
an arrow at Helios, and the god, astonished and pleased at the dsmf 
deed, provided Uercales with a golden boat, in which to sail to flu 
long-sought island of Ery thia. After arriying at Exythia, and alay* 
ing Eurj^tion, Orthros, and Geij^on himself^ Herotlles carried off tbs 
oxen in triumph, and, upon reaching Tartessus in Spain, reetaisd 
the boat to Helios ; after which the hero made his way hack t» 
MyccnsB by passing through Gaul, Italy, Ulj^rlcnm, and Thnoa 
Many were the adventures he met with on his way, and many wen 
the attempts mode to deprive him of his splendid oxen ; amoDpt 
which may bo named the thefts committed by Scylla and Obaiyb^ 
and by Cacus.' Hercflles surmounted every obstacle, and broog^ 
the cattle in safety at last to Eurysthens, who saoiifioed the fina 
animals to his protectress, Hera. 

Heroalcs was rather moro than eight yean perfonning the abofs- 
named ten labours, but as Eurystheus pronounced two of them, fbe 
second and fifth, to be unlawfully performed, he required two mora 
great deeds at the hands of the hero. 

xi. Fetching the Chlden Apples from the HetpMdes. — These appiei 
wero the same that had been given to Hera on her wedding day,^ sad 
Herotlles had first to discover where they were kept. Having st 
length, after many adventures in Europe, Asia, and AMca, fimnd 
the desired spot,— 

..." those Hesperian gardens fiuned of old. 
Fortunate fields, and groves, and floweiy vales,***— 

the hero slew Ladon, the monster who guarded the apples, and 
carried the beautiful fruit away with him. Some accounts say 
that, by the advice of Prdmetheus, Herotlles sent Atlas for the 
apples, and bore meanwhile on his shoulders the burden of the 
latter, namely the weight of the heavens; that Atlas, when he 
returned witli the apples, refused to take his own burden again; 
and that Herotlles, having had recourse to stratagem in order to 
obtain them, no sooner had them in his possession than he carried 
them hurriedly away. When he delivered the tempting fruit to 
Eurystheus, the latter made the hero a present of them ; whereiqKm 
Herotlles dedicated them to his protectress Athena, and the goddesi 
restored them into the keeping of the HespSrIdes. 

• See CShapters y. and Xiy. ' See Chapter lY. • MUton, PatwKii Xoii, HL M& 
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The twelfth and concluding labour of HerctUes in the serviou o1 
BoryBtheus was the most difficult of all, namely that of 

zIl Fetching CerbSrmfrom Hades, — Herctiles was accompanied 
in his descent into the lower regions by Hermes and Athena, and, 
when there, he delivered &om their torments Theseus, who was 
kept in punishment for haying attempted to carry o£f Proserpine 
from the realms below, and Ascal&phus, who had divulged that 
Proserpine had eaten part of a pomegranate during her first stay 
in Hades, a declaration which prevented Demcter from procuring 
her daughter's release.^ Hades consented to let Herctiles carry off 
Cerberus, provided he could do so without force of arms. Having 
received this permission, the hero soon contrived to seize the mou- 
gter, and not only carried him to Eurystheus, but, after having 
shown him, carried him back again to his own regions. 

With the completion of this last of the twelve labours, the servi- 
tude of Herctiles ended. Of his feats not in the service of Eury- 
stheus, and which were called Parerga, some were performed, as 
already stated, simultaneously with those commanded by Eurystheus, 
and the rest afterwards. 

After quitting the service of his relative, Herctiles returned to 
Thebes^ and gave his wife M6g&ra to his faithful friend Idlaus, who 
had assisted him to slay the Lemean Hydra. The hero now desired 
to marry Idle, the daughter of Eurj^tus, king of (Ech&lia, who had 
instructed him in archery. Eurj^tus declared that his daughter should 
wed no man who could not excel her father and brothers in shooting. 
Herctiles was successful in the contest, but Euij^tus (supported by his 
sons^ with the exception of one, named Iphltus), remembering how 
HearctUes had killed all his children by his former marriage, refused 
to give Idle to him, even though he had been victorious ; and shortly 
afterwards, the oxen of Eurj^tus being stolen, Herctiles was suspected 
of having taken them ; that is, he was suspected by all except 
IphXtus, who asked the hero to aid him in looking for them. 
While with Iphltus in search of the oxen, Hercales was again 
seized with madness, and during his frenzy he killed his friend by 
flinging l^m down from the wall at Tiryns. Although Herctiles 
was afterwards purified from this crime by Delphdbus of Amyclie, 
he nevertheless had a severe illness, and the Pythia refused \o 
answer him when he consulted the Delphic oracle; a desfperate 

• See Chapter YII. 
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straggle then took place between Apollo and Hercttles, which 
Zeus at length ended by sending a flash of hghtning to part the 
combatants. It was now decreed that Herctiles should serve a 
mortal for wages for the space of three years, and give his earnings 
to Euijftus as an atonement for having killed Iphltus, the king's son. 
The hero was therefore sold by Hermes to the Lydian queen Omph&le, 
widow of Tmolus, the fetther of Tant&lus. HerotUes fell in love with 
his mistress and for her sake performed many effeminate acts, such as 
spinning wool, &c., and wearing female garments, whence the pro- 
verb of "Alcides with the distaff;" while on the other hand, 
Omph&le would attire herself in the lion's skin of the hero. During 
the three years he was bound to the queen, HerctQes nevertheless 
performed some heroic deeds. He joined the Argonauts at Colchis, 
and took part in the Galydonian hunt,^^ and is even said to have 
gone on an expedition to India. 

As soon as his second term of servitude had expired, Herctiles 
proceeded to carry out his plan of revenge against LadmCdon for 
having broken faith with him, and sailing with only six ships 
against Troy, he took the city, and killed the king with all his 
eons, except PSdarces or Priam, whom HesiQne ransomed with 
her veiL Herctiles gave Hesione in marriage to his friend Tglftmon, 
who had joined him in this expedition, and who afterwards be- 
came by Hesione the father of Teucer, one of the best archers 
amongst the Greeks who fought against Troy. After quitting Troy, 
Herctilos was driven by a storm to the island of Cos, where he 
quarrelled witli Eur^pj^lus the king, and killed him, after defeating 
the inhabitants of the island, who had made an attack upon the hero, 
mistaking him for a pirate. Herctiles was now called upon to aid 
the gods in repelling the giants.*^ After their overthrow, the hero, 
upon his return to Argos, determined to inflict a signal punishment 
on the faithless Augeas : accordingly he invaded Ells, and killed the 
king and all his sons, except Phyleus, who for adhering to the cause 
of the hero had been exiled by his father, but was now placed by 
Herctiles on tlie throne. 

When Herctiles, in a fit of nmdness, had killed his Mend Iphltus, 

he applied first to Neleus, king of P^los, to purify him ; but Ne- 

ieus, being a friend of Eur^tus, the father of Iphitus,. refused to 

do so ; Herctiles therefore now resolved to be revenged upon all the 

i« See Chapter IX. ^ See Chapter IV 
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family of Keleus, and, proceeding to Pjflos, took the city and killed 
all the sons of Neleus, except Nestor ; after which he advanced to 
LaoedsBmon, to punish the sons of Hippdodon, who had helped 
Neleufl, and had also slain (Eonns, a kinsman of Herctiles. HerctLles 
killed Hippdc5on and his sons, and replaced Tynd&reus, the brother 
of the former, on the throne from which HippOcOon had unjustly 
expelled him. After having thus avenged the injuries he had 
received at the hands of Neleus and Hippdcdon, the hero next re- 
tamed to Tgg6a, where he became by Auge, a priestess of Athena, 
the fitther of TelSphus, whose presence was afterwards so necessary 
to the Greeks when they desired to reach Troy. 

Upon reaching Galj^don in ^tolia, the hero sought the hand of 
Deiamra, sister of MSleager, and daughter of (Eneus, king of 
Calj^ddn, but the pretensions of HerctLles to the hand of the maiden 
were disputed by the river-god Achelous, who, after fighting with 
the hero and being defeated, assumed the form of a bull and ronewed 
the attack. AchSlous was again conquered by Hercdles, who 
in the combat broke off one of his horns. — Some accoimts say 
that the Naiads afterwards changed this horn into the Cornucopia. — 
In reference to this transformation of the river-god, AchSlous is re- 
presented on several of the coins of Acamania as a bull with the head 
of an old man. 

Amongst the exploits of Herctiles may be mentioned his victory 
over AntiBus^ an enormous giant, son of Pdseidon and GsBa. The 
strength of AntsBus was remarkable ; all strangers who came to his 
conntiy, Libj^a or Africa, were compelled to wrestle with him, and 
were sure to be overcome ; and his victims were so numerous that he 
built a house for PQseidon out of their skulls. It was decreed that 
he should be invincible as long as he remained in contact with 
his mother, and HerctLles, discovering the secret of the giant's 
strength, lifted him up from the earth and crushed him in the air. 
The subjects of this giant were the Pygmies, a dwarfish race not 
more than a span high, £a,med for their battle with the cranes, who 
came regularly to attack them in the spring of the year. When 
these little people wished to revenge the death of their ruler, they 
showered arrows at HerotLles while he was asleep. Upon awaking, 
the hero was so pleased with their courage that he put them into a 
■sok and carried them to Euiystheus. 

Another exploit of HerotLles was his fbtohing back &om Hades, 
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in defiance of GerbSrus and other opposing monsters, Alcestifl^ the 
wife of Admetus, as has been already related.^ 

Three years after Herctlles had been married to Dei&nlra, he 
killed a boy accidentally at a banquet given by (Eneus, and for this 
offence he was obliged to go into exile. Dei&nira accompanied her 
husband, and when the pair arrived at a stream in Mbolm, called 
the Evenus, across which the Centaur Nessus was accustomed to 
carry travellers for a small fee, HercClles forded the river unaided, 
entrusting his wife to the Centaur to carry over. Hearing his wife 
scream, cmd fearing Nessus meant to cany her oS, Hercules shot an 
arrow into the heart of the Centaur, who, as he was dying, persuaded 
Dei&nira to take with her some of his blood, which he assured her 
would preserve her from ever losing the love of her husband. The 
husband and wife then pursued their way ; and HerctUes, after con- 
quering the Drj^dpes, and assisting iBglmius, king of the Dorians, 
who was engaged in a war with the L&pIthsB, took up his abode at 
Trachis in Thessaly. The hero now marched against Euij^tus, the 
father of Idle, whom Hercales had failed to obtain in maniage. 
HerciUes took QBIch&lia, killed Eurj^tus and his sons, and carried off 
I61e as a prisoner. Upon arriving on his way home at CensBum, a 
promontory of Euboea, he raised an altar to Zeus, and sent to 
Trachis for a white garment to wear during the sacrifice he was 
about to ofier. Deianira, fearing that I6le, whom Herctlles had 
formerly loved, might win back his affections, took the precaution to 
dip the garment in the blood of Nessus before sending it to her hus- 
band. As this blood had been poisoned by the arrow of Hercules, the 
garment caused the most excruciating agony to the hero; who seized 
his companion Llchas by the foot, and fiung him into the sea. The 
garment adhered so closely to the skin of Herctlles that, in endea- 
vouring to tear it off, whole pieces of flesh came off with it. 

" As when Alcides, from CEchalia crowned 
With conquest, felt the envenomed robe, and tore, 
Through pain, up by the roots Thessalian pines, 
And Licbas from the top of (Eta threw 
Into th' Eubolc 8ea.">» 

He was conveyed in this deplorable state to his wife, who, when 

she found what she had done, hanged herself in despair. After 

providing for the future of Idle, his captive, by desiring Hyllus 

u Bee Chapter DL u Milton, ParadUe Lost, H. 542-546. 
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hiB eldest son by Dei&nira, to marry her as soon as he was grown 
np, HerotUes ascended Mount (Eta, where he raised a foneraJ pile, 
and mounting it, commanded it to be set on fire. No one dared to 
obey the command, imtil a shepherd named Poeas, who was passiiig 
by, at length yielded to the urgent entreaties of the hero, and fired 
it. The pile commenced burning, and as the flames rose upwards a 
doud descended, and amidst peals of thimder Herctlles was borne to 
Olympus, and was made immortal. Hera was now reconciled to him, 
and he married her daughter Hebe, by whom he had two sona 

" Fair-limbed Alcmena's valiaiit son achieved 
His agonizing labours, Hebe led 
A bashful bride, the daughter of great Jove 
And Juno golden-sandalled, on the top 
Snow-crested of Ol7mpu& Blest who thus 
A mighty task accomplished, midst the gods 
Uninjured dwells, and free from withering age 
For evermore." " 

The beautiful Hebe, who was always young, had the power of 
testoring youth to aged persons ; she had been, as elsewhere stated, 
cupbearer to the gods, before Granjfmedes fulfilled that office ; she 
assisted in tending her brother Ares, and often helped in putting the 
horseB to the chariot of Hera. She was called Juventas by the 
Bomans, and had a chapel on the Capitol at Bome. 

Herctiles was said to have foimded the Olympic Gkimes, and, 
after his successful encoimter with the Nemean lion, he revived the 
Nemean Games, which were to be henceforth held in honour of 
Zeus, but which had been first established by the ** Seven against 
Thebes," ^^ to commemorate a melancholy incident that occurred at 
NSmSa. When the seven heroes were on their way to Thebes, they 
stopped at the valley of N6m^ in Argdlis to obtain water, and 
were shown the way by a Lemnian princess, named Hypslpjfle. 
This princess had been compelled by the women of Lemnos to 
quit her native land for having saved the life of her father Thdas, 
when the Lemnian women had conspired to kill all the men in the 
island. As Hypslpj^le fled, she was captured by pirates, who sold her 
as a slave to Lj^curgus king of NSmSa, and at the time *' the Seven *' 
passed through KSmSa she was engaged in nursing Opheltes, the 
king's son. While she showed the heroes the way, she left the child 
alone, and during her absence it was killed by a dragon. The 
M Heeiod, Theogony (Eluni> is See Ch&!^ XTT . 
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** Seven" buried the diild, and institafed the Nemean fUiiM In Ha 
honour ; and Amphifti&ng^ tiie aeer, regarding the incident as one 
of ill omen, named the ohild henceforth ArchBm&na (Forennmer of 
Death). At first theee games were warlike, and on^jr the sons of 
warriors took part in them; afterwards they were thrown open to all 
Greeks, and the games resembled those of the three other great 
ibstiYalB. The prize was originally a ohaplet of oliTe-branches^ bat 
ultimately it was a wreath of parsley. 

The works of art representing Heroflles are numerous and varied, 
and embrace every stage of his existence, fiom his cradle to hia 
death. The finest known statue of him is a colossal one in marble^ 
called the Famese Herctiles, executed by the Athenian soulptac 
Glycon, who probably lived in the time of the Boman EmperorB. 
TMb statue represents HeroOles leaning on his dub after one of hSa 
labours. It was found in the baths of G&r&calla, and it adorned the 
Famese palace for some time, but was afterwards removed to the 
royal museum at Nicies. Hercfiles had two temples at Borneo and 
was worshipped as a god and a hero^ not only throughout Gieeoe^ 
but in many other places in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

Homer thus describes HerctQes, when Ulysses visited the lower 
world :— 

* And after him the strength of Hercules 
I gased on, a mere shadowy counterfeit : 
(He, the true form, among the gods at ease, 
Wed to fair-ankled Hebe, stiU doth sit 
C" Feasting). While round him the dead phantoms flit^ 

Like of bewildered birds a clang there came^ 
He, dark as Night, with bent bow, seems to fit 
Shaft to the naked nerve, and eyes his gamev 
Dreadfully crouching down, as one in act to aim. 

** Also a wondrous sword-belt, all of gold. 

Gleamed like a fire athwart his ample breast, 

Whereon were shapes of creatures manifold, 

Boar, bear, and Hon sparkling-eyed, expressed. 

With many a bloody deed and warlike gest 

Whoeo by art that wondrous zone achieyed. 

Let him Ibr ever firom art's labours rest ! 

Soon as the shade my nearing form perceived. 
He knew me, and thus spake in wlngM words* sore grieved. 

« ' Zeus-bom LaSrtiades, TTlysses wise, 
Is thy life sad, like mine, beneath the eon? 
I was the child of Zeus *, bat DoiBeiSsft 
Bore without number, the Y»niakr«\Kve q4 c«fe 
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Far meaner, who madi task-work, hardly doiv% 
Laid on me^ and to thoae reahns of the dead 
Sent me to fetch the dog (for task seemed nono 
Heavier than this) ; whom yet to the air I led 
From Hades, safe by Heimes and Athen6 sped." ^ 

Many of the exploits of Hercttles are related by Virgil in the 
following lines : — 

" The deeds of Hercules they sing : 
How, o'er his stepdame trimnphing. 

The serpent's neck he wrong : 
How mighty towns he overthrew. 
Great Troy and great CEchalia too; 

What oonntless tasks, absigned 
^y king Eurystheus, he fulfilled. 
When haughty Jnno, iron- willed. 

With destiny combined. 

* Thy conquering arm the dond-bom twaii^ 
Hyleeus, Fholus, both has slain ; 
Thou lay'st the Cretan monster low. 
And that fell beast that met his foe 

In Nemea's mountain glen. 
The Stygian lake beheld and feared. 
And Orcus' warder, blood-besmeared. 
Growling o'er gory bones half-cleared 

Down in his gloomy den. 

" No grisly shape thy soul could flight. 

Nor e'en Typhceus, as for fight 

In arms he towered erect ; 
No lack was thine of counsel shrewd, 
When like a legion round thee stood 

The Hydra hundred-necked. 
All hail ! great Jove's authentic race, 
Who e'en to heaven canst lend a grace : 
Vouchsafe thy presence here to-day 
To us and to the rites we pay I' " i' 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

ThSsenB. 

Xgim, JEOia, FlUhetis, PerlpheUH, Slnl^ Sclron, C^rcjon. PnxTDSta, Cmmj'ODtui 
Sow, HEdea, FjilUs. U&nUumiaii Hull, MlnoUDt, Lahjrlntb of Crek^ DedUns, 
Perdix, IrSraa, AnyOpS, HippSIJlm, " Ssved against Thcbfs," Etcdcles, POlynlws, 
CrCHn, FMLbfiua, Ulppedirola, LipiUis, CeuUure. Eurf tus, USnrattaeu^ FHCes, 

THEbero ThceeoB was the eon of JEgcus. king of Atbena. Tbia king 
had no children by his first two wivoa; .^thra, tlie inoliier of 
TheseuB, was the daughter of Pittheas. king of Titeaen, in Ai^Hh, 
aad TbeseuB was born and brought up at the Qafive city of his 
mother. AsBoonaalie grew np to manhood, he was desired by ^tkra 
to raise a heav; stone, and taking from beneath it a sword and some 
sftndnls, which he would find there, to proceed with them to the 
court of his Either. This command was given by ^thra in com- 
pliance with a request of ^gcus, that aa soon aa Tliesens should 
be strong enoagh to lift the ponderous weight unaided, the mother 
sboold seud her sou to Athena. Being deaitona of diatiDgoishiDg; 
himaelf oi HeroOles had done before him, Theseus went b; land. 
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that he might destroy some of the numerous robbers that disturbed 
the country; and he encountered on his way a son of HephsBstus, 
named PSrlphetes, who used to slay travellers with an iron club. 
Theseus killed this robber, and took possession of the club for his 
own use. Another robber, named Sinis, who was a son of Pdseidon, 
was in the habit of killing the travellers he captured by tying them 
to the topmost branch of a fir tree, curbing the branch down, and 
then letting it fly up again. Theseus killed Sinis by the same process 
that the robber had made use of to destroy his victims. A third 
robber, named Sciron, used to compel the travellers he had robbed to 
wash his feet on the top of the Scironian rock, and while they were 
performing this service for him he kicked them into the sea, where 
their bodies were devoured by a tortoise at the foot of the rock. 
Theseus killed Sciron ; and also conquered and slew a cruel tyrant 
named Gercj^on, who had put his own daughter Aldpe to death, 
and used to kill all strangers after overcoming them in wrestling. 
Another robber slain by Theseus was sumamed Prr)crustes (the 
stretcher), because he had a bed upon which he fastened all his 
victims : if they were not as large as the bed, he stretched them 
until they fitted it ; and if they were too large, he cut off their 
limbs until their bodies were of the required size. Besides ridding 
the country of these pests, Theseus destroyed PhsBa, a wild sow, 
that ravaged the country around Gromjf5n, in M6g{lris. Theseus, 
having performed these exploits by the way, at length reached 
Athens, where he foimd the enchantress, Medea, at liis father s 
court. Medea, by her skill in magic, knew Theseus to be the king's 
son, and laid a plot to poison him at a banquet, ^geus, however, 
recognised Theseus by the sword which he bore, and openly 
acknowledged him as his son and successor, thus disappointing 
the hopes of the fifty sons of Pallas, the brother of .^geus, who 
had calculated upon succeeding to the throne of their uncle. What 
was denied them by right, however, they determined to gain by 
force ; accordingly they declared war against .^geus, but they were 
overcome by Theseus, who restored his father to the throne. 

The next exploit of Theseus was to capture the Marathonian Bull, 
which devastated the surrounding country; and when the hero 
had accomplished this feat, he determined to free his country from 
the cmel yoke of Minos, king of Crete. The romantic legends on 
this gobject cannot be woven into a consistent whole. Homer and 
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Heeiod know but of one Minos, the great Cretan lawgiver, whose 
jnstioe upon earth caused him to be made a judge of the departed 
in the realm of Hades.^ Others make the Minos of the present 
legend his grandson ; and while the earlier writers ascribe to him 
the justice and wisdom of his great ancestor, the later make him 
a cruel tyrant. His story is mixed up with that of Dsddfilus, the 
chief mythical parent of Greek art Though called the son of 
Lycastus and Ida, the daughter of the first Minos, the later Minoe 
is represented as disputing the sovereignty of Crete with Saipedon* 
who is made to live through three generations.^ 

As Minos was sacrificing, Poseidon answered his prayer that a 
bull might come forth from the sea, and this proof of divine £a,vovir 
secured him the crown. But the beauty of the animal tempted 
Minos to break his vow that he would sacrifice it to the god ; and 
Poseidon punished him by not only driving the buU mad, but inr 
spiring PasYphS^, the wife of Minos, with a passion for the beast. 
Paslph9e was aided by DsBd&lus, a refugee irom Athens, of which 
city he is commonly made a native, and a scion of the royal race of 
the Erechthids. 

Being greatly skilled as an artificer, Dsedalus had imparted some 
of his knowledge to his nephew, Perdix ; and the latter was so apt a 
pupil, that he invented the saw, the chisel, the compasses, and the 
potter's wheel, and even rivalled his uncle in some productions of art. 
DsBdalus, in a transport of jealousy, hurled Perdix headlong from 
the temple of Athena on the Acropolis, but Perdix was caught by 
Athena as be fell, and changed by the goddess into a partridge. To 
escape the sentence of death passed upon him by the court of the 
AreOpJlgus, DsBdalus fied to Crete, where his well-known skill en- 
sured him a welcome. To gratify Paslphae, he made a wooden 
cow, and when the queen gave birth to the Minotaur, a monster 
half-man, half-bull, DsedS^lus constructed the labyrinth at Cnossus 
to contain it. Miuos was displeased with DsBdS,lus for these works, 
and imprisoned him, but Paslphae liberated the captive, who im- 
mediately sought to escape from the island. Minos, however, had 
seLsed all the ships ; so D»d3.1us procured wings for himself and 
his son Ic&rus, and fastened them on with wax ; and the father and 

' See Chapter VL 

' See Chapter XXVI. for the parentage oi \2tt.e 0T\\gi3aa\. 'MiaaR^ «5A>Ei&\«sSBss». 
Sarpedon and JEthadamonthus. 
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aou then fled f^om Crete. Dmdalna flew in safety over the ^gean 
Sea, but Ic&nu nnfortunately soared loo near the son, the wax whidi 
fiistened ou hk nings melted, and the 70111^ man fell into that patt 
of the ^goan Sea thenceforth called afler hinj the Icarian Sea. 

Dadalns flirt alighted 

from hie flight at Cnin« in 
Italy, where he dedicated 
bis -wings in a temple which 
he built to Apollo. 

■ Sags UiBliliu, a 





His flnol refoge waa with 

OoiAlii^ king of the Bicani 

in Scilr, whilber Blinos pur- 

Bued him with a great fleet. Hero Minos was treacheroualj murdered 

by Oocaliu or his danghtera, while Diedalos is loat in the legends ol 

the works ha ezecated in Sardinia, Bgypt, and other lauds. 

AndrOgKs, the son of Hinos and Pasiphae, had conquered all 
ftpponenfiat the Panathenaic games at Athena; hut he paid for his 
TicbKj with his lifc^ through the jealousy of tihe Athenians. To 
aTenge his sou's death, Minos made war on ^geus, king of Athena ; 
■nd being Tictorioos, he imposed on the Athenians the penalty U 
•ending sbtsu youths and seven maidens yearly to be devoured by 
the Hinotaor. 

" AndnfEen^ dutb the gatu portray : 
Thai CecTop^ taQ8 *pp«r, 
CcnidaiiDcd the prt« dT blood to fkf, 

aeTfn chiUroi jar by jni : 
Ultra atinillng hj tbe nni, tlKjr nit 
The drawing o[ ths lou of ble." • 

• VbaD, ^Oua Book VI (CoDtDgKn). . • LMd. 
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When Theseus was of an age to bear anns»he lesolTecUif potgQiiIe^ 
to free his country from this cmel tribute^ and ofBared himself as ooi 
of the yictims to the Minotaur. 

*■ Then princely Theaens yowed hb life to sdl 
For his dear Athens, whidi he loved so wdl. 
So that fttnereal ship mi^ sail no mor^ 
Freighted with Uving death to Greta's shore." » 

Upon his arrival at Grete, AriadnS, the daughter of Miiiob^ in 
oompassion for the youth, provided him with a sword with which to 
kill the Minotaur, and a due of thread which she had reoeiYed from 
HephiBstus, and by the aid of which Theseus would be able to 
extricate himself from the labyrinth. Theseus succeeded in hk 
dangerous enterprise, and when he left Grete carried Ariadne with 
him to Dia or Nazos, and promised to make her his wife. At Naxos^ 
however, Theseus deserted Ariadne, and quitted the island while she 
was asleep. How she was found there by Dionysus, has already 
been related.^ The adventures of Theseus and Ariadne, and the 
despair of the maiden at her desertion, are described in a beaatiftil 
poem of Catullus : — 

" So Theseus down the savage monster dashed. 
Which with its boms the unheeding breezes gashed. 
Then, crowned with glory, back the victor sped. 
His footsteps guiding by the slender tlu-ead 
Which marked an outlet from the winding ways. 
Else noteless, of the labyrinthine maze. 
But why, digressing from my story, tell 
What further fates the royal maid befel ? 
How father, sister, mother, all she left, — 
Oh, woful mother, of thy child bereft ! — 
Forsook them all for Theseus' love, his smile ! 
How came their ship to Dia's sea-girt isle ? 
Or how, while yet she lay in saddest sleep, 
Her faithless consort fled across the deep? 
Oft in the firenzy of her heart's despair, 
With piercing shriek on shriek she filled the air ; 
Then, worn with grief, the precipices clomb. 
To gaze o'er that wide waste of weltering foam." ' 

When Theseus left Athens, upon his expedition to Orete, he 
promised his father that the vessel in which he went should, upon its 
return, hoist a white sail, provided the expedition proved success- 

f Goiullas, Poem 64 (Theodore Martin> • Ibid. ' See Gbapter XIIL 
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fal. The ship brought back the hero in safety, bat unfortunately 
Theseus neglected to make the expected signal, and the aged Mgeua, 
concluding thence that his son had perished in his dangerous under- 
taking, threw himself into the sea which was named after him. 
Theseus thus became king of Athens as soon as he returned. 

Among the celebrated adventures of this hero was that of his 
expedition against the Amazons, whom he proceeded to attack 
before they had recovered from the assault made upon them by 
Herciiles. Theseus carried o£f as captive Antidpe, who was now 
their queen ; and it is said that the Amazons resented this* wrong 
by following the hero to Attica to invade his coimtry, cmd that the 
battle in which Theseus finally overcame them was fought in the 
midst of the city of Athens. There are accounts, however, which 
say that it was Hipp5ljfte whom Theseus captured and then married, 
Theseus had by the Amazonian queen a son named Hippdljftus. 
After the death of his queen, Theseus married PhsBdra, another 
daughter of Minos, and consequently a sister of Ariadne. Phiedra 
fell in love with her step-son Hippdlj^tus, but her love not being 
returned, she, in revenge, excited the jealousy of the father against 
the son to such a degree, that Theseus called upon P5seidon to 
punish the youth. In compliance with this appeal, Pdseidon sent 
a bull suddenly from the water, when HippQljftus was driving along 
the coast in a chariot ; the horses took fright, the chariot was upset, 
and Hipp51jN;us was dragged along the ground and killed. Theseus 
subsequently discovered that his son had been falsely accused, and 
the guilty Phsedra, after the failure of all her schemes, killed her- 
self in despair. — It has been said that .^ctQapius was in the act of 
restoring the dead body of Hipp51j^tus to life, when Zeus, angry at 
the power acquired by the great physician, struck him dead with a 
flash of lightning. 

Theseus, like all the heroes of his time, took part in the Argo- 
nautio expedition and the Galj^ddnian boar-hunt.^ He also aided 
the Argive hero, Adrastus, to recover the bodies of the six heroes 
who fell in the war called the ** Seven against Thebes," which will 
be related in its place.* 

Theseus formed a great friendship with PirlthSus, king of the 
Ii&pYthn» in Thessaly. This friendship it seems commenced when 
Pixlthdus invaded Attica, for Theseus no sooner came forward to 
• SeeCbapterlX. • See Chapter XXYL 
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oppose the invading king, than the latter was struck with admi* 
ration for the hero, his enmity was changed into loYe, and the two 
kings became henceforth the warmest friends. When Pirlthdns 
married Hippdd&mia, Thesens was present at the wedding, and it 
was on this occasion that the celebrated fight took place between the 
L&pIthflB and the Centaurs. One of the Centaurs, named Emj^tion 
or Eurj^tus, became intoxicated and, seizing the bride, attempted to 
carry her o£f ; whereupon a fight took place between l^e I&plthsd and 
Centaurs, which ended in the defeat of the latter, who, being ex- 
pelled the kingdom, took refuge on Mount Pindus, on the frontieis 
of Epirus. When, at a later period, Hippdd&mia died, Pirlthdus and 
Theseus aspired to wed daughters of Zeus, and with this view 
Theseus, assisted by his friend, carried off the beautiful Helen i'' 
while yet a child, and placed her at Aphidna, a district of Attica, 
under the care of his mother Mthia. ; intending, when the young 
girl grew up, to marry her. Plrlthdus, more ambitious still, proposed 
to carry off Pers6phdne, the wife of Hades, and make her his bride. 
Theseus was fully aware of the danger and imprudence of the latter 
project, yet he would not desert his friend in the perilous undertaking, 
and descended with him into the lower regions. The attempt failed, 
and the two friends were chained by Hades to a rock, where they 
remained in punishment, until Hercttles descended, and obtained 
the release of Theseus ; ^^ an act of grace accorded to the latter 
because the crime was not his own premeditated act, but was done 
at the desire of his friend. PMth5us remained a captive for ever. 

During the absence of Theseus from the upper world. Castor and 
Pollux, the brothers of Helen, having been informed by the Attic 
hero, Ac&demus, that Helen was confined at Aphidna, attacked the 
place, recovered their sister, and carried off iBthra to be Helen's 
slave ; and when Theseus returned to eeirth, the brothers assisted 
MSnestheus, the son of PSt6os, — a former king of Athens who had 
been expelled by Mgeua, — to drive Theseus from his throna 
Theseus retired to Scyroe, where he was treacherously killed by 
Lj^C(5medes, the king, who threw the hero from a rock. The bones 
of Theseus, being afterwards discovered, were conveyed to Athens 
and deposited in a temple called, in honour of the hero, the The- 
senm, which still exists, the most perfect monument of Doric aiohi- 
tectore. Festivals were held in his honour at Athen& 

>»SeeCauipterVL u See Chapter XXL 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

OattoT and FoUoz, called also Th» Diowtlri, Cutiiei or Tjn3i,iiim. 

LMi, TynairiOB, Helsi. Ajnjaia, Aph»rlil« or Idw and Lyncsua, Lake B^Una 
Tbb heroeB Cnetoi and Pollux, called by the Gieeka Dioecuri 
(the Ttmt^B of Zons), and BometiineH, by the Bornsju, CastCree; also 
boie the name of Tfad&rfdn, tboii mother, Leda, being the wife of 
TyndBrEns, king of laaedcetmm. In order to irin the love of Leda. 
Zens aasmned the fona of a beautiful swan \ and the raoet popular 
tradition regarding the heroes ia, that they and their beautifol 
mater Helen proceeded troia two eggs. Of the twine, however, 
Castor was mortal, and he ia therefore Bometiniea colled the son of 
TjndMjSna, and not of Zena. The brothen were of a warlike die- 
pDsilioii, and the invention of the war-danoe and martial muaio was 
attribated to them. Caster was particularly skilled in horseliuui- 
fhip, and Pollui in the art of boxing. One of the earliest explolla 
of the heroes waa their eipedition against Athens, and the recovery 
of their sister Helen, whom Theseus had carried off' and placed in 
charge of bis mother, while be proceeded to Hades with his friend 
KrithOna, to aid in the rash prqjeot of carrying off Persephone.' 

Castor and Polloz took part in the Calydonian Boar-bnnt. and 

eiao joined in the Argonaatic expedition. In the course of the 

TCTage of the Argonauts, the ship was overtsiken by a violent stoim. 

iSegCh^itsXZII. 
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Orpheus, who accompanied the expedition, prayed to the Samothra- 
cian gods to save his companions from destruction, whereupon it is 
said that cahn was restored, and bright stars appeared for the first 
time on the heads of the Dioscuri. As soon as the Argonauts 
arrived in Bithynia, they were challenged to a single combat by 
Amjf cus, king of the Bebryces, who was skilled in boxing, and used 
to invite all strangers to fight with him. Pollux accepted the 
challenge, was victorious, and killed his opponent. — There is a tra- 
dition that the town of Dioscurias, in Colchis, afterwards called 
SSbast5p51is under the Boman empire, was founded by the Dioscuri 
during the Argonautic expedition* though other accounts say it was 
founded by the Milesians. 

Amongst the companions of Jason in this expedition were Idas 
and Lynceus, the former of whom married Marpessa, whom Apollo 
loved. 2 A fatal quarrel afterwards took place between these 
brothers (the sons of Aphareus) and the Dioscuri. The four young 
men had leagued together to drive off a herd of oxen from Arc&dia ; 
but, as Idas drove the whole herd to his own home in Messene, 
Oastor and Pollux followed, recovered all the oxen, and carried oft 
besides some belonging to Idas and Lynceus. A war ensued in 
consequence between the ApbaridsB and Dioscuri, and in this war 
both the former and one of the latter fell ; for Castor, who was 
mortal, was slain by Idas ; Idas was in return killed by Zeus with a 
fiash of lightning ; and Pollux slew Lynceus. After this disastrous 
termination to the fight, Pollux hastened to his woimded brother, 
whom he found dying. Finding it impossible to save the life of 
Castor, he prayed to the gods for permission to die also, and Zeus 
granted him the privilege of sharing in part his brother's fate, and 
living one day under the earth, and the other in heaven : — 

•• Hence Pollux sprung, who wields with furious sway 
The deathful gauntlet, matchless in the fray : 
And Castor, glorious on the embattled plain, 
Curbs the proud steed, reluctant to the rein : 
By turns they visit this etherial sky, 
And live alternate, and alternate die : 
In hell beneath, on earth, in heaven above. 

Reign the twin gods, the fav'rite sons of Jove." ^ 
I. 
gg These heroes first received div^'j^-gg^onour at Sparta, and after^ 

tec^rds throughout all Greece ^ honoui^^ Italy. They presided. 
' See Chapter IX. iiidyssqf, Book XI. (Pope) 
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over public games, and whenever fhej were eeen wore mounted 
on magnificent white steeds. Works of art represent them as 
yonthfdl horsemen, carrying spears in their hands, and wearing egg- 
shaped hehnets, surmounted with stars. Zeus placed them in heaven 
as the constellation Gemini; and, as a reward for their brotherly 
love, POseidon gave them power over the winds and the waves. 
They were therefore invoked by voyagers, and their images were 
borne by ships as figure-heads, or were painted on the sides of the 
prow. St. Paul sailed from Malta to Pute5li in a ship whose sign 
was Gastor and Pollux. Like their twin stars in heaven, so on 
earth the electric hghts that sometimes play about the masts of 
ships, and which modem Italian sailors call the Fire of St. Elmo, 
were &vourable omens for sailors. Horace describes the Dioscuri as 
calming the tempests : — 

" Alcides, too, and Led&'s song 111 soimd 
In echoing song afar ; 
For wrestling this, that for the race renowned. 
Soon as whose clear effulgent star 
Upon the shipman gleams, amid the tempest's war, 

" Down firom the rodcs snheides the weltering spnj, 

The winds in zephyrs creep, 
The clouds disperse that veiled the gladsome day, 

And on the wild and wasteAil deep 
The threafning waves— each power is theirs— are lulled to sleep." * 

One of the most beautiful legends of their worship in Italy is 
chat related by Macaulay in his * Lays of Ancient Bome,' how they 
were seen by the side of the dictator Aulus, leading on the Komans 
to the defeat of the Latins in the battle by the lake Begillus ; and 
how, immediately after the battle, they appeared to the people who 
were watching at the gate of Bome, announced the victory, and 
then, riding through the city, washed their horses in the well before 
the temple of Yesta» remounted, and suddenly disappeared. The 
print of a hoof^ struck by no mortal steed, was seen afterwards in 
the rock by the margin of the lake. A solemn procession celebrated 
the anniversary of the battle — 

** The proud Ides of Qnintilis 

Marked evermore with white"— 

*< The knights will ride, in all their pride 
Along the streets to-day." 



* Horace. Book L Ode 12. 

OLAas.imH. V 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
Jftton and ths AigauraU. 

OWhus, T;r9. £8011. Feitu, NelSD^ Clilroa. mpbCia, Ino, Phriin^ HellE, iESSOi, 
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Jabos, Qia celebrated leader of tha Argonantia expedition, tu 
deaoeaded from Oiethens, the tonnbt <^ btldu, in Thenaly, Qi^ 

1 QUull1l^ Poem M I^ni«(i4i>n'UB<^ 
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theoB manied Tyro, fke daughter of Salmdnens, and had by her 
three sons, iBson, PhSres, and Amythaon; but Tyro had also, by 
Pi^seidon, two sons named P^lias and Neleus ; and when, at the death 
of Crctheus, JBson, his eldest son, succeeded to the kingdom, the 
sons of Pdseidon deprived their half-brother of his throne, and 
sought the life of his infiint son Jason. The usurpers failed in the 
latter attempt through the intervention of seme friends of MBon^ 
who, pretending that the child was dead, placed him under the 
guardianship of the good and wise Centaur, 'Chiron. PSlias soon 
afterwards expelled Neleus, and then roigned alone at lolcus. 
Jason meanwhile grew up under the care of Chiron, who dwelt on 
Mount Peliou. The Centaur, having received instruction from 
Art6mis and Apollo, was eUled in hunting, medicine, music, and 
gymnastics. He was also renowned in Ihe art of prophecy; and all 
the most distinguished heroes of Greece were his pupils. 

When Jason grew up, he determined to demand the kingdom of 
his usurping uncle, P^lias ; and, as the latter had invited all his 
subjects to a sacrifice which he intended to offer to Pdseidon, Jason 
took that occasion to present himself at the court of lolcus. Pglias 
had been previously warned by an oracle to be on his guard against 
a one-sandaled man. Now* it so happened that Jason, in crossing 
the river Anaurus, on his way to lolcus, lost one of bis sandals ; and 
when he entered the market-place he was accosted by FSlias, who, 
observing a stranger wearing only one sandal, and remembering the 
warning, demanded of him who he was. Jason, in reply, not only 
told who he was, but boldly declared his purpose in coming to 
lolcus ; whereupon Pfilias, concealing his displeasure, declared him- 
self willing to surrender the kingdom to the rightful heir, but 
artftdly induced his nephew, in order to remove a curse which hung 
over their family (the MSildm, or descendants of iB51us), to under- 
take a journey in search of *' the golden fleece." PSlias proposed this 
enterprise well knowing it to be fraught with so much danger that 
It would almost inevitably be the destruction of any one who should 
undertake it ; but Jason desired nothing better than to embark in 
some such daring undertaking, and joyfally acceded to the proposal. 

The story of the golden fleece runs as follows : — ^When NSph^e, 
the wife of Ath&mas, deserted her husband,' her children, Phrixus 
and Helle» were left to the mercy of Ino, who proved a bad step- 
See Chapter 7. 
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mother to them. Ino was just going to offer PhrixoB as a sacrifice 
to Zeus, when Nfiph^le came to the rescue of her children, and 
caused them to be carried away through the air upon the back of a 
ram with a golden fleece, the gift of Hermes. The ram oonTeyed 
them in safety over the iElgean sea, the strait of the Dardanelles, the 
Pro^ntis, or Sea of Marmora, and the Euzine,' to Oolchis ; but, as 
it passed over the Dardanelles, Helle, turning giddy, fell from its 
back, and was drowned in the strait, which was henceforth called, 
in commemoration of her death, the HeUespont Phrixus^ after 
waiting to bury his sister on the sea-shore, resumed his flight, and 
at length arrived safely at Colchis, where he was kindly receiyed by 
JSetes, the king, who gave his daughter Chalcidpe to the young 
stranger in marriage. In return for the protection afforded him by 
the gods, Phrixus sacrificed the ram, who had borne him in safety 
oyer the sea, to Zeus, and presented the fleece to the king iBetes 
as an offering of gratitude, .^tes fastened the treasure to an oak 
tree in the grove of Ares, where it was guarded by a fbnnidable 
and ever-watchful dragon. 

The difficult task of obtaining possession of this fleece was now 
undertaken by the adventurous Jason, who commanded Argus, a 
grandson of .^tes, to build a ship with fifty oars. This ship was 
called, after its builder, Argo, and those who joined in the expedi- 
tion were called Argonauts (sailors of the Argo). The enterprise 
was so popular, that all the most celebrated heroes of Greece, to the 
number of fifty, took part in it : — 

'• By Hera kindled in the heroes' breast, 
For the ship Argo a sweet longing rose, 
Tliat with his mother none at home would rest 
Ripening imperilled days ; but rather chose. 
E'en unto death, amid his peers, to find 
The cure most beautiful for noble mind." * 

Amongst the principal of these heroes were Herctlles, Castor and 
Pollux, Zetes and Cal&is, Orpheus, the seer Mopsus, who was one of 
the LapIthsB that had taken part in the fray between Ihe Lapithss 
and Centaurs at the wedding of Pirlthdus ; PhYlammon, a poet and 

> The ancient Greek name of the Black Sea was simply Pontus (sea) ; but its 
terrors procured it the epithet of Axcnus (inhospitable), which was changed, on the 
Avonrite principle of avoiding words oi evW. om«a,\xx\ftlL\v^xiTi&QM5K^J**S&\iJ^ 
4 Pindar, lythian IV. (Cory). 
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mnaiciai), son of Apollo ; Theseus ; AmpMaraus, the great prophet 
of Argoe ; Peleus, the &ther of Achilles ; Nestor, king of Pjilos, who 
had been q>ared when HercOles made war on his father Neleus ; 
Admetus, king of PhSrsB in Thessaly, whose flocks Apollo had tended ; 
and many others. When all was in readiness, the Argonauts de- 
parted from lolcns, and went first to the island of Lenmos, in the 
^gean Sea, which island they found inhabited by women only, who 
had just murdered all their husbands.^ From this island the Ar- 
gonauts proceeded to Cyzlcus, an island in the Propontis, where they 
were well received by the king of the same name. Here they met 
with an unfortunate adventure ; for, after their departure from the 
island, which took place during the night, a contrary wind threw 
them back again, and being mistaken by the Doli5nes, as the inha- 
bitants of the neighbourhood were called, for Pelasgians, who were 
enemies of the Dolidnes, a skirmish took place in the dark, in which 
Cyzlcus was killed. As soon as the Argonauts recognized the body 
of their hospitable friend, they mourned greatly for him, and stayed 
to bury him ; after which they again left the island, and proceeded 
to Mysia. Here another misfortune occurred ; for one of the party, 
named Hjflas, a beautiful youth, much beloved by Hercdles, and 
even said to be his son, landed in order to fetch water from a foun- 
tain, and the Naiads of the spring, falling in love with him, dragged 
him down into the water, from which he never returned. Hercdles, 
accompanied by Pdlj^phemus, the husband of La5n0me, a sister of 
HercOles, sought the youth in vain; at length, when the hero 
shouted for the boy, a Mnt voice answered from the bottom of the 
well, which HerciUes recognized as the voice of Hj^las, although it 
resembled only an echo, into which it was believed the youth was 
transformed. 

The Argonauts, meanwhile, sailed away, and Hercilles and Pdljf- 
phemus were left behind. In the country of the Bebiyces, at 
which they stopped on their way, the Argonauts met with an un- 
&vourable reception, for it was here that the king challenged 
strangers to box with him, as related in the preceding chapter. So, 
after skirmishing with the inhabitants, the Argonauts left the inhos- 
pitable coast, and proceeded to Salmydessus, in Thrace, in order to 
consult the blind soothsayer, Phineus." The advice which Phineus 
gave them was, that before sailing through the floating rocks called 
» See Chapter XXL « See Chapter XYU. 
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the Symplegftdes, or Cy&nSae, they should observe the flight of a 
dove, and be guided by her fate as to their own movements. This 
advice they followed ; and finding that the dove which they sent 
forward sustained no other injury in her rapid flight between the 
terrible rocks, than that of losing the end of her tail, they, with the 
assistance of Hera, followed the same course, and passed through 
with the loss only of a few ornaments from the stem of their vessel. 
From the time that the Argo cleared these rocks, hitherto so for- 
midable — since they frequently rushed together and destroyed any 
vessel attempting to pass between them — ^they became immoveable, 
and remained ever afterwards fixed in the sea. 

" Peril deep before them lay ; 
And to the Lord of eihips thej pray, 
Amidst their ever-raging shocks. 
To 'scape the jostle of fierce rocks. 
For twain there were, alive, that whirled 
Swifter than bellowing winds are hurled." ' 

To this Milton alludes, in describing the voyage of Satan over 
the dark abyss : — 

'• Harder beset. 
And more endangered, than when Argo passed 
Through Bosporus betwixt the Justling rocks." ^ 

The Argonauts visited the Mariandyni, a people inhabiting the 
north-east of Bithynia, and were well received by Lj^cus, the king ; 
but before the travellers departed they lost two of their number : 
the seer Idmon, son of Apollo, who had foretold his own death, 
was killed by a boar or serpent in this country ; and Tiphys, the 
helmsman of the ship, died. The place of the latter was supplied 
by a son of PSseidon, named Ancseus. — An anecdote is related 
in connexion with the subsequent death of AncsBus, out of which a 
well-known proverb is said to have originated. It had been foretold 
by a seer that Ancasus would not live to taste the produce of his 
own vineyard ; and when Ancseus was about to drink the first wine 
grown from his vines, he laughed at the prophecy, and triumphantly 
held up before the seer the cup from which he was about to drink. 
The seer, unshaken in his belief, remarked that ** there was many 
a slip 'twixt the cup and the lip," or, as the proverb reads in 
the old Greek verse, ** There is much between the edge of the cup 

Pindar, Pythian IV. (Gary). 8 Milton, Paradise Lost, IL 1016. 
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and of the Hp." At that instant AncsBiis, hearing that a wild boar 
was near, set down the cup^ and rushed out to slay the animal, hut 
was himself killed by it, and the wine, as the seer had predicted, 
remained nntasted by AncsBns. — ^Upon quitting the country of the 
Mariandyni, the Argonauts sailed along the coast until they came 
to the mouth of the Phasis, and at length reached Golchis. 

When Jason applied to King MeteB for the golden fleece, the latter 
informed the hero that he might have it upon certain conditions. 
These conditiona were so difficult to perform, that the assent of 
.^Bletes to Jason^s request virtually amounted to a refusal. Jason, 
howeyer, did not hesitate to accept the hard terms ; namely, to tame 
and yoke to a plough two fire-breathing oxen with brazen feet, 
and with these animals to plough a field sacred to Ares ; and to 
sow in the ground the remaining teeth of the dragon which had 
been killed by Cadmus of Thebes.^ The rest of the teeth, which 
^etes now desired Jason to sow, were expected to change into 
armed warriors, who would turn upon Jason and kill him ; but by 
the aid of Medea, the elder daughter of MeteB, Jason was enabled 
to perform tiie wonderful feats required of him. Medea loved Jason, 
and, upon condition of his marrying her, she, being skilled in magic, 
furnished him with the means of resisting the fiery oxen, and also 
instructed him how to overpower the warriors that were to spring 
up from the dragon's teeth. MeteB, meanwhile, formed plans for 
burning the Argo and taking the lives of the Greek heroes ; but 
before he carried out his project, Jason had not only fulfilled the 
terrible conditions imposed upon him, but had taken possession of 
the golden fleece, Medea having charmed to sleep the watchful 
dragon, the guardian of the tree upon which it was suspended. 
Having secured his prize, Jason, accompanied by Medea and her 
young brother Absyrtus, regained his ship, and set sail with his 
Greek companions by night. Being pursued by .^tes, Medea, in 
order to cause her father some delay, kUled Absyrtus, cut up his 
limbs, and threw them into the sea, knowing iEIetes would stop to 
collect them. After a fruitless pursuit, iEIetes returned home, and 
sent out a number of Golchians in search of the Argo, forbidding 
them to return without Medea, imder penalty of the same punish- 
ment to themselves as that destined for the princess. The Golchians 
accordingly departed, and dispersed in all directions, in hopes of 

See Chapter XXVL 
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captnrixig the vesBel, bat they met with no sacoees, for the Aigo- 
Duuta, using the atmost dispatch, had meanwhile reached the mouth 
of the Eridamus or P&dus (the Po). The expedition here met with 
a reverse, for the crime of Medea had ronsed the anger of Zens, 
and, by means of a storm, he drove the Argo back again to the 
coast of Ulyria, where the vessel was driven on some i^lg-Tiiiff, the 
scene of the murder of Absyrtns, hence called the Absfyrtian Island& 
The Argo was now gifted with the power of speech, and it infonned 
the Argonauts that it was necessaiy for them, in order to appease 
the anger of Zeus, to sail towards Aus5nia, in L&timn, that they 
might be purified of the crime of murder by the enchantress Giioe, 
the sister of king .^tes. After bending their course along the 
coasts of the Ligyans and Oelts (LigOria) and through the Sea of 
Sardinia, the Argonauts continued along the coast of Tynhenia 
(Etruria) until they arrived at the island of MsBiBk, situated in the 
strait between Italy and Sicily, where Girce, who dwelt in the 
island, purified theuL It was during this cruise that the celebiated 
defeat of the Sirens was effected by Orpheus,^^ the abode of tiieso 
nymphs being on an island between Mboa and the rock SoylK 
by which island the Argonauts necessarily passed on their way to 
Masa. One man alone amongst the Ajgonauts, Butes, a priest of 
Athena, was unable to resist the enchanting song of the Sirens* and 
throwing himself into the sea, he swam towards them ; but he was 
saved by AphrOdite, who conveyed him to the town of LOj^baBam, 
on the western coast of Sicily. 

The Argonauts were now conducted by ThStis and tho Kereids 
through the dangerous straits between Scylla and Oharybdis ; and, 
sailing by the eastern coast of Trinacria (Sicily), the island in which 
the sheep and oxen sacred to Helios were guarded by his daughtera^ 
they came to Oorcyra (the modem Corfil), where they were received 
by AlcInOus, king of the Phffiacians, the people dwelling in the island. 
Meanwhile the Golchians, who had been sent to bring back Medea, 
being unsuccessful in their search, and afraid to return without her, 
settled in various parts, some at the foot of the Ceraimian mountains^ 
on the coast of Epirus ; some in the Absyrtian Islands, lying off the 
coast of Iliyrlcum ; and some actually overtook the Aigonauts at 
Corcyra ; but Arete, the queen of AlcXndus, by practising a deceit 
upon them, frustrated all their hopes of recovering Medea, and the 

^ See Chapter V. 
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baffled pnrsueis detennmed henceforth to desist from any ftirther 
endeavours to find their lost princess. The Argonauts, finding them- 
flelves safe from pursuit, went on their way ; but they were overtaken 
by A storm in the m'ght ; Apollo, by means of flaeJies of lightning, 
enabled them to discover and make for a little island in the ^gean 
sea, which they named Anftphe, and in which they erected an altar 
to the god. Proceeding on their voyage, the Argonauts endea- 
voured to effect a landing on the island of Grete, but without 
success, for the island was watched by a wonderful man of brass, 
made by HephsBstus, and given by him to Minos. This man, named 
Talos, used to walk round the island three times a day, and when 
he saw strangers approaching he made himself red-hot in fire, and 
embraced them as they landed. For this resistance to the landing 
of the Argonauts, Medea by her artifices contrived the death of 
Talcs. 

The Argonauts sailed next for ^gina, an Island in the Saronio 
Gul^ between Argdlis and Attica, which received its name firom 
JEgina, daughter of the riveivgod Asopus. The tradition respecting 
this nymph is, that Zeus ran off with her, and conveyed her to the 
rocky uninhabited island which was henceforth to bear her name. 
Here she had a son, named ^&cus, who was afterwards much 
honoured by gods and men, and eventually became one of the 
judges in Hades. It is sometimes said that for his sake Zeus 
changed the ants of the island into men, called Myrmidons, who 
became the subjects of JS&cus ; and that these Myrmidons emigrated 
with Feleus, the son of .^^cus, into Thessaly. There are other 
accounts, however, which say that the transformation was made to 
please Peleus, who, when he arrived at Thessaly without com- 
panions, prayed to Zeus for an army. — From Mgmo. the Argonauts 
sailed between the island of Euboea and the opposite shores of 
Greece, and, continuing thence a northward course, they arrived at 
length at lolcus, bearing with them in triumph the unexpected 
treasure of the golden fleece. 

During the absence of Jason, his father ^son was murdered by 
P6lia8 ; and Medea, at Jason's request, meditated and carried out a 
dire revenge for the cruel deed. She informed the daughters of 
PSlias that she had once changed a ram into a lamb by cutting it 
to pieces and boiling it in a cauldron ; and she persuaded the maidens 
that they might restore their Mher to youth and vigour by having 
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leconne to n simlUr procss. The deluded daughters tried the &tal 
experiment, and were thus made the nnwittiiig perpetrators of a 
horrid deed, idiioe they effectually killed theii &theT. Acaatoa, the 
son of PsUbs, puniahed Medea, at whose instigation the crime waa 
oommitted, by banishment &om lolcus. Jason and Hedea then 
repaired lo Corinth, where 
they lived very happily for 
some yeim, nntil Jason fell 
in luve with Glauce or CrBi^ 
Ba, daagbter of CiSon, king 
of Corinth. Jason deserted 
Medea for Glance, whom he 
married ; and Hedea, to be 
revelled upon her rival, 
sent her a poisoned gar- 
ment, which was no sooner 
put on the prjncesg than it 
was oonverted into fire, and 
raged so fiercely as to bum 
her to death, and coasume 
in its flames even Crfen, 
who stood b,v. BesiJea in- 
flicting this punishment on 
Jason, Medta killed tlie two 
sons, Mermj<rus and PhSres. 
which she had hud by bim, 
and then fled, in a cliariot 
drawn by winged dragons, 
to the court of .Xgcus at 
Athens, whence, after being 
detected in laying scares for Theseus.'' she t^tn escaped, and pro- 
ceeded to Asia, where a part of the inhabitants were called after 
her, Medes. Hedea eventually became unmortol ; divine honours 
were paid to her on earth, and when sbe arrived at Elysium she 
was wedded Co tlie immortal hero. Achilles. Jhsou is said to have 
been at last killed by a beam of wood, which had formed part of the 
Argo, falling upon bim ; but the termination of bis history, as well 
as of that of Medea, is variously related. 

" 3ee Cixfler SXH. 








CHAPTER XXT. 



(B^nu or (ElgET, AgrlOpe or EoiJdfcB. 
Toe celolmted poet and Ijrist Orpheoa was the sun of {Eagma oi 
(Bulger, king of Thrace, and OalliOpe, tbe mose of epic poetry. This 
&Toiired mosiciiui received hia lyre &am Apollo, and was ioBtrncted 
by tbe Musee in Qie ait of playing it. HismoBic^iiaBoencbanting, 
that wild beasts were charmed by it. and the rocka and trees of 
Olympns moved iiDia their places, to follow the sounds of his 
golden harp. Tbe Argonauts besought him to accompany them 
in their expedition, and bis going with them proved of great service, 
for when tbe Argonauts arrived at Lemnoa, they were so mnch 
attracted by the pleasmes of the island, as to be willing to unite 
tb«naelvea with the Lemuian women, and consequently nbaudon 
their onterpriae ; bnt Oipheos, by the power of hia music, lured the 
greater part of the voyugeis back again, and only a few of them 
remained to settle in tbe island. Again, when the Aigo bad to 
pass thiOQgb the Symplggldes, or moving rocks, Orpheus by bia 
mnMo so charmed them as to fix them in tbeir places, in which 
they ever afterwards remained. Be protected bis fellow-voyagers 
from tbe fascinations of the Siteos; whose power be fbr ever de- 
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stroyed by excelling them in song; and it is even said that the 
dragon that guarded the golden fleece was lulled to slee|> by the 
music of Orpheus.^ 

Orpheus married a nymph named Agri5pe or Eurj^dlce, whom 
he fondly loved, and whom he unhappily lost; for, as she was 
one day fleeing firom Aristseus, who had fallen in love with her and 
was pursuing her, she was bitten in the foot by a serpent con- 
cealed in the long grass, and she died of the poisoned wound. 
Orpheus, in despair, descended into Hades to beg her back firom 
the king of tne lower regions. With his lyre in his hand, the poet 
found easy access to the palace of Hades, for everything animate 
or inanimate was moved by his music ; even the torments of the 
sufferers were suspended ; the wheel of Izion stood still, the stone 
of Sisjfphus ceased rolling, TanHlIus no longer thirsted, and eveii 
the Ennj^es relented and withheld for a time their persecutions. 

** But when, through all the infernal bounds 
\Vhich flaming Phlegethon surrounds. 
Love, strong as death, the poet led 
To the pale nations of the dead. 
What sounds were heard, 
What scenes appeared. 
O'er all the dreary coasts ! 
* * * ♦ * 

But, hark ! he strikes the golden lyre ; 
And see ! the tortured ghosts respire— 

See, shady forms advance ! 
Thy stone, Sisyphus, stands still, 
Ixion rests upon his wheel. 

And the pale spectres dance ; 
The Furies sink upon their iron beds, 
And snakes uncurled hang listening round their heads." ^ 

Hades and PersSphSne, touched by the strains of the suppliant, 
and moved to pity at the intensity of his grief, consented to 
restore his wife : 

*• Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes, as warbled to the string, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek. 
And made Hell grant what love did seek."' 

They laid upon him, however, the hard condition, that he should 
not once look behind him as he returned to the upper world, until 

» See Chapter XXIV. 2 Pope, Ode an St Cecilia't Day, 

s Milton, PcMeroso, 105-109. 
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he had passed the extreme limits of Hades. Orpheus promised to 
comply with this injxmction, and kept to his resolution until he was 
just about to quit the fatal region, when his anxiety induced him 
to turn his head and see if Eurydlce were really following him. 
He had no sooner done so, than Eurj^dlce was caught back again, 
and the unhappy poet lost bis wife for ever; the gates of Hades 
were dosed against his return, and he had to go back to earth 
alone. No other woman ever had any charms for him ; he sepa- 
rated himself from society, and lived in grottoes, or wandered over 
mountains, endeavouring to soothe his grief with the sound of his 
own lyre; until at last the Thracian women, exasperated at his 
indifference for them, attacked him during the celebration of the 
rites of Dionysus, and tore him to pieces. 

"The race 
Of that wild Totit that tore the Thracian bard 
In Bhodope, where woods and rocks had ears 
To raptnre, till the savage clamonr drowned 
Both harp and voice ; nor could the Muse defend 
Her son."* 

The Muses, pitying his fate, collected his remaios and buried them 
at libethra^ a town situated on the slope of Moxmt Olympus. The 
nightingale sang sweetly over the spot where the body of Orpheus 
was interred ; but his head, which had been thrown into the river 
Hebrus, floated down the stream, repeating the beloved name of 
Eurj^dlce, as it went, and, being borne into the ^gean Sea, and across 
to Lesbos, was buried at length at Antissa, a town in the island. 

" Then, when his head firom his fair shoulders torn, 
Washed by the wators, was on Hebrus borne ; 
Ev'n then his trembling tongue invoked his bride ; 
With his last voic^ ' Eurydice I ' he cried : 
' Eurydice I' the rocks and river banks replied." ' 

His lyre was also conveyed to the island, which subsequently 
was known as the first great seat of the music and poetry of the 
lyre, the native place of Sappho and Alcseus. — At the intercession 
c^ Apollo and the Muses, the lyre of Orpheus was finally placed 
amongst the constellations of the heavens. 

The story of Orpheus and Eurjfdlce forms a beautiful episode in 
ihe fourth Qeorgic of Virgil, and Pope has made it the theme of 
his Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, 
* IfDtoD, ParaOite Lost, viL 33-38. * Virgil, Georgia, Book IV. (Pr3rdeD> 
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AgEnoi, Tel^bassa, I 



a, COlcia, Cadmea, HiirmOnia, AntCnOE, loo, A^vft SCmSle, 
Peiithena, Psljdams, lUJriua, Lnbdacua, Njclens, AntiUpS. EpOpeo, LJcn* 
Direct I^luis Amphion, Zfllms, JucaHU> M^ri^pS, Pt^ljbus, th« Sphinx, CreCn, 
EtcCclw, PbljMc^ AjiUgCna, UmDon. tbe Scveo Against Th«bes tai tha 



Of theieraic legends of Greece, tlieca were three which furnished 
the chief materials to the poeta, 

" PresenUng Thtba, or Ptiopf" line. 
Or Ite We of JVoj dlvine.- 

Iq all these there appears, Irom a very early time, that religiooa 
element which the tragodiana wrought to its climax in the doctrine 
of an al^ or nenwrii,— a judicial infatuation, bringing ita own pnnish- 
metit, — which attends the lll-&ted house for some original oriine, 
till the fate a accomplished, and the guilt removed by a aolenm 
piuiSealioa, 
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Oadmns of Thebes, the son of Agenor king of Phoenicia, and 
TelSphassa, was the same who introduced into Greece, either from 
PhcBnicia or Egypt, an alphabet consisting of sixteen lett-ers, and 
who first worked the gold and silver mines of Mount Pangseus, near 
the site of PhXlippi in M&oSddnia. Agenor and TelSphassa had, 
besides Oadmus, two sons named Phoenix and Oilix, and a daughter 
named Europa, who was so surpassingly beautiful that Zeus himself 
fell in love with her, and resorted to the following artifice to carry 
her off. Changing himself into a -bull, he mixed with a herd on the 
sea-shore, where Europa was sportuig with her maidens. The 
beauty and tameness of the bull attracted the notice of the maiden, 
and so won her confidence, that she ventured at length to mount 
upon its back; but she had no sooner done so, than the animal 
plunged with her into the sea, and swam to the island of Crete. 
Here she bore three sons to the king of the gods, Minos, Bh&d&- 
manthus, and Saipedon, who were brought up by AstSrion, king of 
Crete, afterwards the husband of Eur5pa. Of these sons, Minos 
became king of Crete, and at his death was made a judge in Hades ; 
Eh&d&manthus married Alcmene (the mother of Herctiles) after the 
death of her husband Amphitr j^on, and resided in Boeotia ; — Bh&d&- 
manthus, like his brother Minos, was made after death a judge in 
Hades; and Sarpedon, the third son of Eurdpa, was granted by 
Zeus the privilege >of living through three generations. 

When Europa was carried off by Zeus, Agenor sent all his sons in 
search of their sistei; and commanded them never to return without 
her. TelSphassa also set out with her sons on their expedition, but 
she died on the way, and was buried by Cadmus. The young men, 
being unable to find their sister, eventually settled in various parts ; 
Phoenix, in the country called after him, Phoenicia ; and Cilix, in 
the country named after him,'CXllcia; while Cadmus took up his 
abode in Thrace. Upon consulting the Delphic oracle however, 
Cadmus received the following command, namely, that he should 
follow a heifer, and build a town where she stopped. Accordingly 
Cadmus, finding a heifer ui Phocis, followed her into Boedtia, where 
she sank down with feitigue. On the spot where she fell Cadmus 
built Cadmea, which was afterwards the citadel of Thebes. Pur- 
posing to offer the heifer as a sacrifice to the goddess Athena, 
Oadmus sent some of his companions to a neighbouring well, sacred 
to AieSt to fetch water. This well was guarded by a dragon, the 
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offspring of Ares, and the monster killed all the men as they 
approached, Cadmus, tired of waiting for their return, went himself 
to the well, and found the dragon devouring the flesh of his com- 
panions. Aided by Athena, Cadmus overcame and slew the monster, 
and then, by the advice of the goddess, sowed its teeth in the ground. 
From this strange seed armed men inunediately sprang up, threaten- 
ing to destroy their author. But Cadmus, still directed by Athena, 
threw a stone among them, whereupon they fell upon each other, 
and fought till only five were left alive. These men were called 
" Sparti " (sown) ; and the survivors became the ancestors of the 
five oldest houses of Thebes. 

Athena assigned the government of Thebes to Cadmus ; and Zeus 
at the same time gave him the beautiful Harmdnia, daughter ol 
Aphiddite, for his wife. The wedding of Cadmus and Harmdnia was 
honoured by the presence of all the gods, who assembled in the Oad- 
mea» the new acropolis of Cadmus ; and it was on this occasion, that 
Harmdnia received her fatal presents of the necklace and peplus.^ 
The children of this marriage were four daughters, named Aat5ndet 
S6mSle, Ino, and Agave ; and one son, named Pdlj^ddrus. Being 
victims to the angry feelings of Hera, the children were all visited 
by heavy misfortunes and even sin ; for Agave, the mother of Pen- 
theus — the successor of Cadmus in the kingdom of Thebes — in con- 
junction with her sisters Aut6n5e and Ino, tore the young king to 
pieces, mistaking him for a wild beast, while they were under the 
influence of a Bacchic frenzy.^ Pentheus had resisted the intro- 
duction of the worship of Dionysus into Thebes, and the offended god 
visited the king in consequence with madness. S6m61e, the remain- 
ing daughter of Cadmus and Harmdnia, being loved by Zeus, was 
artfully induced by Hera to make a request of the god which 
resulted in her own destruction ; ^ and Pdlj^dorus was the ancestor 
of the unhappy race of (Edipus. 

When Cadmus and Harmdnia subsequently quitted Thebes, they 
went to the Enchelians, who chose Cadmus for their king. Cadmus 
aided the Enchelians in conquering the Dl^rians, and afterwards 
had a son, who was named Illj^rius. Cadmus and Harmdnia were 
eventually changed into serpents, and transferred by Zeus to 
Elysium.* 

CEdipus was descended in a direct line from Cadmus of Thebes ; 
1 See Chapter XIV. 2 See Chapter XIII. « Ibid. « Ibid. 
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for PSIj^doma, the son of CadniDa and HaimSniB, ma the tUher ot 
Labdacua, and Labdaons wbh the gtandfether of OGdlpns; — ftoin 
T j'hHi/.ng, (EdlpuB and big children were beqnently called Labda- 
cldte. POIJ'doiiia mairied Njctcia or Anti5pe, the daaghter ol 
Njctens. tmt he died emlj ajid left bin little eon, Labdiooa, to the 
oaie of his maternal grand&lliCF Nyctcua. Labdtlciis did not bow- 
STBT grow up under the gnardianship of hia grandfather, for NycteuB 
became inTolvod in a 
war. in which he loat 
tu8 life under the fol- 
lowing ciiciUQstanceg. 
Epopeoa, king of Slog- 
an, carried off AntiOpe, 
the dangbter of Nyc- 
UOB, and tbe father in- 
TBded BIcjioa with the 
new of recorering his 
daughter, bat waa de- 
Ewted, and carried back 
raortall; wounded, to 
Ttwb^ Before he died, 
Nyetewi entmated to 
hia brother LJcua the 
ohttme of bringing np 
Ute yonng I«bd&cnB, 
and AT goTCining Thebes 
daring tho,niinoii^ of 
theprinesi.bealao en- 
jidiied bia brgther to 
a the 




glcf oniana. LJ^coa M- 
fiUed the iiymiotioiu of 
Njatena, and reeigaed 

tba goTermnfint of Thebei as won as Labdacns was of an age to 
nde. When he had defeated the Blcfonians and recovered AnliOpe, 
l^tnu married the latter, but gabgeqaentl; repudiated her in order 
to marrj Dirce, the danghter of Helioe. < Lfcae waa a eeoond.tijne 
called iqioD to gorem Thebea. and be the guardian of a yonng 
prime ; for Itibd&eMa died in his youth, and left en infont son, 
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LbIdb. Tlie latter miB destined, however, aa hU &tlier had been, to 
lose bia goardiao, Ibi LJ'ciu woe slain while I^Ina vas itUl a ohOd. 
The benntiful and nnhapp; AndOpe, who, dnca Lycng married 
DircS, had been cmetly treated bjtlie latCec, fled to Monat Oithanm. 
and b«<»me by Zeus the mother of the twins Ampblon and Zethiu. 
Tbej, ignorant of tbeir noble descent, were brought up amongEt the 
shepherds of BisotiB. Ampbion was Ho skilled in music that be was 
regarded as a second Orpheus, and whiUt be sang or played upon 
the lyre which Hetmea bad giren him, Zcthue would hunt or tend 
the flocba ; bnt when the 
yoong men learned tbeit 
origin, and the wrongs their 
mother had Bnatained, thej 
repidred to Thebes, took the 
city, put Lf cus and Dind 
to death, and made them- 
selves kings of Thebee, 
The; killed Dlrce by tying 
her toabull, which dtagged 
her about until she died, 
when they threw her body 
into a well, thencefortli 
called the well of Diroe. 
The first act of the tvrins 
after taking Thebes was to 
fortify the city with a strong 
wall; and it is said that 
when Ampliion played hia 
lyre, the stones moved of tbeir own nccord into their proper places, 
and so formed tho walls. Ampblon afterwords married NiCbe, the 
daughter of Tantllus, and Zfithus married Acdon, tlie daughter ol 
RindarCos of Ephfsus.' lalus had meanwhile taken refuge with 
Pelops, with whom he remained until Amphion and Zelhus were dead. 
when he returned to Thebes, and ascended tho throne of bis father. 
Lalus married JScasta or Epicastf, daughter of Mfntecens, grand- 
son of Pentheus. L^us was informed by an oracle that he should 
die by the bnod of his own son ; and with a view, if possible, to 
elnde eo lenibje a fate, he deletniuiel \n de^tn'j th« son to whom 
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Jocasta gave birth. The child was given to a servant, who was 
desired to despatch it ; but instead of immediately killing it, the 
iBenrant pierced its feet, bound them together, and left the infant 
to die upon Mount Cithieron. A shepherd belonging to Fdlj^bus, 
king of Corinth, soon afterwards discovered the child, and conveyed 
it to the palace of the king, where it henceforth remained; for 
MSrOpe or PSrlboea, the queen, having no children of her own, 
adopted the child, who, on account of its swollen feet, received 
the name of (Edipus. When CEkllpus was grown up, he was one 
day taunted by a Corinthian with not being the king's son, and 
upon consulting the Delphic oracle on the point, he learned with 
dismay that it would be his destiny to kill his father, and marry 
his mother. Upon receiving this dreadful intelligence, he resolved 
never to return to his home in Corinth. Upon quitting Delphi, he 
proceeded in the direction of Daulis, in Phocis, and was met on the 
road by Lalus, whose charioteer, Polj^phontes, desired CSdXpus to 
make way for them ; (Edipus refused, and a scuffle ensued, in which 
the king and the charioteer were both slain, and QSdIpus, unconscious 
alike of the rank of the stranger he had killed, and of his relation- 
ship to himself, pursued his way towards Thebes. 

About this time the celebrated Sphinx appeared at Thebes. 
This monster, the offspring of Typh5n and Echidna, had a body 
resembling that of a lion with wings, while the head and the 
upper part of its body were those of a woman. She ^ had been sent 
by Hera, who hated the family of Cadmus, from whom the royal 
hoose of Thebes was descended, to torment the Thebans. Seated 
upon a neighbouring rock, the creature proposed a riddle to every 
Theban who approached, and killed him upon his falling to give 
the proper answer. The Thebans were being destroyed daily 
in great numbers, and as it was known that the power of the 
Sphinx would be at an end as soon as her enigmas should be 
solved, Creon (the brother of Jdcasta), who, since the death of 
LaXus, had ruled in Thebes, proclaimed that whoever should deliver 
the country from the power of the Sphinx, should wed Jdcasta 
and be king of Thebes. Just at this time (Edipus arrived and 
approached the Sphinx, who put the following enigma to him. 
"A being with four feet has two feet and three feet, and only one 
Yoioe; but its feet vaiy, and when it has most it is weakest." 

• The Egyptian origlii of the Sphinx is attested by the existing monuments ; but 
it is remarkable that the Egyptian Sphinx is always male. 
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(Edipus answered, '* The being is man, who crawls upon all fotm 
in his in&ncy, walks upon two feet in his manhood, and in the 
weakness of old age supports his tottering steps with a staff/* The 
riddle was solved, and the enraged Sphinx threw herself down from 
the rock and was killed. True to his promise, Greon resigned hia 
sway, and (Edipus married Jdcasta and became king of Thebes. 
As a punishment for this great sin, the gods sent a plague into 
the countiy ; the oracle was consulted as to the cause of the new 
calamity, and the answer given was, that the plague would never 
cease until the murderer of Lalus had been banished the country. 
CEkllpus immediately denounced the unknown culprit, proclaiming 
a solemn curse upon him, and declaring him an exile; and not 
content with this act, he sought to learn from the Theban seer, 
TirSsIas, the name of the murderer. To the intense horror both 
of CEdlpus and Jdcasta, it was clearly proved that he himself was 
the perpetrator of the wicked deed, and that he had, as the Delphic 
oracle had prognosticated, killed his father, and married his mother. 
The unhappy Jdcasta hanged herself, and CEdlpus, in despair, put 
out his own eyes, and quitted Thebes, a desolate wanderer; but 
not alone, for AntigQne, his dutiful and devoted daughter, accom- 
panied and never quitted him while he lived. They wandered 
to Colonus, near Athens, and dwelt in a grove of the Eumfinldes, 
honoured in their misfortune by Theseus the king of Athens. The 
EumSnldes at length carried off CEkilpus from the earth, and for- 
bade any one to approach his tomb ; and AntlgOne, upon the dis- 
appearance of her father, returned to Thebes, which soon became 
the scene of new horrors. 

The legend of (Edipus is mentioned by Homer, who describee 
Ulysses meeting the shade of Epicaste in the lower world : — 

" Sullen and sour, with discontented mien, 
Jocasta frowned, th' incestuous Theban queen : 
With her own son she joined in nuptial bauds, 
Tho' father's blood imbrued his murd'rous hands. 
The gods and men the dire offence detest : 
The gods with all their furies rend his breast. 
In lofty Thebes he wore th' imperial crown : 
A pompous wretch ! accursed upon a throne. 
The wife, self-murdered, from a beam depends, 
And her foul soul to blackest hell descends : 
Thence to her son the choicest plagues she brings ; 
And the fiends haunt him with a thousand stings." ' 



7 Homer, 0dyMcy,'Bw>k.3L\.vy«>v^V 
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After the banishment of QBdIpns, Eteddes and Pdlj^nices, his two 
sons by Jdcasta, agreed to reign by tarns ; but, when the year of Ete- 
Odes expired, he refused to give np the throne to his brother. Fdlj^- 
nices applied for help to Adrastos, king of Argos, who, with five other 
chiefis, joined FSlj^nices in making war against Etedcles. This was 
the celebrated expedition of the ** Seven against Thebes/' The heroes 
who, with Fdljhuces and Adrastos, made up the Seven, were Tydeus 
and Gapaneus (the fathers of Di5medes and SthenSlus, who fought 
together against Troy), HippomSdon, Parthenop«Bus, and the seer 
Amphiaraiis, who foretold his own &te and that of his companions.^ 
But one of the heroes escaped the fulfihnent of the prophecy. 
Etedoles and POljhiioes fell by each other's hands, and the other 
chieftains, after performing deeds of daring, were all killed, except 
Adrastos, who owed his escape to his marvellous black horse Arion.' 

Gre5n, the brother of JOcasta, who now again became ruler of 
Thebes, expressed the public abhorrence 'at the war of Fdlj^nices 
against his country, by an edict denouncing death upon any one who 
should bury him or his allies. But Antlgdne, the daughter ol 
<Edipus» who had returned to Thebes after her father's death at 
Col5nus, dared to perform the funeral rites for her brother, and to 
sprinkle sand over his body. This act of piety, coming in conflict 
with Greon's maintenance of the law, involved both in the common 
min. AntifgOnS killed herself in the subterranean cave to which 
she was doomed by Oeon ; her lover Hsemon, the son of Credn, 
going to deliver her, put himself to death over her corpse; and 
Gre5n remained, the broken-hearted survivor of the whole family. 

But the guilt of the house, in which Credu's edict against the 
dead had made Thebes a sharer, was not yet expiated. A new war 
was waged for the recovery of the dead bodies by Adrastus and the 
sons of the slain heroes; whence it was called the War of the 
Ep)(gOni (Le. descendants). With the aid of Theseus, king oi 
Athens, Thebes was taken and razed to the ground. This is the end 
of the mythical history of the city. 

•SeeOiapter'SIV o See Chapter VUL 
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PElofs, king of Fl8a in Blii, was of noble descent, being the m 
of Tan^Lu^ imd consequently giandson of Zens hJmaelL ffii 
mother was aaid hj some to be Dione, tlie daoghter of Atlas; bj 
others, she was called Surf iDsasa or Cljrthu The most re&uAaUs 
inoideut in the histor; of Pelops is tbst of bta being ont np, bcdkd, 
aod served in a dish to the gods, hj his father.' The only one rf 
the divine guests who tasted the food on that ocoaaion was Den^ti^ 
who being at the time absorbed in grief at the loaa of her danghter.' 
ate, without heeding what she was doing, a part of the ebonite. 
Pelops was restored to life, for the gods commanded Hermw to p«t 
the contents of the dish into a cauldron, hy which meena the liiila 
bnited again ; Clotho then took the body out of the canlditni. mi 
Felops appeared in bis original form, with the exception of the cos 
shoulder which Demlter had consomed. This defect, hoverer, tlie 
goddess supplied, by substitating a shoulder of ivory : — 
" When frran Uutt caoldron pure 

Clotlio did 1dm secure 

Dwiud with on Ivory ahoidder whltelj EKomlnfl."' 



> Ftodu, Ormp. I (tkiA 
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A ahoulder as white as ivory was ever afterwards the distingnish 
ing mark of the Pelopldsd, or descendants of FSlops. It was more- 
over said that the ivory shoulder of PSlops was gifted with the 
power of healing, by its touch, disorders and ailments of every 
description, 

PSlops became king by marrying Hippd<^mia, the daughter of 
CE«Qdm&us, king of Pisa in Eh's. This princess was of high origin, 
since CEIndm&us, her fiEkther, was the son of Ares, the god of war ; 
and her mother was the Pleiad StSrOpe. Hippdd&mia was not 
obtained in marriage without difficulty, for GSudm&us having been 
informed that he should be killed by his son-in-law, devised a plan 
to annihilate all pretenders to his daughter's hand. He proclaimed 
that every suitor must contend with him in a chariot-race, and suffer 
death in the event of £eulure. As CEki5m&us possessed horses as 
fleet as the wind, and was skilled beyond all mortals in driving, he 
was confident of overcoming all who entered the lists with him. 
The raoe-course extended from Pisa to the altar of Fdseidon on the 
isthmus of Corinth ; and the suitor, seated in a chariot by the side 
of Hippdd&mia, was allowed to start first. Numbers of aspirants to 
the maiden's hand had been overtaken and sacrificed, when PSlops 
presented himself, and challenged the king. Pglops was provided 
with a golden chariot and rapid horses, which had been given him 
Yxy Fdseidon ; but not content with this advantage, he won over to 
his interest Mjrrtllus, the charioteer of the king, promising, in the 
event of success, to share the kingdom of Pisa with his accomplice. 
On the fiuth of this promise, Myrtllus took the linch-pins from the 
wheels of his master's chariot, and CEkidm&us no sooner started in 
the race, than his chariot broke down, and he was thrown out and 
killed; but he did not die before he had uttered a bitter curse 
upon his charioteer. PSlops having thus obtained Hipp5d&mia for 
his wife, became also king of Pisa ; but he failed to keep faith with 
the charioteer. The curse pronounced by the dying CEkidm&us 
was soon carried into effect; since PSlops, to rid himself of his 
treacherous ally, threw Myrtllus over the cliff of Gape Gersestus in 
Euboea, as they were driving along the coast. The dying Myr- 
ttlus, as he sank into the sea, pronounced a curse upon the whole 
race of PSlops, and to this curse were attributed all the dire cala^^ 
mities which attended the house of the Pelopldsa. Myrtllus was a 
son of Hermes, and, at his death, was placed by his father amon,^ 
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the stars as Amiga ^ (the charioteer) ; and the part of the JSgean 
Sea into which the charioteer fell was afterwards called finom him 
the Myrtoan Sea. The house of CEn5m&as was destroyed by li^^lift- 
ning, one pillar only being left standing. 

After the death of Myrtllus, Pelops returned with his wife to 
Pisa, and shortly afterwards possessed himself of the neighbouring 
plain of Olympia, where he caused the Olympic games to be cele- 
brated in greater splendour than had ever been witnessed before. 
But Pglops was unhappy in his domestic life, for the Erinj^es, tc 
whom his family had been solemnly handed over, never loosened 
their hold upon their victims. P^lops had a numerous feonilj by 
HippQd&mia, and he liad also a son, named Chrysippus, by AxidchS. 
or the nymph Danals. HippOd&mia and her sons hated Chrysippus* 
who was his father's fiEkVourite, and Atreus and llij^estes, the eldest 
sons of HippM&mia, with the connivance of their mother, killed 
Chrysippus, and threw his body into a well. The £a.ther, suspecting 
who had killed his favourite child, banished Atreus and Thj^estes 
from his kingdom ; and Hippod&mia fled in fear to Midea in AigOlis, 
whence she never returned. At her death, however, PSlops con- 
veyed her remains to Olympia. After his own death, Pfilops was 
honom-ed at Olympia above all other heroes ; his name was so cele- 
brated, that it was associated by the poets with those of his various 
descendants and the cities they inhabited, and in time gave the 
name of Peloponnesus, or " Isle of Pelops," to the whole of the 
southern peninsula of Greece. 

The curse which hung over the family of PSlops was terribly 
realised in the crimes and misfortunes of his immediate children. 
When Atreus and Th^estes were banished from Pisa, they repaired 
to Mycense, in ArgoUs, where they were well received ; and where 
Atreus, upon the death of Eurysthcus, became king. Atreus mar- 
ried three times: by his first wife, Cldola, he had a son named 
Plisthgnes, who when he grew up married ACrope, grand-daughter 
of Minos, Idng of Crete. — ACrope and her sister Clj^mfine had 
been given by their father Catreus, king of Crete, to Nauplius 
king of Eubcea, to sell in a foreign land, because an oracle had de- 
clared that Catreus would die by the hand of one of his children ; 
Nauplius married Cl^^mSne, and gave Agrope in marriage to Plia- 
tbSnea, the bob. o£ PSlops. — Atreus ait^x^axda m-aitied ASrQpe, and 
* Auriga, is sometimes sal^ to he ^lidoaa&tiixxa. ^^ ^3a»:fiN«x ^iX^ . 
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bionght up her sons Agamemnon and MgnSlans as his own chil- 
dren, whence they are called by the name of the AtiidsB, so fami- 
liar to the readers of Homer; but A6r6pe subsequently deserted 
Atreus for Thj^estes. 

Thj^estes had brought up FlisthSnes (the son of Atreus), as his 
own child ; but wishing now to be reyenged upon Atreus, who had 
banished him for carrying off ASrdpe, Th jfestes sent PlisthSnes to 
Pisa to slay the king. This unnatural mission ended by the young 
man himself being slain by Atreus, who did not know that he was 
killing his own child ; but when he discovered the deed into which 
he had been betrayed, he meditated a deep reyenge. Upon the 
pretence of wishing to be reconciled to his brother, Atreus recalled 
Thj^estes from banishment, killed the twin sons of the latter, and 
served up their bodies in a dish which he placed before their father 
at a banquet. Thj^estes partook of the food, but fled in horror when 
he learned the drecuiful truth, that he had been eating the flesh of 
his own children. The angry gods cursed Atreus and all his house 
for this atrocious act, and sent a fiimine into his country. Being 
commanded by an oracle again to recal his brother, Atreus set out 
in search of Thj^estes, and stayed by the way at the court of 
Thesprdtus, in Epirus. Here Atreus married Pelupca, his third wife, 
whom he believed to be the daughter of Thesprotus, but who was 
in realiiy, the daughter of Thj^estes. P^lopea was also the mother 
d a son named iBgisthus, who was destined to avenge the wrongs 
the house of Thj^estes had suffered at the hands of Atreus. Atreus 
sent his step-son, JSgisthus, to kill Thj^estes, who had been cap- 
tared and put in conflnement ; but when ^gisthus arrived at the 
prison, he was won over to the cause of Thj^estes, and instead of 
taking the life of the latter, slew Atreus, and placed Th j^estes on the 
throne of Pisa. PSlOpea, being made awaie, through the possession 
of a sword which had belonged to Thj^estes, of the crimes of which 
her family were guilty, was so overwhelmed with grief, that she put 
an end to her existence. Thus were crimes and calamities inde- 
finitely perpetuated and reciprocated in the devoted and compli- 
cated fiunily of the PSl6pId8B and Atridse. We shall see in the 
next chapter how the curse still wrought in the sacriflce of Iphi- 
gSnia, in the murder of Agamemnon by his wife Clytemnestra, and 
in the revenge taken for that crime till the matricide Orestes was 
finally purified by Athena and the court of Areop&gus. 
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Psiix, Wiefringof TcojinnhoaeTeisnoocraiedOie celflbtated irar 
betweeu the Greeks and TrojariB, "«»s 4ewi6ii4e4. ^m a \h* A 
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kings whose supposed ancestor was Dard&nus, the son of Zeus and 
the Pleiad Electra. Dard&nus was once a king in Arc&dia, who emi- 
grated first to S&mdthrace, and thence to Mysia, in Asia Minor, 
where Teucer, son of the njrmph IdsBa and the riyer-god Sc&mander 
(or XanthT]4|;zeigned. Here Dard&nus, having received a tract of 
land from Teucer, built a town called Dard&nia, married Batea, 
the daughter of Teucer, and, at the death of his father-in-law, suc- 
ceeded to the vacant throne. It is sometimes said that the cele- 
brated Pall&dium, afterwards the pledge of safety to Troy, was 
given by Zeus to Dard&nus, and that it was subsequently removed 
to Troy by Tros, the grandson of Dard&nus. 

Bard&nus and Batea had two sons, Bus and Erichth5nius ; the 
former died without children and left his inheritance to his brother, 
who was reputed the wealthiest of mortals and who was the owner 
of the celebrated three thousand mares.^ Erichthdnius married 
Astj^dche, and had by her a son named Tros. 

Tros was king of Phrj^gia, and had married Oallirrhde, a daughter 
of the river-god Sc&mander. The children of this marriage wero 
Hus, As^lr&cus, and the beautiful Ganj^medes, whom the gods car- 
ried off to be their cup-bearer.^ Of the sons of Tros, Bus built the 
town called after himself Ilion or Bium, and, after his fiEkther, Troy. 
It is also asserted by some that the Pall&dium, the possession of 
which was so important to the Trojans, was given to Bus, and not .to 
Dard&nus as stated above.^ Bus married Eurj^dlce, and was by her 
the fiather of LadmSdon, that long of Troy whom Pdseidon and 
Apollo once served for wages. Ass&c&rus, the other son of Tros, 
was the ancestor of Mneas, &om whom the Bomans were descended. 
The most noted of LadmSdon's children were Priam, afterwards king 
of Troy, HesiOne, the beautiful maiden whom HercOles rescued,^ 
and as some say, Ganj^medes. The genealogy is thus recounted by 
iEIneas in the Iliad : — 

I 

** To Dardanus was Erichthoniiis bom, 
Great King, the wealthiest of the sons of men. 

***** 
Again to Erichthonias Troe was born, 
The King of Troy ; three noble sons were hif^ 
Ilus, Assaracns, and Ganymede ; 
The fairest he of all the sons of m^i ; 



> See Chapter XYIL > See Chapter XXL * See Chapter XL « See Chapter v^ 
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Him, for his beauty, bore the gods away. 

To minister as cup-bearer to Jove, 

And dwell amid th' Immortals : Ilus next 

Begot a noble son, Laomedon ; 

Tithonus he, and Priam ; Clytias, 

Lampos and loetfion, plant of Mars ; 

Gapys, begotten of Assaracus, 

Begot Anchises, and Anchises me : 

To Priam godlike Hector owes his birth. 

Such is my race, and such the blood I boast" ^ 

Pri&mus (Priam) was originally called Podarces, "the swift- 
footed," but his name was changed to Priam, "the ransomed,** 
from the drciimstance of his being ransomed by Hesidne.* He first 
married Arisbe ; but he afterwards gave his wife to a Trojan named 
Hyrt&cus, and then married HectLba, the daughter either of a Phry- 
gian, or Thracian king. Priam had by HectLba the following 
children: — Hector, Paris (or Alexander), Delphdbus, HSlfinns, 
Pammon, Polites, Antlphus, Hipp5n6us, P51 j^dorus, Trollus, Creuset, 
Laddlce, PClyxSna, and Cassandra. These children of Priam came 
into note in consequence of the war made upon their coimtry by 
the Greeks, when the king, their father, was already advanced in 
yearsi The object of this war was, on the part of the Greeks, the 
recovery of the beautiful Helen/ whom Paris had carried off; 
while, on the other hand, the Trojans conceived they had sustained 
a wrong from the Greeks, because Here tiles had given Hesi5ne, 
whom he had saved from being devoured by the sea-monster, to 
liis friend TSlS-mdn in marriage ; ^ and when Priam, the brother ot 
Hesione, sent Antenor to Greece, to demand her restoration, the 
Greeks refused to surrender her. 

The fair Helen, whom Paris carried off to Troy, was already 
married to MgnSlaus, whom she had chosen for her husband &om 
amongst the noblest chiefs of Greece, all of whom had sought to 
win her hand. Ulysses, one of her suitors, persuaded Tyndarfius, 
Helen's step-father, to make all her lovers swear to support the 
chief upon whom her choice should fall, in avenging any insult that 
might be offered to her ; and the hero was rewarded for his wise 
counsel by the hand of Penglope, daughter of Icarius, the brother 
of Tyndargus. To obtaiu his bride, however, it is said that Ulysses 
had to compete with her other suitors in a footrace, and that when 

* Homer, Iliad, Bbok XX- (Lord DetToyy * ^«efe CJoa-^^et "SXl. 
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be had won the raoa, loariiu -was so nuwilliiig to pert mtb hu 

daughter that he untreated her to raumia with him inateed of accoin- 

panpi^ Uljssee to ItMoa. Uljases left hor to decide for herself 

trheUker ahe would go with him 

<a not, and the modest maiden 

intimated her wish to follow 

hei husband bj drawing a veil 

over bereelf to cmoeal her 

blnshes. Ic&riui persiEted no 

longer in hia desire to retain 

his child, and, aKer lelinqni^- 

ing her to Ulysaea, be bnilt a 

temple to Modest; on the spot 

wbers she had resorted to this 

Ingennons mode of nutoifelting 

her decision. 

When Helen eloped with 
Paris,' M&iSlaiis was in Crete. 
As soon as the latter returned, 
and learned what had happened, 

he called upon the Greeks who had promiNd bim their support, to 
espouse his cause and aid bim in recovering his lost wife. The 
Berrioee <^ Uljsses irere porticalarl; desired at thig crisis, since be 
«M tenowDed fis tbe extent of bis wisdom and pradence. Aga- 
memnon, tbe elder brother of MinSlana, according!; repaired to 
ItUca to secure tbe aid of the hero ; but Uljrgses. who was jerj 
bappj with his wife FEnClOpe, bad recourse to artifice to evade tbe 
ftalfihnent of the [oaniise he had made to befriend MiaSlaus. Hav- 
ing remated the entreaties of Agamemnon and MBn^ua for some tdme, 
he feigned madness, and yoking Ein ass and an oz tc^etber, com- 
menced ploughing tlie Bea-shore and sowing salt in tbe aands. Pftl&- 
loidfs, the son of Naoplius and Olymlae, who had also come toltbaoa 
end joined in entreating Uljases to join his companions in their enter- 
prists laid bare the deception which the hero was praotiBiiig : for he 
placed TelEm&ohus, the in&nt son of Tnyssea, before the plough, and 
tbe bther, unable anj loi^r to act hia part^ immediately stopped. 
Hia Mtifloe being thus detected, Ul^ses consented to depart with ' 
ttw ahlB^ bvt he henceforth boie an implacable batted towards 
> aetCbaptaV. 
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P&l&medSs, for having thus heen the means of tearing him from hia 
home. 

It was declared by the seer Calchas, who foretold all the events 
relating to the Trojan war, that Troy could not be taken without 
the aid of Achilles. Achilles, disguised as a girl, was at this time 
living at the court of L5^c5medes at Scyros ;^° but Ulysses undertook 
to discover the youth, and bring him to join in the expedition ; dia- 
g^uising himself therefore as a travelling merchant, Ulysses repaired 
to the court of Ljfc5mcdes, with articles of female attire for sale. 
The king's daughters, and amongst them Achilles, who, on account 
of his golden locks, bore the name of Pyrrha, looked over the wares, 
amongst which Ulysses had designedly put various pieces of armour ; 
and the joy with which Achilles seized upon the latter soon made 
known to Ulysses which amongst the young people before him was 
the disguised youth. Ulysses then explained his errand, and the 
young man declared himself ready at once to join the army against 
Troy. 

Before commencing hostilities, however, Ulysses sailed with 
M6n6laus to Troy to demand the restoration of Helen. The heroes 
were hospitably received by the Trojan Antenor, — the same who, 
on a fonner occasion, had been sent by the Trojans to require the 
surrender of HcsiOne from the Greeks. — Antenor counselled Priam 
to restore Helen to lier husband, but his advice was disregarded ; 
and Antlmachus, a Trojan in favour of, and even said to be bribed 
by Paris, not only opposed the counsels of Antenor, but advised his 
fellow-citizens to slay Ulysses and MCnClaus. The embassy having 
thus completely failed, Ulysses and MSnglaus returned home, and 
the most noted heroes of Greece now all agreed to join in an expe- 
dition to punish the Trojans. 

Amongst the principal of these heroes were : — The swift-footed 
Achilles, who, in fifty ships, led his hosts of Myrmldones, Hellenes, 
and AchsBans : Patroclus was the kinsman and friend of Achilles. 
— Ajax the Great, the son of TSlamon, king of Salamis, and grandson 
of -^acus : Ajax was second only to Achilles in bravery, and took 
twelve ships to Troy. — ^Ajax the Lesser, the son of Oileus, king ot 
the Locrians. This Ajax was small of stature but of great bmvery ; 
he wore a linen cuirass, was skilled in throwing the spear, and was 
ifurpasaed by Achilles alone in smttnesa ot feol-, ha led forty ships 

w See Ctia-v^^ ^ 
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to Troy. — IdSmSneus, king of Crete, and grandson of MinoB and 
Pastph&e. IdomSneus had been one of the suitors of Helen ; and in 
conjunction with his nephew Meri5nes, he led :i\ie Cretans in eighty 
ships to Troy. — Diomedes, the son of Tydeus, king of Calj^don. 
Diomedes had been one of the Eplg5ni who took Thebes, and had 
succeeded Adrastus, his maternal grandfather, as king of Argos. 
He was one of the bravest of the Greek heroes, and took eighty ships 
to Troy. — ^P&l&medes, who had been instjrumental in compelling 
Ulysses to join in the expedition. — The venerable Nestor, king of 
Pyios, who had reigned over three generations of men, and whose 
advice and authority were considered equal, to those of the immortal 
gods^ Nestor was the only son of Neleus, spared by Herctlles when 
the hero invaded Pyios ; ^^ he had been a distinguished warrior in his 
youth ; had defeated the Arcadians and Eleans ; had taken pe^ in 
the battle of the L&ptthse and Centaurs,^^ and is mentioned amongst 
the Calydonian hunters and the Argonauts. — Ulysses, son of Laertes, 
king of Ithaca, who, from his earliest youth had been distinguished 
for his courage, his knowledge in th^ art of navigation, and his skill 
as a negociator; his strength was Burprising,; and he had received 
fiom Iphltus, the son of Eurytus, the fe-mqus bow of the latter,*^ a 
bow which none but Ulysses could bend, but which he used only in 
Ithaca, deeming it too great a treasure to be carried elsewhere. — 
The noble ProtSsllaus of Phyi&ce, who led the warriors of several 
Thessalian places. M&chaon and Pod&lirius, (sons of ^sctQapius), 
who led the Thessalians of Tricca in thirty ships to Troy ; and, 
being skilled in medicine, these brothers acted as surgeons to the 
Greeks. — ^Philoctetes, the skilful archer to whom Herctlles had be- 
queathed his bow and poisoned arrows, had embarked his warriors 
in seven ships against Troy, but, as will presently be seen, only took 
part in the last stage of the war. — The commander-in-chief of this 
great armament was Agamemnon, the elder brother of M6u6laus, 
and the husband of Clytemnestra, daughter of TyndS,r6us, and half- 
sister of Helen. — ^Agamemnon, who was king of Mycenae, ruled over 
a great part of the Peloponnesus. 

Towards the end of the war, the Greeks were joined by Pyrrhus or 
NeoptolSmus, the son of Achilles by Deld^mia, one of the daughters 
of Lj^odmedes ; Pyrrhus received his name either on account of his 
own tsiii hair or because his &ther had borne the name of Pyrrha, 

^ See Caiapter XXI. ^ See Chapter XXIL u See Chapter XXL 
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bat he was afterwaicb called NeoptSlSmiu^ from liie dzoamalMioe of 
hifl joining late in the Txojan ^war. 

Amongst the moat noted' defenders of Troy, irare the ftillofwiiig >^ 
The sons of Priam; Hector, Paris, DeXphobns, Ttotbam, and PlflJ^- 
ddros. — ^The wise Antenor, who was the husband of ThHno^ a 
priestess of Athena at Bion or Troj. — ^Nezt in proweas to Heote 
was jSECneas, the son of AnchTseB and Aphroditg.^ JBnSas mm bom 
on Monnt Ida, bat was brought up at Dardftniu^ in the hoon of fait 
brother-in-law AliAthdos, the hosband of Hipp6dftin!a» and one of 
the bxayest of the Trojan leaders. — ^Next in distinction weie tiie 
Lyoian prinoes, Sarpedon, said to be the son of Zeas and T^^Mitini^ 
the daoghter of Bellerdphon, or BellSrOphontes^ and Olanooa.'*^ 
Bhesus (son of king Eioneos, in Thraoe), also maiohed to the aid 
of the Trojans. An oracle declared that Troy woold be saved if fiie 
snow-white horses of this king once drank of the waters of the lim 
Xanthos, and fed apon the grass of the Trqjan plain. This Ibat 
Bhesns neyer accomplished ; for when, npcm reaching the Trqjaii 
territory, he pitched his tents late at night, XTlyssea and BioiiiSdea 
entered his camp, slew him, and carried off his horses. — Menmom, the 
beautiful son of Tithdnus (son of La5m^on)^* and Eos or Aurora. 
Memnon was prince of JSthi5pia, and clad in armour made for him 
by Hephsdstus, he conducted a large host of Ethiopians and Susans 
to the succour of his uncle Priam. — ^And lastly, PenthSsIlea, queen 
of the Amazons, and daughter of Ares and Otrera, who did not come 
to the assistance of the Trojans until late in the war. 

It is to be observed that Homer does not call the Greeks who 
fought at Troy by the historical name of Hellenes. Besides the 
names of particular tribes, such as Cretans, MyrmidSnes, Ac., they 
are called Argives and Danai, &om the supremacy of the Argive 
king, and especially Achssans, because at the time referred to the 
Achsean race possessed the greater part of Greece. 

After two years of preparation, the bulk of their army and fleet 
assembled at the port of Aulis, opposite Euboea, on the Euiiprus, 
the narrow channel which severs that island firom Boedtia, where 
Ulysses joined the warriors, bringing with him twelve ships. The 
departure of the fleet was delayed however through Agamemnon's 
incurring the displeasure of ArtSmis ;^7 at length, when the goddess 

•I' See Oiapter XYIL ^^ See ChiK^ltcx r^ 'a ^i^Cba\toc XV. 
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vrsa appeased by the sacrifioe of Iphlgenia, a £air wind sprang up, 
and tlie Greeks set sail for Troy. Agamemnon had a hundred 
ships, besides sixty which he had lent to the Arc&dians. 

On the voyage, Philoctetes, while staying in the island of Chryse, 
let fall one of the arrows of Hercales upon his foot ; a dreadful 
wound which quite lamed the archer was the result, and his suffer- 
ings were so intense that he was unable to proceed. By the advice 
of Ulysses, the Greeks continued their voyage, the command of the 
army of Phtloctetes being undertaken by MSdon, — a son of Oileus 
by Bhene, consequently a half-brother of Ajax the Lesser, — and 
Philoctetes was left behind in the island of Lemnos. We shall soon 
see how he was fetched thence again. 

The first of the Greek warriors who fell in this war was the brave 
ProtSsOaus. ProtSsIlaus knew it was decreed that the first man who 
landed on the coast of Troy should faU, and he nobly determined to 
sacrifice himself in order to save the life of some one of his com- 
panions ; accordingly the ships no sooner approached the shores of 
Troy, than he sprang out of his vessel and was slain, it was supposed, 
by Hector, the eldest son of the king of Troy. The fate of ProtSsIlaus 
was deeply lamented by ail his comrades, and La5d&mia, his wife, 
to whom he had been fondly attached, prayed the gods to allow him 
to return to earth and converse with her. Her request was granted 
for the space of three hours, and Hermes was sent to fetch ProtSsIlaus 
from the lower regions. At the expiration of the time allotted for 
the interview the hero died a second time, and his wife died with 
him. His tomb was at Eleus, in the Thracian Chersdnesus, where 
a magnificent temple was also erected to him. Around his grave, 
nymphs planted elm trees. As soon as the trees grew tall enough to 
see Troy they faded and died away, when fresh shoots sprang up 
from the roots. At Phyia,ce, in Thessaly, the birth place of the hero, 
ProtSsHaus had a sanctuary, at which funeral rites were celebrated. 

The conquest which the Greeks proposed to make was not easy 
of accomplishment, for the Trojans, after fortifying their city, re- 
treated within its walls, and offered a stout resistance to every 
attack. The siege was protracted for the space of ten years, during 
which time many desperate encounters took place between the 
contending parties; several of the Trojan and Greek chiefs fell, 
but the cause of the latter was more injured by dissensions and 
quarrels amongst themselves than by the arms of their enemies. 

CLASB. ICTTH. P 
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The gods looked on with intereBt, and often interfezed in fkyovr of 
those they wished to protect ; for instance, iSneas, irho ma beldyed 
by gods and men, was more than once saved by divine interven- 
tion. JSneas had, at first, taken no part in the war, bnt npon being 
attacked, as he was feeding his flocks on Monnt Ida, by Achillei^ 
he led the Daidanians against the Greeks, and henceforth he was 
second only to Hector, as a great bulwark of the Trojans against 
the invaders. Once when Maeaa was wounded by DiomSdes, 
AphrOditi carried him off; and on another occasion when he was 
on the point of dying by the sword of Achilles, the' life -of the 
Ihvonrite was preserved by Pdseidon. Again, when M6n8I&ns and 
Paris encountered one another in single combat before Troy, Paris 
was defeated, but was snatched &om death by AphrOdite, who carried 
him off in a cloud. Apollo, in the same manner, saved the life of 
Hector when the latter was on the point of being killed by Achilles ; 
and soon afterwards the god rescued Agenor (the son ot Antgnor 
and Th8ano), when the brave youth alone resisted the onslaught oi 
Achilles. But it was not only by protecting favoured mortals that 
*the gods testified the interest they took in the war ; throughout its 
progress, they debated, held councils, directed, and altered the course 
of events ; sometimes drew up in battle array against each other, 
and often mixed themselves up in the transactions, and even in the 
combats of the mortals. Thus it happened that both Aphrddite 
and Ares were wounded by the mortal Diomedes.^^ 

In the tenth year of the siege, a serious quarrel took place 
between Achilles and Agamemnon. After capturing the town of 
Lymessus in Mysia, the Greeks divided the booty amongst them. 
Ohryscis or Ast^nSme, the daughter of Chryses, a priest of Apollo, 
was allotted to Agamemnon; and Briseis or Hipp5<^mia, the 
daughter of Briseus, the brother of Chryses, fell to the share of 
Achilles. Chryses went to the camp of the Greeks to ransom his 
daughter; but Agamemnon refused to restore Chryseis to her 
father, and the latter, as soon as he was beyond the Greek encamp- 
ment, called upon Apollo for revenge. In answer to his prayer, 
Apollo sent a plague amongst the Greeks, whereupon Achilles 
called a council and encouraged Calchas openly to declare the cause 
of the visitation. Agamemnon was denounced as the originator of 
the evU, and was consequently obliged to surrender Chryseis to her 

u See Ghaptet TLll. 
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father, but his anger was greatly excited against Achilles, and, as 
commander-in-chie^ he demanded Briseis in place of the captive 
he had liberated and sent home. Achilles, being advised by AthSna 
to yield, relinquished his prize, but refused henceforth to ttike any 
part in the war ; and Patroclus, who had only joined the expedition out 
of attachment to his friend Achilles, withdrew with him to his tents. 
ThStis, the mother of Achilles, prayed Jove that the Greek cause 
might not prosper till her son was honoured ; so, after meeting with 
many reverses, the Greeks implored Achilles to return to their aid ; 
but although they seconded their entreaties with large presents, and 
even ofiered to restore Briseis to him, he remained inflexible. At 
length, Patroclus, at the entreaty of Nestor, borrowed the armour, 
horses, and men of Achilles, and, with the consent of his friend, 
hastened to the assistance of the Greeks. Achilles advised that 
Patroclus should rescue the fleet which the Trojans had flred, and 
refrain from further aggression ; but when the latter had driven 
back the Trojans and extinguished the Are amongst the shipping, 
he pursued the foe to the walls of Troy, which he thrice assaulted, 
and made so great a slaughter amongst the enemy, that Apollo, to 
check his progress, struck him, and the hero became senseless. A 
Dardan youth, named Euphorbus, now wounded Patroclus with a 
spear, and Hector, rushing on, dispatched the intrepid Greek. 
Hector possessed himself of the armoar of Patroclus, and a despe- 
rate fight, in which Euphorbus was killed, took place between the 
Greeks and Trojans for the body of the fallen hero ; the former at 
length prevailed, and M^nClaus, aided by MeriOnes and the two 
Ajazes, bore off the body to the ships. Amongst the heroes slain 
by Patroclus was the Lycian Sarpedon, whose body Apollo, at the 
command of Zeus, cleansed, covered with ambrosia, and handed 
over to Sleep and Death to be carried to L^cia, and there honour- 
ably buried. 

Achilles, inconsolable at the death of his friend, and greatly in- 
censed at losing his armour, was at last roused to action, and, at 
the command of Hera, he became reconciled to Agamemnon and the 
other Greeks, and returned to the war. ThStis covered the body 
of P&troclus with ambrosia, to preserve it &om corruption until 
ample revenge had been taken for his death, and provided Achilles 
with a new suit of armour made by Hephasstus. Achilles, whoso 
impatience had with difficulty been restrained until all were ready 
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to renew fighting* roahed finioasly npon the Trojans^ fila;fii]^ and 
destfoying wherever he went; he took twelve joaptives alive to 
aacrifioe to the shade of P&troclQS, and after ehasii^ Hector three 
thnes round Troy; slew him, tied the dead body to Ids ehaziot, and 
dragged it in ijie sight of Priam and Hecttba, the parents of Hae 
fidlen hero, to the shipi of the Greeks. Achilles, howevei; after- 
wards granted the body of Hector to Priam, who came in p^son to 
the Qreek camp to solicit it ; and it was burned by the Trojans 
idth great lamentaticm. The 'Iliad' of Homer b^;ins yritk the 
qnairel between Agamemnon and Adiilles, and ends witii tiie 
ftmeral of Hector. The events that preceded and followed were 
worked up into epic poems by later and far inferior anthers. 

Amongst the victims to the sword of Achilles was the Amaaon 
Penth&^ea, who came to aid the Trcjans after the death of Hector. 
Her beauty was so great that Achilles mourned greatly over her; 
for whidi the deformed and impudent ThersStSs ridicnled the hean), 
and so incensed him, that the latter, in his anger, slew tiie jester. 
Of the heroes who fell by the hand of Achilles, the chief were 
Troflus and Pdljfdoms, the sons of Priam ; and Memnon, the nephew 
of the king. There are accounts, however, which say that P615^- 
donis was treacherously killed by Polymnestor, king of the Thracian 
Chersdnesus. Pdiymnestor had married Ilidna, a daughter of Priam, 
and it was said that the king sent PQlydorus, before th^ termina- 
tion of the war, to the court of Pdlymnestor, with great treasures, 
and that for the sake of obtaining these treasures the latter mur- 
dered the young Polj^dorus and threw his body into the sea ; the 
body was said to have been washed up on the coast and recognised by 
Hectlba, who subsequently retaliated upon Pdlj^mnestor by putting 
out his eyes, and killing his two children. A third account says 
that PSl^^mnestor, instigated by the Greeks, sought to kill Poiydorus, 
but by mistake killed his own son, and was himself eventually killed 
by his wife Bidna, who was urged to commit this deed by her 
brother PSiydorus. 

When Priam came to the tent of Achilles to beg for the body of 
Hector, Achilles and Pdlyz6na, (a daughter of Priam,) fell in love 
with each other, and Achilles promised to bring about a peace, 
upon condition of being allowed by Priam to marry the maiden ; but 
when AchDlea went to the temple of the Thymbrsean Apollo, to 
negooiate the moiiiage, he was tce8A\i.eto\>^^ ^oXm^^^^V^^^V- ^<^ 
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only vulnerable part of his body — by Paris, who lay in ambush to 
surprise him. Some accounts say that Polyx6na immolated herself 
at the tomb of her lover ; while others relate that she was sacrificed 
by Pyrrhus, the son of AchiUes, the shade of the latter having ap- 
peared to the Greeks as they were lingering on their voyage home, 
and demanded the maiden. The ashes of Achilles were collected, with 
those of his friend Patroclus, in a golden urn, which Dionysus had 
given to Thetis and were buried on the coast of the Hellespont, 
where a mound was raised over them. Aiter his death, Achilles was 
said to have met his friend Patroclus upon earth, and lived with him 
in the island of Leuce. In the other world, Achilles was made one 
of the judges, and dwelt, imited with Medea or IphigSnia, in the 
islands of the blessed. 

Thetis promised the armour of her son to the bravest of the 
Greeks ; and a contest took place for it between Ulysses and the Tela- 
monian Ajax ; these heroes having, by their dauntless valour, suc- 
ceeded in rescuing the dead body of Achilles from the Trojans, In 
this struggle for ascendancy Ajax was at length overcome. Ajax 
had fought valiantly throughout the war ; he was one of the nine 
princes who accepted the challenge to single combat sent by Hector, 
during the absence of Achilles ; and when it was agreed to decide 
by lot wliich of the nine should fight the Trojan champion, Ajax was 
the &TOured hero upon whom the lot fell ; the shame and disappoint- 
ment therefore which he now experienced at being defeated by 
TJljrsses drove him mad. In his frenzy, he ran amongst the sheep 
of the Greek army, mistaking them for his enemies, and, after slaught- 
ering them in great numbers, ended by killing himself. 

It had been prophesied that Troy could not be taken without 
Pyrrhus and the arrows of Herctlles, nor until the Trojans had been 
dispossessed of the PaUSidium.^^ Ulysses and Diomedes therefore dis- 
parted to fetch Pyrrhus from Scyros, where he had been brought up 
in the court of his grandfather, L^cumcdes ; and also to fetch the 
wounded Phlloctetes from Lemnos, where he had been left by the 
Greeks as they sailed to Troy. As soon as the latter arrived at 
Troy, Apollo sent him into a deep sleep, and Machaon, the surgeon 
of the Greeks, cut out the wound, washed the part with wine, and 
thus cured Phlloctetes, who soon afterwards avenged Achilles by 
ehooting Paris with one of the fatal arrows of Herctlles. When 

» See Chapter XI. 
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Paris was wounded, he was conveyed to his long abandoned wife, 
CEnone, whom he had married before he carried off Helen; but ' 
CEnone, remembering her wrongs, refused to heal his wound, and 
Paris then returned to Troy and died. (Enone repented almost im- 
mediately of having refused to tend her husband, and followed him 
quickly to Troy with remedies to cure him (for she was the daughter 
of a river-god, and had the power of healing), but she arrived too 
late to save him, and in her disappointment and grief hanged herself. 

Upon the death of Paris, his two brothers, H6l6nus and Detphobus, 
contended for the possession of Helen; DcIphObus conquered, and 
then married Helen ; and H6l6nus fled to Mount Ida, where he wa»? 
taken prisoner by the Gre^s. Being won over to their side, H6- 
I6nus used the gift of prophecy, with which he was endowed, to 
predict the fall of Troy, and the dangers which threatened the 
Greeks on their return. 

At length, when the necessary prophecies had been fulfilled, 
Diomedes and Ulysses having, through the assistance of Antenor, 
carried off the Palladium, the time came for Troy to fall ; but the 
Greeks were obliged to have recourse to stratagem in order to take 
the city. They raised the siege, re-embarked in their vessels, and 
caused it to be rumoured that, worn out with the long contest, they 
intended to abandon the enterprise, and return to their own country. 
Since the Greeks had actually disappeared, the Trojans believed 
themselves at length freed from their enemies. Outside the walls of 
the city, however, a wooden horse of gigantic size was found, and 
the Trojans were lost in conjectures respecting it, when some of their 
soldiers brought a Greek, whom they said they had found amongst 
the reeds, with his hands tied behind his back. This man, named 
Sinon, was related to Ulysses, wlio, it was said, first devised the 
stratagem of the wooden horse. Sinon, having received his instruc- 
tions from Ulysses, pretended that he had been ill-used by the 
Greeks, who destined him for a sacrifice, but that he had made his 
escape. The wooden horse, he said, was an offering which the 
Greeks had constructed and left behind, in the hope of appeasing 
Athena, whom they had offended by carrying off the Palladium from 
Troy. He further added that, if the Trojans received the horse 
within the walls of their city, Asia would henceforth acquire supre- 
macy over Greece. One man only suspecXftd \kfe tmtVv of this ac- 
couut, and endeavoui'ed to persuade i\ie Tio^gaia uoX* \ft^M\.HsiJ^JQsi\si 
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it; this man, La5c5oii, a son of Aiitenor, was a priest of the Thym- 
brsBan Apollo. To show the Trojans the danger they incurred, 
Lauc(5on hurled a spear into the side of the horse, which sent back 
a hollow sound, but the Trojans were not to be conyinced. The un- 
timely &te of the priest who would have saved his country is thus 
related by Yirgil ; — 

* Laocoon, xuuned as Neptune's priest, 
Was offering up the victim beast, 
When, lo I fVom Tenedos — I quail 
E'en now at telling of the tale- 
Two monstrous serpents stem the tide, 
And shoreward through the stillness glide. 
Amid the waves they rear their breasts, 
And toss on high their sanguine crests: 
The hind part coils along the deep. 
And undulates with sinuous sweep. 
The lashed spray echoes : now they reach 
The island belted by the beach, 
And rolling blood-shot eyes of fire, 
Dart their forked tongues, and hiss for ire. 
We fly distraught : unswerving they 
Toward Laocoon hold their way. 
First round his two young sons they wreathe. 
And grind their limbs with savage teeth : 
Then, as with arms he comes to aid, 
The wretched father they invade 
And twine in giant folds : twice round 
His stalwart waist their spires are wound. 
Twice round his neck, while over all 
Their heads and crests tower high and tall. 
He strains his strength their knots to tear. 
While gore and slime his fillets smear, 
And to the unregardful skies 
Sends up his agonizing cries. 

• • • • 

The twin-destroyers take their flight 
To Pallas' temple on the height ; 
There by the goddess* feet concealed 
They lie, and nestle 'neath'her shield. 
At once through Ilium's hapless sons 
A shock of feverous horror runs : 
All in LaoGoon's death-pangs read. 
The Just requital of his deed. 
Who dared to harm with impious steel 
Those planks of consecrated deaL" ^ 
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TIm fcU ham, wUdi tlM Tn^ poiWBd in •ADtttfa««rtQite 
am tOj wbUb, had oeocMled in tta Iradf HfaBUBH Ul jmh, Fjmbni 
BOW caBed NeopUteun, BthenHhu of Aikm (one of Um ^f^ffM), 
Maditon, AeimM (Om mo of Thtani aad Fhadn), and oOmp 
bwoM. nnring flu Blgbt Hncm Ubcnted the uddien vtthta tfaa 
hone, utd admitted Into the oi^o&enwho vmljincetnopMt 
diMB&oe in embnih, and Ttof &iu beouiet after a neiituHe oftai 
yean^ a prej to iti beriegai. 
Tlie aged Friun faMtOr pst 
. onhitannonr.MidVoiddlwf* 
tmhed into the flgtit, bnt He- 
efllM penoaded him to taha 
leAigB vith benelf and bar 
danghten at the altai of Zem 
While be wu in On tms^lt, 
hia aon Fidites nuihed in, pnc- 
■ned by NeoptGlboni, and ck- 
piied at the feet ot hit bOmr. 
Piiam, with a feeble band, yet 
with all his might, horled a 
Epeai at Neoptulemus, who in 
return immedialclj alew the 
king. 

CasBUidra. Priam's dat^hter, 
who was gifted with prophecy, 
bat who, having incurred the 
diBpleasure of Apollo, waa des- 
tined never to be beliefed, fled, as soon as the city was taken, to 
the sanctoary of Athena, but woa torn violently ihence by Ajelz the 

Ttoy nas no moricr taken than MSnelaus and UlyBsea hastened to 
the Iiouse of Dclphobua, now the husband of Helen, and killed 
him after cutting off his nose and eara." Helen oasiated MSneliius 
to perform thia deed, by intrododng him aecTetly into the chamber 
of DIIphOhuB ; end by ao doing recovered the confidence and obtained 
the forgiveneaa of her former huaband. 

AadrOmache, the wifo of Hector, after seeing her aon Scamandrins 
or Aat/inax bailed from the citj waUuQOti the takLng of Ttoy, fell 
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to the lot of NeoptdlSmns, as did H61Squs. Oassandra was allotted 
to Agamemnon. 

The complete success which had thus at last crowned the enter- 
prise, was regarded, in the Greek religion, as a cause of divine 
jealousy towards the victors, manjr of whom, moreover, gave offence 
to yarious deities. Their wanderings and misfortunes on their 
return home occupied twenty years — a period twice as long as the 
war itself. 

The first to sail from Troy were MSnSlaus and Helen, accompanied 
by the aged Nestor and the Trojan Antenor, who, as he had always 
been just towards the Greeks, was spared by them after they had 
taken the city. Accounts vary as to where Antenor eventually 
settled : it has even been said that he founded a new city on the 
site of Troy. MSnSlaus wandered about the shores of the Medi- 
terranean eight years before he reached his home ; he lived hence- 
forth happily and in prosperity with Helen, in a palace which shone 
in its splendour like the sun and moon, and eventually he and 
Helen were conducted by the gods to Elysium without dying. 
There are other traditions however concerning the end of M6nSlaus 
and Helen. 

P&l&medes, who had been instrumental in causing Ulysses to join 
in the war, never lived to return to his home, but fell a victim, either 
by treachery or open violence, to the ill-will borne him by Ulysses, 
Diomedes, and Agamemnon. 

The Lesser Ajax, having offended Athena by tearing Cassandra 
from the sanctuary of the goddess, was shipwrecked on his voyage 
home, amongst the Whirling Bocks. He might have saved his 
life, however, for, by the aid of Pdseidon, he gained a rock; but 
when there he boasted that he could save himself in spite of the 
gods, 'whereupon Poseidon, in displeasure at this arrogance, split 
the rock with his trident, and Ajax was immediately swallowed up 
in the sea. 

Id5mgneus, on his voyage home, was overtaken with so fearful a 
storm, that he invoked the aid of Pdseidon, and swore to offer to 
him whatsoever he should first meet upon landing, provided the god 
would suffer him to return in safety to Crete. IdomSneus arrived at 
the island, and the first person he met was his own son, whom he felt 
bound to sacrifice, in accordance with his vow.- After he bad killed 
his son, the Cretans were visited by a plague, which they attributed 
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to the anger of the gods at the unxiatiizBl act of IdSmtSaeiis; Hi^ 
tiierefoie expelled their Idng from Ozete, and lie went to OaJalnia* iia 
liaiy, where he endeavouieil to make atonement hy bidklBig a 
temple to Athena» near the Salentine promontory (0. Lenea)* After* 
wards he went to Gdldphdn, an fimian dty in Asia Minor; bid his 
tonib was at Gnossns in Crete, where he and Meridnesi his o^beW 
and companicm in arms, were worshipped as heroes. 

Phlloctetes, on his return from Troy, wins cast npon the eoast of 
Italy, where he settled and hnilt two towns, Petelia and Giiini8Ba» in 
the latter of which he founded a sanctuary of ApoUo AlteiiiB, to 
whom he dedicated his bow. Msdon, who had commanded tiie 
forces of Phlloctetes, had been slain by iBneas ; and AntidSchm^ tiie 
son of Nestor, had been slain by the Ethiopian Memnon, and buried 
1^ the side of his Mends Achilles and Patrodns. 

The yenerable Nestor reached his home, Py los in the PS15ponn§Biu^ 
in safety, and Zeus granted him the full enjoyment of old age^ and 
the happiness of seeing himself sunounded by braye and inte]%ent 
sons. 

Of the two sons of .SlsctQapius, Machaon and PS^UMus^ the 
former, after having performed many wonderful cures amongst the 
wounded Greeks, was at last slain by Em-ypyius, a prince of Mysia 
or Gilicia, who had been induced, by the presents sent to his mother 
or wife by Priam, to join tlie Trojans against the Greeks. Eury- 
pylus waa killed by Neopt6l6mus. Podalirius lived to retiun from 
Troy, but on bis voyage home was cast by a storm on the coast of 
Syros, in Oaria, where he settled. 

A cruel disappointment was prepared for Diomedes by the goddess 
Aphrodite, whom he had wounded. Upon arriving at Argos, he 
found himself deserted by his wife ^gialea. After narrowly es- 
caping death at her hands^ he retired to ^tolia, and, attempting 
subsequently to return, he was cast in a storm upon the coast of 
Daunia, in Italy. Here, however, he was kindly received by Daunus, 
the king, whom he aided in a war against the Messapians. Dio- 
medes remained with Daunus, married Euippe, the king s daughter, 
and lived to a good old age. At his death his companions, who were 
inconsolable at his loss, were changed into birds, and, mindful of 
their origin, always flew joyfully towards Grecian ships, and shunned 
those of the Bomans, Diomedes was buried in one of the islands 
oJ?' Oape Gargamun, called after him th& T)Vam&^aa.S!^sKcAa. 
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The soothsayer Calchas, whose advice had been most valuable to 
the Greeks during the war, died of grief at being surpassed in the 
art of prophecy. An oracte had declared that he could not live after 
meeting with a greater prophet than himself, and his destiny was 
fulfilled at Cl&ms, near C(3l5ph5n, where he encountered a seer supe- 
rior to himself in the person of the noted Mopsus, the grandson of 
'HrSsias. Calchas had, after his death, an oracle at Daunia. 

But the two heroes whose adventures, on the return from Troy, 
famished the grandest themes to the Greek poets, were the com- 
mander of the expedition, and the chief whose *' many counsels " 
had mainly contributed to its success. Agamemnon was doomed to 
the fate which hung, still unappeased, over the house of Pelops. 

When he returned with his captive Cassandra to Myccnse, he found 
that his wife Clytsemnestra had deserted him for ^gisthus, the son 
of Thjfestes. Clytsemnestra was, nevertheless, jealous of Cassandra, 
and murdered her. Agamemnon was also deprived of life, being 
killed either by his wife or by iElgisthus. Electra, one of the 
daughters of Agamemnon, fearing that her young brother Orestes 
might also fall a victim to the wickedness of his mother and her 
lover, had the boy secretly conveyed to StrSphius, king of Phocis. 
Here Orestes was brought up in close companionship with Pj^^des, 
the son of Strdphius. Str5phius had married Anaxlbia, the sister of 
Agamemnon; consequently the boys, between whom a friendship 
was cemented so indissolubly as to become a proverb, were first 
cousins. In the eighth year of his sojourn with his uncle, Orestes, 
who had been exhorted by his sister Electra to revenge the death 
of Agamonnon as soon as he was of an age to do so, consulted 
the Delphian oracle on the subject. Finding the oracle fevourable 
to the plan, the young man proceeded secretly to Argos, where he 
announced himself as a messenger sent by Str6phius to communi- 
cate the death of Orestes, and bear to Clytsemnestra the ashes of her 
deceased son. Orestes cut off a lock of his hair, and, after sacrificing 
it at the shrine of his father, made himself known to his sister 
Electra, soon after which he killed his mother and her lover in their 
own palace. This event occiured just as MSn^laus, after his long 
wanderings on his return from Troy, reached home ; MgnSlaus arriving, 
in fact, at Sparta on the very day that Orestes was engaged in bury- 
ing the guilty pair. 

The commission of the fearful deed, however, to which Orestes 
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had been impellecl, diova Mm mt4* sad ha fled frcaii kad fo kiid» 
pmsoed hj the Bnnjfee of his mother. By the oommaad of 1h» . ' 
onde of Apollo, he took refoge with !K.theiaa, who te&sre^ hii 
oeee to the eoart of tlie AtSflpftgoa In answer to the (diaige of 
the Erinjfes against him, Orestes made the oommand of &e otaeb 
ftl Delphi his excuse. Hie court divided, and ihe Totes wete ^pial ; 
hat Athena, in whose hands rested the power, in snch a case, of gN&g 
the casting yot^ acquitted Orestes. Another yession of the stoiy says 
Ikait Apollo sent Orestes to the l»nd of the Taurii (the OHmea) la 
SejNliia, for the image of Artemis; and that the young mwo, being 
eared of his madness and incessant wanderings^ as soon as he ob- 
tained possession of the sacred xelie; retmned home^ and quieti^ 
saoeeeded to his father's kingdom at Mjoen». After he ascended 
tiie tiixone, his rule was greatly extended, for he became king of 
AxgoiB^ upon the death of Cylarabes ; the Lacednmonians chose him 
ior their king, in preference to Megapentheft-~a son of MSnSlatiaby 
a siaye— who had s^zed the throne; and the Arcadians and PhooiaDS 
likewise incieased the power of the young king by allying themselves 
to him. 

Oiestes gave his sister Electra in marriage to his &itliful fiiend 
Pyiades; but his own marriage with HermiSne (the beautiful 
daughter of Helen and M6n6laus), to whom he was betrothed before 
the commencement of the Trojan war, was for some time deferred 
For when, at the termination of the war, Neopt6l6mus, the son of 
Achilles, was about to return home with his captives HSlSnus and 
Andron^che, the former, being skilled in prophecy, warned the hero 
of the sufferings which awaited the Greeks who should return by 
sea. In consequence of this warning, NeoptOl6mus travelled by 
land to Epirus, thereby reaching Greece before the heroes who had 
started by sea ; and, in the absence of Orestes, he sought and ob- 
tained of MSnSlaus the hand of the beautiful Hermi5ne. As soon 
as Orestes returned, he demanded the surrender of his betrothed, 
but his claim was contemptuously denied by Neopt6l6mus, and find- 
ing himself obliged to retire, Orestes repaired to Delphi, where he 
80 excited the anger of the Delphians against NeoptOlSmus, that 
when next the son of Achilles went into their city, the Delphians 
slew him. After the death of Neoptdlgmus, Orestes married Her- 
midne; and H6l6nufi, the prisoner of NeoptQlfimus, received a por- 

22 See Ch&ptei L\. 
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fcion of land in Eplros, and married his fellow-oaptive Aiidid- 
m&che, the widow of his brother Hector. Orestes lived to a great 
age, and died at last from the bite of a snake, in Arc&dia ; but his 
body was conveyed, by command of an oracle, to Sparta, and buried 
there. 

Last of all, the wise Ulysses was destined not to arrive at Ith&ca 
for twenty years. His wanderings form the subject of Homer's 
Odyssey.^ He was first driven northwards by a storm to the coast 
of Ib-m&rus, in Thrace, where, after plundering the town, some of his 
men were cut off by the CicOnes, who inhabited the region. Next he 
was driven southwards towards the dangerous promontory of MalSa, 
the southern point of Laconia, and theAce to the coast of lAhf&, 
where the inhabitants were Lot5ph&gi, or Lotus-Waters. The taste 
of the lotus was so delicious that some of the companions of Ulysses 
would willingly have remained behind to live upon it, if Ulysses had 
permitted them to do so. Having compelled the loiterers to re- 
embark, Ulysses sailed northwards, and, in one day, reached the 
Gk)at-island, where he left eleven of his ships, while he proceeded in 
the remaining one to the island of the Cyclops. Here, landing with 
twelve of his companions, he outwitted and blinded the Cyclops 
Polj^phemus, and by that act drew upon himself the implacable 
hatred of Pdseidon, who persecuted Ulysses with a series of mis- 
adventures, and thus kept him a wanderer from home.^* Ulysses 
next went to the island of JSolus,^ and after having, through the 
indiscretion of his companions, forfeited the favour of that God, he 
again set sail, and arrived, after a voyage of six days, at Telfipj^los, 
a city inhabited by the LsestrygSnes, a savage race of cannibals, 
who were governed by Antlph&tes, a descendant of I&mus, son 
of Pdseidon. The LsBstiygdnes destroyed eleven of the ships of 
Ulysses, thus leaving him but one with which to escape. In this 
vessel Ulysses, with the few companions the monsters had left him, 
was driven by fate to the island of JSsea in the far west, the abode 
of the enchantress Circe, daughter of Helios and an Ocean-nymph 
named Perse. When some of the companions of Ulysses went to 
explore this island, Circe changed them into swine ; only one man, 
Eurj^ldchus, escaped to take the sad news to Ulysses. By the assist- 

s> The title of the poem is derived fh>ni Odysseus, the Greek form of the name at 
Ulyases. It is an etymclogical law, that the Greek d often becomes I in Latin. 
14 8ee Chapter V. ^^ See Chapter XV 11. 
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•DM of Bwme^ UIThm ma enrided to lSi«nto bii Mend^add 
compelled Oin£ to HatMO than to thw ongiiud tota ; after wUeh 
CSrai eutabJn^ them kU veif boapitaUy, uid th^ made • kns . 
itay in the Iiknd of the endtaotieM. At length UlfiMa begpd - 
for leave to depart; and Oiive, oonjMnttog to hie deDuad, adTlwd ' 
hlmfinAtodeaoend into H&deg,and aA the bHnd looQuajpet Tlifr 
■iM vhat oontse it woald be best to panne. AocordiQ|^7 V^a«« 
Miled irestward to the end of the lee, and then down the ■treamcf 
Ooaftnai to tha country of the Oiionieriuu, wha« t^ ma neito 
shons, and entering Hades, he wm infonned by Tii6mt Oat, in 
^ite of the dangers with vhioh FSteeidon menaced him, ha might 
a^Q reach bis naQTe land, provided he and hi« fblloweia re&aiiMd 
&om iiuoring the herds of Helios in Tiinaciih 

nijnea now retomed to Mt^ end Cine, after inetmcllng him how 
to avoid the danger that airuted him and hia followan, lent a wind 
iriiiah wafted hu Bhipa to the island of theBirens. HaTiogmlated 
the baeinntioD of the fiireoa, who «dt on the shore (uid eaog sweetly »■ 
&• venelpasaed by, Ulyssee sailed between Scjlla and Obarybdi^ hot 
not irith imponity, for ScTtla, springing tram her nol^ aeixed npon 
and devonred six of bis men. 
Ulyssea would now have con- 
ducted bis vessel past Trinactia 
(the island of the tiiree capes, 
i.e. Sicily) ; but his companioDs 
insisted upon landing at the &ttal 
island. Before he complied with 
their demand, Ulysses made tbem 
fwear not to touch any of the cat- 
tle; buf, being detained by storms, 
and becoming very hungry, the in- 
fatuated men were tempted, while 
UlyBsea slept, to kill some of the 
finest of the oxen. The «tornu 
t ceased, and Ulysees once more 
act sail, but was overtaken by 
another storm, in which Zens 
struck the ship with a flesh of Itghtniog, and destroyed it. All were 
drowned ercept Ulysaes, who saied hioiself by means of the masts 
andplaukB, apon which he floated for ttie a^ace o? tea 4&-3*,'«'iiB&^ia 
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was drifted to the island of Ogjfgia, wliere dwelt the nymph 
Oalypso. Calypso not only received Ulysses with kindness, hut 
promised to confer immortality upon him if he would consent to 
forsake his own country and remain with her for ever. For eight 
years Ulysses was unable to quit the island, till Athena, who had 
always befriended him, besought Zeus that her favourite might be 
allowed, notwithstanding the anger of Pi^seidon, to return one day 
to his home. In compliance with this petition, Zeus commis- 
sioned Hermes to convey a command to Calypso to dismiss Ulysses ; 
and the nymph then instructed the hero how to build a raft, 
upon which he at length departed. In the course of eighteen days» 
the raft came within sight of Scheria, the island of the luxurious 
Phseaces. Here PSseidon sent another storm, which threw Ulysses 
off the raft ; bat, aided by LeucQthea ^^ and Athena, he succeeded 
in swimming to Scheria, where, exhausted by his efforts, he fell 
asleep, on the shore. He was at length awakened by the voices 
of some Phaeacian maidens, among whom was NausTcS,a, the daughter 
of Alcindus and Arete, the king and queen of the island. Nausic&a, 
pitying the destitute hero, conducted him to her father, who received 
him hospitably, and entertained him with feasts and exhibitions of 
contests. When Ulysses, the day after his arrival, was seated at a 
banquet, DemOddcus, the king s bard, entertained the assembly by 
singing an account of the fall of Troy. The hero was moved to 
tears; and when asked why the narration so affected him, Ulysses 
told his whole story. The friendly Phaeacians eventually conveyed 
Ulysses home in one of their ^ps, and, as he had fallen asleep 
during the night in which the vessel arrived at Ith&ca, they carried 
him on shore, left him there, and sailed away. 

Ulysses had now been absent twenty years, and when he awoke, 
he did not know where he was, for Athena, wishing him not to 
be recognized, had enveloped him in a cloud. But the goddess 
now appeared, and informed him that he was in his native land ; 
that his father, Laertes, bowed down with grief and old age, 
had withdrawn into the country; that his mother, Anticlea, had 
died of sorrow at his long absence; that his son, TclSm&chus, 
whom Ulysses left an infant, was grown up, and had gone in 
fiearch of his father ; and that Pengldpe, the wife of Ulysses, was 
greatly harassed by the importunity of her numerous lovers ; more 

M See Chapter V. 
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than a bundled noUea of TQAoBk, SttniQ, Dutioliiim, and ZftpgniHMk 
having, dming the last few yean, not only boo^ her hand, faol^ ift 
Yifliting her house, aaamned the right of masters of ti^ hoosehkolij^ 
Wot a time PgnSldpg deceiTed her loven by promishig io swny one 
<tfihem'a8 soon as she had finished a certain robe whiob she 
xnaking for the aged LaSrtes; and she comrfantiy defetzed tiie 
pletton of her work hj nndoing' at night what she bad done in ttn 
day. Hw stratagem was betrayed by some serrants, and the snHoiib 
just at the jonctore when Ufyases arrived, were more olamoroiis than 
ever. Upon hearing this aooonnt Ulysses resolved to ponlaii ft|s 
soitors of FgnSlope ; but first, AthSna cansed him to assmne tibe fivm 
of a beggar, and he took np his abode with the swineherd Ernnawtt^ 
who gave him a kind reception. While Ulysses was staying wii& 
Snmffius, Tel6m&chn8 returned from his search, having beeft In* 
formed of his father's safety by Menelans, who had kazned it 
from Protens. Ulysses, maldng himself known to his scm aadliis 
fidUifrd servant, oxicerted with than a plan of revenge. In Mdor 
to carry their project into effect, PenBldpe was to be indnoed ta 
promise her hand to him who could ccmquer in shooting with fte 
bow of Ulysses. Not one of the suitors could draw it Ulysses then 
took it up, and assisted by Athena and his son, slew all the com- 
petitors. After making himself known to PenSli^pe, Ulysses went to 
visit his aged father ; but his troubles were not yet ended, for the 
relatives of the suitors rose up in arms against him. They were 
appeased, however, by Athena, who^ reassuming the form of Mentor 
— a form under which she had accompanied TelSm&chus in his travels 
— reconciled the people with the king. 

A touching incident is recorded of the fidelity of Argns, a dog 
belonging to Ulysses. Argus had been the companion of the hero's 
sports in former days, and when the latter, for the first time after 
his return, was conducted to his palace by EumsBus, the faithfid 
animal, feeble and worn-out with neglect and age, instantly recog- 
nised his master, and, in his excessive joy, made a last effort to 
meet Ulysses, at whose feet he died. 

It was prophesied by TirSsias that Ulysses should die a painless 

death, after attaining a happy old age ; but it is also said the hero 

was killed by TelSgdnus, a son the hero had had by Circe. After 

Uljrsees had quitted her island, Circe sent her son TelSgdnns in 

Bearch of hia &ther ; Tel^g&nua v;aa cqa\>, Vx^ ^ ^V^rccL^ oii'v^ S^^asA 
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of Ith&ca» and being pressed by hunger, commenced plnndering the 
neighbouring fields. Ulysses and Tel6m&chus went to punish the 
supposed stranger for the depredations he was committing, and in 
the encounter TelSgOnus ran his father through with a spear given 
him by Circe. Athena commanded PenSldpe and the two sons oi 
Ulysses to convey the corpse of the hero to Circe in Msm and there 
bury it. Telgg5nus afterwards married PenSldpe, and founded the 
towns of TuscQlum and PrsBnestS in Italy ; and from him descended 
the family of the Mamtlii. Some accounts say that Circe restored 
Ulysses to life. Works of art usually represent this hero as a sailor, 
wearing a semi-oval cap. The death of Ulysses by the hand of 
TelSgdnus closes the so-called ** Epic Cycle," or series of subjects 
treated by the Greek epic poets, which began with Uranus and 
GiBa. 

The fate of the Trojan heroes remains to be noticed. Anttphus 
was killed by Agamemnon ; and Alc&thdus by IddmSneus ; and of 
the daughters of Priam» Laodi'ce leaped down a prec^ice upon 
the death of Munitus, her son by Ac&n^s, son of the hero Theseus ; 
and CrSusa, the wife of MaeoB^ perished on the night Troy was 
captured, having, in the general confusion, been separated from her 
husband, whom she never saw more. 

Meanwhile ^neas» bearing on his shoulders Anchises,, his blind 
&ther,^ and carrying with him the Pall&dium, which had been 
restored to him by Diomedes» escaped firom the burning city, 
and repaired first to mount Ida, whence he crossed over into 
Europe. He was a wanderer for the space of seven years, and« 
amongst other places, is said to have visited Carthage and fallen 
in love with Dido, the queen of that city. Dido, or Elissa, was a 
Xyrian princess, who had married a Tyrian priest of Here ales, named 
Acerbas or SichsBus. Acerbas possessed great riches, and,, fearing 
to be deprived of them by Pygm&lion, the brother of Dido, buried 
them in the earth. The covetous Pygm&lion murdered Acerbast 
with a view of obtaining the treasures, but never received them, for 
Dido» accompanied by some noble Tyrians who were dissatisfied 
with Pygmalion's rule, secretly set sail from Tyre, and carried the 
treasures with her. She proceeded to Africa, stopping by the way 
at Cyprus, whence she carried off eighty maidens to be the wives 
of the emigrants. In Africa she purchased, by agreement with 

** See Chapter XV. 
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fb» Mt ti w, M mwli'tanll aa coald be oovered with the hide of a 
Ml, iikl after aha bad oonoluded her bargiitn, she caused the hide 
to ba oot vp Into the ttlmmt pasaiblo stripes, and tiiea Eorrouuded 
»l^«oeof 1»d2 with them, nponwliish she built a citadel, and caltcd 
it Byna, » word ifgniQiiig tl.o Iiida of a bull.^' Around this fort 
HOW the oity (tf ObtQw^ tEbk'h aftcrwurdid bircume ao ponecful 
•ltd flonruhinS. A neighbouring king, nmntd Hiarbaa, deaiiouB of 
pcMeMing the new and pnM{)erous city, demanded the bond of ita 
qwan, and tbnatened to make war on hei city if she refaeed lo 
manr Un. It i* laid flurt Dtdo. fiadiog that the CorthagimfinB 
eipeetedhei to maRjHiaihaa,raiEedB funeral pile, imdrapretfciioe 
of maUiH; an oflteing to ber deceased hoaheud, aad mounting 
K itabbed henelf in Uw fRBecce of her people. Other aceounta 
nj, however, that the caiue of her tliits immotul^e heraelf waa 
grief at the Ion of Maiaa, who quitlod Carthago in compliance 
wifik the Iqjimotloti <tf Uia y/Hls. b; whom he had been informed 
tha^ hi <»deT lo fU&l hii div^tiny, he must settle in Italy. This 
fnu <£ the lefsnd la Immoctiitized in the £noid of Virgil. 

Amongst the otiier plaoes Tiiit«d bf Mafaa eflar he had quitted 
hifl native ooantiy, were Pallene — where he passed hia flist winter 
— Delos, Cjthero, Boe« in Laconia, Zacynthna, hencaa, Actium, 
Ambi&^a, and Dodona in Eplma. In the laat-nained place he met 
the Trojan HilEnns, the only enrriving son of Priam. HElenns 
greeted .^Joeiiia with kindneBB, aod foretold many events ia the life 
of the wanderer. .Sneaa also visited Sicily, where he met and waa 
welcomed by the Trojans Eljrmns and .Xgeatns or Aceatca, who had 
fled from Troy before its fall, and settled on the banlts of the Cri- 
misus. Btifore quitting this island, Maeaa built the tovraa of 
^geato and Eljma for his friends. It was in Biraiy that Mwaa, 
won after hia first arrival, had bailed his father." .Xoeas daring 
his travels visited Italy more than once; at leogth he came 
to lAtiam, the oonntry which varioua signs had indicated aa the end 
of hia wanderings. The apot on which he landed received the name 
of Troy. At firat^ L&tlnua, the king, was hostile to the atrangera, 
but he aflerwarda cama to terms with them. .MoHb helped lA- 
tinns to overcome fiie Batnliana, married Lavinia (the king's 
daughter), and founded a city which he called Lavlnium, in honour 
of bis wife. This marriage of .S^oioaa, however, involved Latinua in 
"Tbetrue t^TUology b tlioPh(»iaBluiBoinli,i.tottaaii. ■Baw.a™i?Ki"« . 
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a &eBh war with the BntnlJaiu, to whose king. Tunua, lavinia bad 
been promised before she was given to ^neas. Tn tbis wat, l£- 
ti&OB and Tunius were botb slain, the latter b; tbe hand of Matan, 
who," finding himeelf Boie Mng, nnitetl the nations of ilo 
Aborigines aod Trojsng into one kiagdom. But Mczentiu^ king of 
the Etmscaiu, now coming to the aid of the Rutuliana, tmother 
eng^^ment took place, in which .Sliieaa was hilled After the battle 
was over, the body of .^^ueas could nowhere be found ; it was there- 
fore believed that it hod been carried up into heaven, or that the 
hero had perished in the river If Umlciiis, on the banks of which bis 
tomb wae afterwards erected. The inscription on his monument 
Kss: "To the fatheiand native god," and he lanhed henceforth as 
one of the Indlgeles, oi heioe« woishipped after death by the 
Bomans as gods. 
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CHAPTEB XXIX 



HDnor. Vlrtni, PJetu, DTcB. Pfldtdlji, Eles^ Irtnl or Fat, Coocmdl^ LnHtw 
Fer3n;a. TJCbs or Fonsiu, SlU ST Viciorii. FUn, AU, 1Mb or DIbotiU^ 
VacOiu, FsUor. Kior, AiunkS or Heoatitaa, XenDlnn^ lbs TenuInilU. ftc 

Tbebe were eeveral temples to HOnor uxl Tirtos at 'Renos ; 
uooagst Tbtoh may be mendoned (be temples of Hunoa and Tirtoa, 
built dose to one tutothei bj Morcellos, aad Bdoroed with Greek 
works of art brought from Syraciue. Id the coia of Ciitlbii, placed at 
the head of tbts chapter, HOnor ot HOnoi, the personificatioii of 
Honour, ia repressnted holding in the 1^ hand the coroucc^ia, aod 
in the right a spear. Tirtas, the BomaD peisontficatioii ot menl; 
Talour, ia Tepresentod attired in a ehort tanio and wearing a helmet, 
cartTing in the left hand a spear, and in the right a aword. 

PiEtaa, the personification of fcuthfiil attBcbment and dutiful love, 
was greatl; venerated at Rome, where she bad a sanctnary , At first 
her sanctuary was small, bnt a larger odd was erected (o her in the 
year B.C. 191. On coins, she is rcpreeentod as a matron throwing 
incaiBe on an altar ; eometimea Bbe ia m^TcseuKe^tK «i tem».\a &fpue 
tending tux aged parent. Hat jAWlai\m aie » iisit. mA ^^ras^ 
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Dice, the personification of Justice, was regarded by the Greeks as 
the daughter of Zens and Themis. Her office was to watch over the 
maintenance of justice, and she possessed a sword with which she 
pierced the hearts of the unjust ; besides punishing the wicked, this 
goddess also rewarded the virtuous. Dice was considered aa one of 
the Hone ^ and was an attendant upon Zeus. 

Padicltia, the personification of Modesty, and the sister of AstrsBa," 
was worshipped both in Greece and Borne. An altar was erected to 
her at Athens, and she had two sanctuaries at Borne, one of which, 
called PtLdicItia Patricia, stood in Hie Forum Boarium and was the 
exclusive resort of patrician ladies ; the other, which stood in the 
Vicus Longus, was built by Virginia, a patrician lady, who married 
a plebeian consul, and was in consequence driven by her companions 
from their sanctuary. Padicltia is represented covered with a veil. 
This divinity quitted the earth with her sister Astrsea, when the 
latter was translated to the ^es. 

ElSos, the personification of piiy or mercy, was worshipped in 
Athens only. 

Peace was worshipped under the name of Irene by the Greeks, 
and under that of Pax at Borne. This goddess, one of the Horss, 
was the daughter of Zeus and Th6mis. She had altars and statues 
at Athens; one of her statues, bearing in its arms Plutus, the god 
of riches, stood by the statue of Amphi&raus at Athens; and 
another stood near that of Hestia in the Prytaneium. She had a 
magnificent temple at Bome, built by the Emperor Vespasian ; on 
coins, she was represented as a young woman holding in her left arm 
a cornucopia, and in her right hand either an olive bmnch or the staff 
of Mercury ; sometimes she was represented in the act of burning a 
pile of arms^ or she appeared with ears of com on her head and in 
her hand. 

Concordia was a Boman goddess personating Concord. She had 
seyeral temples at Bome, the earliest of which was built by C&millus 
to commemorate the reconciliation between the patricians and 
plebeians, after the enactment of the Licinian regulations b.o. 867. 
On coins, Concordia is represented as a matron, holding in her left 
hand a cornucopia, and in her right, either an olive branch, or the 
handled dish called a p&tSra or p&tella. 

The personification of Liberty at Bome was named Libertas ; this 
I See Chapter IV. * See Chapter XYIL 
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IN nBWBmo&noi^ auK xok 

dhF^ Iwd MWd tavbicMltd fa bw la Bom; «m «■«• 

AT«Btfaw w Mi«a br TOMm BaB««wini OtMabai; on vM 
iMiUtvClladiHataMqMtwlMMOMn'ibaaMbKlihMdi — 'Vr 
wunfaadlo^KDddMiaflwOMH'ivMedHinBFUk, ElwA 
at' Ht, UberiM )■ x^mindad w • ariHB 

UwcndtaacfUbov^y- 



mm. IbB Grata haU ft FMtlml rf 
lilin^ mOti KIbbOiBtH in hoKNir at 
ZauSasatheriM (tixi Dellrcnr). 

^Die goddsM of Tcrtsns «M miA^ad 
botb m OiMoa and Bnne Bndcr tlw DMMI 
leivectivelr ■< Tjrdhl Mid VMIm. Sha 
wavTtuioMljrafnMntBd; nnattiBwIlb 
ft raddoTt to ■ig n^^y Ime gidduMft of HA 
sAJn of the wtrid; w mi e tli iMa wiQi a 
ball, a symbol indicative of niurteadlaeet 
tuid variabilily; loinetiiiiea vitb the boy 
FlutoB bearing the bom of Amalthea. 
At Smyrna she wu teen with a globe on 
her head and a eonraoopift in hei haiML 
She was wcatbipped in nearly all the cities 
of Gnece, hnt the Bomane mipaseed the Greeks in idoliziag this 
goddess. ^T worship in Bome U traced back to the time of Anoos 
Maitins and Servius TaUios, tbe latter of vhom built ber two 
temples, one in the Forom Boarinm, and the other on tbe banks 
of the Tiber. Her «ortes or otacles wera in great repute at Antinm 
and PneueBte in Lfttiam. 

Tbe goddess of Victory, called mce by the Greeks and ^ctoria 
by tbe Bomans, was the daoghter of the Titan Pallas and his wi& 
Styz.* A temple of Nice on the AcrOpOlis of Athens is still in good 
preservation. In ancient works of art, Nice is often represented wilb 
diTinilief^ such as Zens and Athena ; or with conquering hetOM 
whose boiseg she guides. Her appearance resembles that ot Athena, 
bnt she baa wings, and carries a branch of palm or a wreath in ba 
' See ChipMr SVI. i^fteOa:^'^. 
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hand, and is engaged mther in miEing a Uaph; or in inBonbing the 
rictory of a ccHiqiieror upon a shield. There are three or four aano- 
tnariea of Tictoiia at Rome, and a temple vaa said to have been 
imcimitl J dedicated to the 
goddess fay Evandei,* at 
the command of Athena. 
On the site of this tem- 
ple t, new one was raised 
during the war of tlie 
SanmiteB, to which a 
chapel of Viotoria Vi^o 
was added by O&to. 

There were two tem- 
ples of FIdea, the pei- 
eonificalion of Fidelity 
or FaithfolnesB, at Home, 
the flnt of which was built 
by Kdinti. Fides was 




adorned with a wreath ol 
(dive or laurel leavee, 
and catrying in her hand 
either some ears of com 
or altaeket of fruit 

Ate, a goddesB of a wicked and reTengefiil chaiacter, was a 
Gceelc divinity, who took delight iu leading both men and goda 
into rash and inconidderate deeds ; at length Bhe so exseperaled 
Zeus, whom she induced t« take the oath &tal to Hercales,' that 
he dnre hei fbi ever iiom Olympui. Upon eejih she avenged the 
evil deeds of mortals, and also carried her resentment so &r as to 
pimish even the posterity of oCfenden^ as we have already seen.' 
This goddess was the daughter of Zens and Eris or Discoidia. 

The goddess of Disoord, called Eris by the Greeks and Discordia 
b; ttie Bomaos, was a daughter of Night She caused dissension 
la bmiliea, delighted in war and tumult and would willingly have 
overthrown the universe. She was the mother of numerous alle- 
gorical beings, disturbets of the happiness of mankind, and was 
Dsually seen in company with Mars, BellOna, and the Furies. Sh« 
> See OuptH XTIIL ' S«e Cluplsr XXI. ' Bw dupter XXTL 
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d M * wntan of a, lurid complciion, with huir 
\u ^Mfder, and teetfc Uodt ttid menacing; lierctothoe v«re torn; 
■he wiled Id <me huid a bnmiDg torch, aad bruDdialied in tbe 
oUwr a poniud and a tiiMiiig Ldder. Tcrriliu serpents bristled and 
Mncd in htt luir; and iha wetf innked eUwi out of her w tir 



Tfarfba, tha goddeM of I&ddcswe end Bepnab «m inrcktd ty 
lh« Bonaai; dw ww tbonght to be the den^la rf Blaip aid 



lottDiee. Vmr « tmaidad at a dM^ter <d Kj^t Sha ted 
■tatoM at OcBinth, ettd at lAoedMttn the tenqtb irf Feu ma pUmd 
near tha tribaoal irliera criuinala teoeiTed oondemoatloD. Tamfta 
mte bnllt at Boma bj Tnllni Bbatniiu to the male dcStle^ eaDad 
EUlaraodPHTMr. Tbia^fbiitrwHnpneeiitedaiapaledlabBatatl 
woman. AnankB, or Neoeaat^, waa lapieeented in ooeof tiMtaa- 
idea at Athana with handa of taoDH^ and waa fonoimded wltti 
ehaini) nalla, aihd hamniezi> Invldiai or Bnrjt waa wovdibmed aa - 
a male dei^ by the Oteeka and ai ■ giidiem bj tite BomaDa <M 
Age had a taoiple at Athena. 

Tenolrtos was the Bomsn god of txtundarieg and frontien. Hie 
aymbol was originallj a plain block of atone, aileiwarda suimounted 
with the heada ofvariona deities, like the Greek Heim».* Nama 
ia Baid to have conunanded the citiscena to aet up atones, coneei^ated 
to Jupiter, aa the boondariea of their estatea, upon which aacriflcta 
were offered yearly at the feBlivnl of the Termlnalia. TliiB primi- 
tive worahip of Jupiter aa the guardian of houndariea aeema to have 
passed into tha separate deification of TermtDoa. The position lA 
the public TermlDus of Borne, between the Sth and 6th milestones 
oa the road to Laotentum, ia pecoliarl; interesting as ahowiDg the 
narrow limits of the original state, which atill remained a cifjr, wbrai 
its empire extended over Uie world. An early omen of that empire 
ia said to have been given b; this god : for another public Termlnns 
stood on the Capitol ; and, when Tarquin wished to remove the 
ahrines of several deities, in order to clear the site lai the temple of 
Japlter, Juno, and Minerva, all sigoifled their willingaess to give 
wa;, except Juventaa and Termlnoa ; signifying that Rome would 
never loee her youth, and that her honndnries should never recede. 
• 8m ductal X. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



TABIETIBa APFBBTAIKnia TO TBADITIOH AND FABLE. 



ticWorid, H 



DBmooobooh was the supposed Genius of the Garth, Qie source of 
hea^ and of life and soBtenniice to vegelatiou. Becoming weary of 
hia eaithl; abode, he made a ball, upon which he momited into the 
air; and after fixing the limits of the earth, created the heavens. 
Hb fbrmed the son from some flie which he took &om the Acr&- 
centuMan Mountains as he passed over Eplms. This divinity, whose 
reflidonce was )□ the bowels of the earth, and who was lepresenled 
under the form of a dirty old man all covered with moss, was held 
in Each veneration and awe. that people durst not breathe bis name 
above ft wbiiper. Milton represents Chaos and Night as attended C7 
" Orciu ud Ada, aod Ibe droided nama 
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te iMibur too ilow In IImIi flfctiii i flfftifft >-* 

Ormaill odl y«v iMMtar to iBjr aid F 

BNI1 itwidhi ■tiMJiwI. fffli^ flwtMi limiiiTattnw rtili j 
Who Item tiM Gq^Bom wilb iainfii igwk 
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•the IBnipn— I leeiifed flieir aamft ftcm > mo p girotii ipeohte aamad 
Bdbp&Mi who deTovred luumn Mii0i^ aad who^ haTiiig ibe po««r 
to aarame vaiioiu ianaa, mm ollen^ sent by HSe&t§ to ftjfl^feen 
trnvellen. Thisniansteriuiiallfi^peand with <iie leg rf 
the othisr of an asB. To thw dMB of moMtew hdonged theXiaiBto 
and MbniiolyoSia» who aammed the tea ni hatMtoome women in 
Older to attmct young men, and would fiieii, like ynrnpttm, wask 
flieir blood aod deroor fhenL The Qreebmaed to IHghten obUdnn 
wifli tiie qpeotre Moimo. 



The Halcyons were originally two mortals, named Geyz and 
Halcj^dne or AloJ^dne. Geyx was Mng of Trachys, and lived yeiy 
happily with his wife, until he was nnfortonately shipwrecked when 
returning from Delphi. His body waa washed on shore, and his 
wife, unable to bear the loss, threw herself into the sea. The gods, 
taking compassion upon the unhappy fiEkte of Geyx and Alcj^dne, 
changed them into sea-birds, hence called HalcJ^ons, and endowed 
them with the power of stilling the waves of the sea, upon which 
Alcj^dne would build her nest. She used to hatch her young about 
the time of the shortest day ; and for seven days before, and as many 
after that period, the sea was invariably calm. 



The Phoenix was a fiEkbulous bird, in appearance like an eagle, with 
red and golden feathers. Its native place was Arabia, but it 
appeared once in every five hundred years at Helidpdlis in Egypt. 
When a Phoenix had lived its appointed time, five hundred years, it 
built a nest in a tree in Arabia and then died ; but from the nest 
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there arose a new Phoenix which, as soon as it had attained its ML 
growth, baried its fiEkther in the sanctuary of Helios : — 

" A I^Genix, gazed by all, as that sole bird. 
When to inshrine his reliqaes in the sun's 
Bright temple, to Egyptian Thebes he flies."' 

The mode of interment was first to make an egg of myrrh, as . 
large as the bird oonld carry ; then to hollow it out, and put into it 
the departed bird ; the egg was then careftdly closed up, being of 
the same weight as before the dead Phoenix was put inside it. After 
conveying the egg to Helidp5lis, and placing it in the sanctuary of 
Helios, the young Phoenix returned to Arabia, and at the expiration 
of another five hundred years, died as its father had done, and was 
baried in its turn by the new Phoenix, its successor. There are 
several other versions of this bird's history, the most popular of 
which is, that as soon as it attained the age of five hundred years 
it built a funeral pile of spices, settled upon it, died, and was burnt ; 
after which the bird rose up again, collected its own ashes, wrapped 
them up in myrrh, and carried them to Helidpdlis. Another version 
is that when the bird had attained the age of five hundred, or, as 
some say fourteen himdred and sixty-one years, it committed itself 
to the flames. And yet another account states that only one 
Phoenix existed at a time^ that at its death, a worm which crept 
from its body was developed by the heat of the sun into a new 
Phoenix, and that after a life of seven thousand and six years, the 
miraeolous creature died at length in Egypt. 

This ia a good example of a fiEkble which, though absurd if taken 
literally, has a profound symbolical meaning. The Phoenix is 
undoubtedly the emblem of the "Sothic" or ** Dog-star period" 
of 1461 years, by which the Egyptian priests brought the traditional 
or vague year into harmony with the true cycle of the solar year. 



The seven remarkable productions of art in ancient times, em- 
phatically styled The Seven Wonders of the World, though not 
belonging to Mythology, may be mentioned here. They were : — 

(^1.) l^e Pyramids of Egypt, of which three large and several 

s Milton, ParadUe LoU, IL 272. 
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ffBalte onei TCOMiii. Theie kumiIgrI^ edifloet «i« supposed 1^ 
lieUiejflpiilebxeBi^kiiigi. Tbe largirt of iliem now ftandiiig hm 
Imllft 1)7 OhflopB, and it is nid iSbai a hnxidzed thoniiand men wem 
engaged for the 0paoe of iweufy yean in oongfcnieiing ii 

(8.) TlieWidbof Bttbjfk»i,aBidtohayebeenbiiiltl)7theiUNi* 
loos flftmMmiii, wwe of bamt bzlok; ibej wero two hnndied eolHtB 
liigh, and fUty eubiiB in bieadth; and tbey contained no leas tlian 
two hnndzed and fifty towen, and sixty gates. 

Btbjf ton contained yet another remarkabto sbuctiire^ namely, ihe 
Temple of Bglns; a temple cooflkting of eight stoiiei^ whioli rose to 
an enormous heiglit, and gradnally diminished in width; it was 
aseended by a flight of steps winding onfaside the boilding, and the 
topmost story contained a golden statue of BSlns, a golden attar, 
tand other treasnres. This temple Ib likewise asoodbed to S&nirftmis. 

(8.) The Palace of Qytns, king of Persia; a splendid edifice^ of 
wMoh the stones were cemented together with gold. 

(i.) The Tempto of Diina, or Artemis, at Eph&ms, which was 
destroyed by fire on the night when Alexander the Great was boim 
bat was afterwards restored by the lonians.^ 

(5.) The magnificent Statue of Zeus, or Jupiter, in his temple 
at Olympia, made of ivory and gold by the celebrated Phidias. 

(6.) The Mausoleum, a celebrated sepulchre and monument built 
at H&Ucarnassus by Artemisia, the sister, wife, and successor of 
Mausolus, king of Garia, to perpetuate the memory of her deceased 
husband (b.o. 350). The grief of Artemisia at the loss of her hus- 
band was 80 extraordinary, that she was said to mix his ashes in her 
daily drink, and the splendid tomb she built to commemorate him 
has become the generic term for any costly sepulchral monument. 
The sculptures which adorned the Mausoleum were the work of the 
most celebrated Athenian artists of the day. Considerable remains 
of them are now in the British Museum. 

(7.) The Gdlossus of Rhodes was a gigantic statue of Apollo, 
seyenty cubits (above 105 feet) in height, the work of Chares of 
Lindus, a &vourite pupil of Lysippus (u.c. 280), and took twelve years 
in erecting, at a cost of 300 talents (above 50,000Z.). It stood at the 
entrance of the harbour, and bore a cresset in its hand, to light ships 
to the mouth of the port ; but it is a gross exaggeration to represent 
it aa Btndmg across the entrance, so that ships passed in under its 
< See Caiapter EL » S«fc<2sia.\tetY^. 
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legs. After Etaudiug for flfty-Bix jeiaa it was thrown down bj an 
earthquake ; and ila fragmeiitg, after lying on the gnmnd for S2S 
yean, were iold by the Saracen governor to a Jew, who carried 
them away on 900 cameU (a.d. 672). The word CoIossob became 
the generio name of tboM statnea of snperhnman prqnrtHau, which 
were first made by the Egyptians. It was &om Bach a coIdasU 
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QUESTIONS. 



Ttai Mamnt to mA Qoetiioii wfil Ibe ftand on the ptgt Indloatod to Ite i||0hi 
▲ ftirQiMtloiis are inserted in bnudcats^C 3» on potato nol noUoed in tiw bos|^ 
iHriA it iMms deeinbto tbot the teedber 8lKmld eqplain to the piqia. 



INTBODUOnOK, 

1. What Is the deriyation of the word Mfftht^ogyf What does it 

mean? .. .. •« f .. •• 1* 

S. Vnm what two sooroes did the Greek and Bomaa MyibiAogy 

originate? 1. 

8. Whieb were the earliest Gredc deitlto? .. 1 

4. Ezidain the word CSIcM .. S 

5. How many dynasties of gods were there ? . . . . 2 

6. Of what kind were the chief inferior divinities ? 2 



CHAPTER I. 

7. Describe the Four Classes of deities 3 

8. How many were the Supreme Gods ? 3 

9. Enumerate the i>«t Jfo^m ', 3,4 

Also the Z>»* /^efoc<» 4 

10. Mention some deities of the Second Class 4,5 

11. Third Oass— 12. Fourth Class 6 



CHAPTER n. 

13. What do Uranus and Gcea represent, and whence did they 

spring? What are their Roman names? .. 6 

14. Who were the Titans, the TUanides, the Cyclopes, and the 

GiarUsi How many were there of each ? 6 

i5« How was Uranus deposed? .. «• 7 

/& TOat ij the fable about Atlas? - *% 'V 
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CHAPTER IIL 

QTTRSr. PAOl 

17. What does Croma represent ; and who was his wife? 8 

What are their Roman names? 8 

18. How did Cronus serve his children ; and how were they 

rescued? .. 

19. By whom, and where was Zeus brought up ? 9 

20. What was ^nio/^^a f What the Comucopui ? 9 

2L Where was the war of Zeus against Cronus and the Titans ? 

How did it end? 9 

22. Whither did Cronus wander? What settlement did be found? 

What did he teach the people ? 9,10 

23. What was the Golden Age ? 10 

24. What were the j8!a^ma/ta and Qpo/ta f 10 

25. How was Ops worshipped at Rome? What were her names 

in Greece and Phrygia ? .. .. 11 



CHAPTER IV. 

26. What is the Latin name of Zeus? 12 

How did he divide the empire with his brothers? 12 

27. Where was his palace, and what life did the gods lead there ? . . 13 

28. Describe the war with the Giants 13 

29. What was the fate of Enceladus and Typhoeus 14 

30. Who was the first wife of Jove ? 15 

31. Relate the birth of Athena 15 

32. Who was Jove's second wife, and what was her chief attribute ? 15 

33. Mention the most famous of his children, and their mothers .. 15 

34. What children had he among mortals? 16 

35. Relate the story of Pr07ntff^u5 16 

Also of /xtbn, and of Tiiyua 16 

36. How were Philemon and Baucis favoui-ed by Jove? 17 

37. How, and for what, did he punish Lycaon ? 17 

38. Who were Deucalion and Pyrrha, and what is the legend con- 

cerning them? X7 

39. Why was Zeus called the (?/ymptan? 18 

Where was he worshipped by that title? 18 

40. Describe the Olympic Games * 18 

il« How did they regulate Greek Chronology? 18 



■I 

m^ QcnesnoHS on cLAasKUi. wrtmiMt. 

43. F«rwii«twa8]filo<»rCN»lxmafiaiioiii»«&^ 19 
48. W]iowoetlieS7l)aritai?> ..' 19 

44. When was DodolM^ and h0ir WM Zeai w<»ili^p^ .. 1$ 

45. What w«t this ddt/idiief temple at Borne t .« .. .. •. 20 
40. WbaiooloiirwaaiMredtoliim?., •• •• ' •. • 21 

47. How was JEbra dBitiiiguithed amoiig tiie goddeam? .. •• .. 21 

48. What was her wedding called? 21 

49. Who gaTtt the tree c^goldeni^pples? « „ 21 

60. Whsce was it fffeeerredf and 1^ whom ? «. .. 21 

51. What monster was its gciaidian? 21* 

52. DeserihetheehancterofHera. How was ^ tieated bj Zens ? 21 

53. Belatethestorjof j^eAo 22 

AkoofNsMissus ^ ... .. 22 

54. ISmtion the names and attribates c^the two mtssBingcw e( Hera 22 

55. HowwasIoperseeatedl^Heia? .» .« .. 23 

53. What wire the JRfnoKif Where were thejr chicti^ odebnted»and 

hgwf. .. f. .. 23 

57. WhowastheoorrespoodisgBcmaiiileitjr? .. «. 24 



CHAPTER V. 

58. Whose son was Poseidon i How did he escape destraction? .. 25 

59. Where was his dwelling, and what was the symbol of his power ? 26 

60. Who were his attendants ? .. 26-27 

61. How was the hoi-se created ? 27 

62. Who was Polybotes ? Describe his fate 28 

63. What part did Poseidon take in the Trojan War? 28 

64. How and why did he persecute Ulysses ? 28 

65. What mortal did Poseidon serve, and with what result ? . . . . 29 

66. Tell the story of iTestonc 29 

67. Relate the mythical origin of the court of Areopagus 29 

68. Who was the wife of Poseidon ? Name their children . . . . 29 

69. Where was Poseidon chiefily worshipped ? .. 30 

70. What games were celebrated in his honour ? 30 

71. What was his name in Italy ? 30 

72. What beings were the progeny of Oceanus and Tethys? .. .. 30 

73. y^ho was Thetis f What mortal did she marry ? And why ? .. 31 
74, TT^at contest arose out of her w^d\i%^ « ..% «« ^\ 
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Qunr. rxQM 

75. Belate the storj otFartB, and his decision between the three 

goddesses .. 31 

76. How was the promise of Aphrodite faltiUed, and with what 

result? .. .. 31 

77. Who was the son of Thetis? How did she provide for his 

safety? 32 

IB, Who was Nereus, and who the Nereides f .. .. .. .. 32 

79. Te\\^e£&h\eo{ Proteua and AristcBUs 32,33 

80. Whj were Ino and Melicertes transformed into sea-deities, and 

by what names? 33 

81. Relate the story of Glaacus 34 

82. Name the Sirens, Who escaped their fiisdnation, and how? 

What celebrated city was named from one of them ? . . 34, 35 

83. What and where were Scylla and Charybdis in mythical geo- 

graphy? 35 

84. Belate the transformation of each 35, 36 



CHAPTEB VL 

85. Who was the god of the infernal regions? What does his Greek 

name signify? What is his Latin name ? .. .. .. 37,38 

86. What were his insignia and attendants ? 38 

87. Where was the entrance to his realm ? 38 

88. Name the rivers of HelL What do the names signify ? . . . . 39 

89. What was the irrevocable oath of the gods? 39 

90. Describe the office of CKoron 39 

91. Who was Ctfr&misf 40 

92. Name the judges of Hell. How had they been fiunous upon 

earth? 40 

93. Into what two regions was the world of the shades divided ? . . 41 

94. Name vid describe the Furies, What were their Greek titles ? 

How and where were they worshipped ? 41, 42 

95. WhatwasXtft^f 42 

96. Describe the Elyskm Fields, In what different localities were 

theypkced? « 42,43 

97. Who was the wife of Hades, and how did he obtain her ? . . 43 

98. Belate the search of Demeter for her daughter 43 

09. Where was the seat of their joint wcrship ? 43 

100. What was the treachery and punishment of Aacaiaphus i ,, 44 

101. What was Penephone's final lot? 44 
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1. Tell the Btoiy of .iMpui 

I, Relate the coatest of Pbl^jaa with Apollo 
3. Who wu Tanti^ia, and who hli dutdreo f 

L Mention his chief deeds of Impietf 49,5 

S, How waa he puoished oa eatth and In Hell ? 
S. 'Wha jnaa Danaat nad ^gypiuil .. 
7. Tell the tale of the iMnaUs 



CHAFTEB Vn. 

IZS. WhondanghterwaiBnnefn-f What i> her Soman name ?, . 53 

13S. Of what WBB she tbe goddess 7 53 

130. Who were Cefeii! and JWoBimf 53 

131. UentJon the fate of JTemopAon 53 

132. What doea tbenama THpIofemMinenii? 53 

133. What was hB taught bjDemetorf ., 58 

134. What beneeta did he confer on men ? , ., .. B3 

J35, Tell the alorjoStiit'batKAriin .... - I^ 
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136. Give instances of the TindictiTeness of Demeter .. .» .. 53^ 

137. How is Demeter represented ? What is the oannus ? .. .. 53 

138. What was her great festival in Attica? What mysteries were 

connected with it? 54 

[What does mystery properly mean?] 

139. What was the Thesmophoria ? 54 

140. Who was lambef 54 

[What word is connected with her name ?] 

141. Whence did the Romans receive the worship of Ceres ? .. .. 54 

142. With what ceremonies and offerings did thej worship her ? .. 54 



CHAPTER Vin. 

143. With what Roman name does Hesiia correspond ? 55 

[Show the etymological identity.] 

144. Who were her parents, and what was her rank in the family? .. 55 

145. Was she married or unmarried? 55 

146. What were her domestic functions? 55 

147. Of what element was she the deity? 55 

148. In what form was her worship maintained throughout Greece ? 55 

149. With what deities was she asseciated at Rome ? 56 

150. What was her symbol there, and where was her sanctuary ? . . 56 

151. Who were her priestesses, and by whom established ? .. ..56 

152. What were their numbers at different times? 56 

153. What were their functions and vows 56 

154. How were they punished for unfaithfulness ? 56 

155. What were the honours paid them ? 56 

156. Explain the words sMa, vUtaf infulaj and suffibtUum . . . . 57 

157. What days were kept for Vesta, and how? 57 



OHAJTER IX. 

15S, Whose dtdldreaw&re Apollo &nd Artemis i 59 

159. Whose daughter was Xa^ona? .'. 59 

160. How was she persecuted by Hera? .. 59 

161. Relate the fable of the birthplace of Apollos and Artemis .. 59 

162. What were the weapons of Apollo ? Who gave them ? What 

power had they ? 59 
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. 16a. Willi was Pul^mf Hov wm ApoUo's Tietoay ot« tt «n« i 

menHHntedr •• .. «. .. • $^ 

164. BdAtetibeitoi7ofi7iE)6tAiidh«rdii]dveo fl^ 

165. TflU the &te of CbronAL Wbo was her son? .. 61 

166. Bjr whom was wfikw&9)6iiiiistnicfed? • .. .. 61 

167. Where did he live? What wire his powers? .. 6t 

168. How did he Tonse the JealoQSfc^ Zens, and what was his fiite? 62 

169. Whatrereogedld Aptdlo taJkB,aiidhowwashepiii^8hed? •• 62 
176. Bdate the storj ^fAdmdmuni MeetHa .. 6% (^ 

171. Tell the story of the death and transformation of Myaointkm .• 6S 

172. Whatmortaldid Apollo next serre^ and how was he repaid? 63^64 

173. Whose daughters were the iftfsas t 64 

174. What was their office^ and how were they connected with 

Apollo? 64 ' 

175. Relate their contest with the P^erMfes .. .. ,. .. ., 64 

Also the storj (^ J9Uii0Oii and JTfifpocrMe 6$ 

176. What other oompetiton Tied with the Muses^ and with what 

xesnlt? .. .. .. 65^ ^ 

177. Who were PAtfommon and 2!%amyrt9f 65 

[What English poet likens himself to Thamyris, and why ?] 

178. Relate the origin of Pegasus 65 

179. What mortal once nsed him? 65 

180. Describe the ChimoBra, and its destruction 66 

181. What misfortune befelPe/7er«^Aonf 68 

182. Mention the nameSt attributes, and insignia of each of the Muses 68 

[To what great literary work were their names applied ?] 

183. What is the origin of the word Museum ? 69 

184. Who was ifarst/os ? How did he get his flute? 69 

185. What was the issue of his contest with Apollo ? 69 

What became of his pipes ? 69 

1 86. Whose son was Midas f How, and for what was he punished 

byApoUo? .. 70 

187. Relate the transformation of 2)apAn« 70,71 

188. Tell the story of /c^os and iforpessa 71 

189. Explain the Xeucoitan Xeqp , 71 

190. Tell the story of iSixppAo and PAoon 71 

191. Explain the epithet PA<»6us 71 

192. Who was JTiff/tos? W as he properly identical with Apollo ? .. 71 
193, Z>escrjhe his daily journey .« ., I'L 
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194. Who were Eos md ffemeraf 72 

195. Name the horses of Helios. By whom were they harnessed ? 72, 73 

196. TeU the story of PAa^^Aon 73 

197. What, and where, was the transformation of the Ffutethoti' 

tiadesf 37 

198. Relate the transformation of C^cnus 74 

Also those of Zetioo^Ao? and (%ftd 74 

199. What were the chief seats of the worship of Helios ? 74 

200. Who, and how many, were the S&yls f Name the most cele- 

brated of them 74,75 

201. What were the iS%ff»>w ^00^? 75 

202. Where were they kept at Rome? 74 

203. Where is the noblest statue of Apollo? 75 

204. Mention and explain some of this god's chief surnames . . 75, 76 

205. How are his migrations described by Virgil ? 76 

And his attributes by Ovid ? 76 

206. Where was Delphi f What was its name at first ? What spot 

on earth was it believed to be? 77 

207. Describe the mode of consulting the Pythian Oracle 77 

208. Where and when were the Pythian Games celebrated ? . . . . 77 

209. What gods and men were among the victors? 77 

210. What was the principal contest ? 77 

And what were the prizes ? 77 

211. How was the temple at Delphi enriched? 77 

212. Who was ilr^^mta ? How is she represented ? 77 

213. Where were her chief haunts ? 78 

And who were her attendants ? 78 

214. What is her Latin name? How does Horace describe the 

worship of Diana and Apollo at Rome ? 79 

215. What were the attributes of Ai-temis as the Moon<Goddess ? .. 79 

216. Relate the story of Orion 79,80 

217. Who was Actaron ? How did he offend Artemis ? How was he 

punished? 80 

218. Where was Calydonf By what animal were its fields ravaged, 

and why? 80 

219. Who was the leader of the Calydonian hunt ? Name the chief 

heroes that took part in it 81 

220. Who was Atalantaf Where and how was she brought up? 

What exploit had she performed ? 81 

221. What share had she in the hunt? 81 
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Wlmt UM diii she mike ofher power? .. 

nS. What hwBiDe of the wife mid sialer of Heleager ? 

■ B36. To what test did Ataladta pat her BQiton ? .. 

S3T. By whom was ihe at length woo, and how 7 . . 

S2B. What transfonnatioii did she and her hoahoud St 
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, 931. How was ihe ured. sad whither was she carried ? 83 

3S3. With what riles wu Artemis wolshippcd, and what offioe did 

Ipliigeoia hold in 'niuria? 63 

S88. What was the uame of Iphigenia'* hrother? 63 

Who was his boBom flieodF 83 

SM. Bdv did llur OOBU to Fisit Twuis? 83 

How did Uiey CKape being ncrificed ? 83 

235. 'WhitberdidlphigeDiaearrr the Image of Artemis? S3 

Wbatritesirereadebtatai tbmeP 83 

S36. How was Artemis worshipped bj the Spartans? 83 

237. Under what characlen mu Iphigenis henwlf deified ? .. .. 83 

236. How did the Asiatic Artemis differ from the Greek goddess ? .. 83 

539. Where was her greatest tonple ? Who was its ardiitect ? . . S3 

540. B7 whom was it burnt ? 83 

241. When, and &om what motJTe? ' 84 

242. Howwas theIempieiestor«d? 64 

243. What image was preserred in it ? S4 

244. By wliat different titles was Artemis known? 84 

245. What were tier names and character ss the Hoon-goddees ? . . 84 

246. Tell the stor7 of Endjmion. Where was its scene laid ? .. 84 

247. Eiplain the etymoli^cal eonnectioii betweoi /onus and Dimal 64 

248. B7 whom was Diana's wcrehip introduced at Rome? .. .. 65 
34B. Where was her temple, and with what class of citizens was her 

worship specially connected ? 65 

350. Whence wastheworshipofJimusderiTed? S5 

2SL tVlfaat was his essential cbaiactul %'S 
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252. What were his offices in heayenani earth? 85 

253. Explain his representation as Janus Quadrifrcns, and as Janvs 

Bifrons 85 

254. What was the "Janus" in the Roman Foram, and what its 

significance? When was it open, and when shut? .. .. 85 



CHAPTEB X. 

255. What was the Latin name of JTerm^s? 86 

256. Where was his birthplace? Who built a temple to him there? 86 

257. Give instances of his skill as a thief 87 

258. How did he rob Apollo of his oxen ? 87 

259. How did he invent the lyre? 87 

260. What other musical instrument did he invent? 87 

261. How did Apollo reward Hermes for these inventions ? .. .. 87 

262. What was the office of Hermes among the gods ? 37 

Give examples 87 

263. What was his office in the regions below? 88 

264. What were his functions upon earth ? 88 

265. What were the terminal JET^muB f 88 

266. How was Hermes worshipped by shepherds? 88 

267. What sacrifices were offered to him ? 88 

268. How is he represented, and with what emblems ? 88 

269. In what way was Hermes associated with Zeus ? 89 

270. Where were the iT^rmtFa celebrated ? 89 

271. How was Mercury r^rded by the Romans ? 89 

272. What temples had he at Rome? 89 

273. When, and how, was his festival celebrated? 89 

And by what dass especially ? 89 

274. How was he honoured in the Vicus Sobrius ? What emblem 

had his statue there ? 89 

275. Who were the Fetialesi In what light did they regard 

Hermes? What emblem did they assign to him?.. .. •. 89 

276. What attributes and exploits of Hermes does Horace celebrate? 89, 90 

CHAPTER XL 

277. What virtues were per&onified in iiM^na ? 91 

278. With what Roman deity was she identified ? 91 

279. What is her name in Homer? •. .. 91 
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985. OfwhatfemaisworlcsWMshclhepatroJiesa? 92 .| 

980. Bditi the liBtisformBtiDD of ^mcAfu 99 < 

ISr. Hmt u<l why Wfia Tsiresiaa punished bj Alheuaf What 

poiven did sin conJer upoa Uai ? Were thej confined to tlw i 

' rratDtlile? 93 

188. WUcb ride did Athena take in the TrDjan Wnr 7 93 ..-. 
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297. Whnt,81ldwhere»BStiwJ'aWft*nonf 93 

What does tlieiiaiD9*ig»ify? 93 

298. Who WAS the chief artist engaged in ita decoration f 93 

399. Describethestalueoflhegoddess 93 

500. WliataobjecC vaswiutpluredoD thefrieuof tbeFarChenon; .. 93 

[What part ■ofamirthitL'ctQialcompoaitioiiU the /rieM?] 

501. What court of juatice did Atheoa found, and what port did ah* 

takeinit? 9* 

SOS. What Greek hero wu tried br this court, and with what 

reaultf 94 

803. How waiAiheDsaaaodaladmthHephKBtua? 94 

804. WluitlhingBwei«saci-edtoAtJiai«7 94 

805. What -were her chief titlBs 94 

808. What doee-PafiidminBigiiifyf 94 

SOT. Waa then more thiu-oiiesudt, and where? 94 

808. RelatalheoiiginofthecbiefFalkKiium 95 

S09. How did it d«cend from eartli to heaven r 95 

Jiff. What w»t it preserred, and irhtl vu Oie y^"^ MJnibitai 
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311. What Greek heroes adzed it, and how. did it find its wa7 to 

Athens? 95 

312. What other cities claimed its possession ? 95 

313. How is Athena represented? 95 

314. What was the JEgis f What was its chief ornament ? . . . . 95 

315. To whom did it properly belong ? 95 

316. How is it described bj Homer? 96 

317. What was Jfihtfroa's rank at Rome? 96 

318. Where was her chief temple ? What others had she ? . . . . 96 

319. When was her festival celebrated ? 96 



CHAPTER XIL 

320. What was the Roman name of ^«sf 97 

821. Who were his parents, and what was his rank among the gods? 97 

322. What was his character? .. .. 97 

323. To what deity was he most opposed? 97 

324. How does Hom^ represent the two as coming into conflict ? . . 98 

825. Who were the AloidcBf How did they treat Ares? Who 

rescued him? 98 

826. How did they attempt to besiege Olympus, and who slew them ? 99 

827. On what occasion did Ares contend with Hei'cules, and with 

what result? 99 

328. Which of the goddesses did Ares love? 99 

829. Who was Adonis f What goddesses loved him, and how did 

Zens decide between them ? 99 

830. How did Adonis perish, and what was his lot after death ? . . 99 

331. Of what crime was Ares accused by Poseidon, and with what 

result? 99 

332. Relate the transformation of iiiec^r^on 100 

833. Tell the story of Pandion, Tereus, Procne, Philomela, and 

/ify5, and their transformations « 100 

834. Which were the chief temples of Mars at Rome ? 101 

335. Who were the /S'a/tt? Describe their dress 101 

836. What were the Jnctfia? 101 

337. When was the festival of Mars? 101 

838. What month was named from him ? 101 

839. What was his relation to the Roman people? 101 

840. Tell the story of the birth of Momtdta and Bemus 101 
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858. B; whm, and how wa> he lint brought up ? lotil 

854. What tmufbnnatlDii did be Dudei^Ok and who bad then the 

chai^ofhimT lu* 

855. How were the njmpha rewarded ? IM 

356. Who drOTfl KonyBos mad 7 104 

357. To what conntria did ha wander, and what benefit* did be 

confar on their inhabitanta? 104 

35B. To what part of Europe did be return, and who opposed him 

there? IM 

359. Hdw did the god esrspe, and wl at became of biioompanioniF KM 

360. DeBcribe the Soiyrs 105 

^61. Who was AfeniH, and how coDDeded with DioDTBoa? ., ,. 105 

362. How waa be forced to prophesy? 105 

363. Who were the Favua, and how represented? 105 

364. What artiat made a lamona Satyr? 105 

865. WhatwAS tbe&teofZycui^us? 105 

366. Whither did DlonyfualinaUy return? 106 

867. On what mountain were bia orgiea celebrated ? 106 

868. What wen the nama of his female worahlppeis ? 106 

860. What king now reaisled the god, and what waa hia &ta? .. 106-7 

370. How waa DlODirBus received St Ai^os ? 107 

371. Helate the adventures of Dionysus on hii voyme to Nams . . 107 
Sra. Wiom did he find there, and mait^l \'«, 
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C73. What was the origin of the constellation Corona Borealia f .. 107 

374. Who was Midas f How did he treat Sileniu ? 108 

375. What was his fatal reward, and how did he get rid of it ? 

What was Poc/o/tisf 108 

876. How did Midas entrap a Satyr? 109 

877. Belate the story of Icarius, Erigone, and McBra, and their 

transformations 109 

878. What was the ^^fnbnta, and where ohserved? 109 

379. Who were the Minyeides ? Name them 109 

880. How, and why were they transformed ? 109 

381. Name a son of Dionysus and Ariadne 109 

382. What was the final home of Dionysus ? 109 

383. Under what name was his mother deified ? 109 

384. What attributes had Dionysus in common with Apollo ? . . . . 110 
885. What were Osct/fo'f What was their supposed power ? .. .. 110 

386. What was the 2>ft^2^ram&f 110 

387. Explain the connection of the Greek drama with the worship of 

Dionysus 110 

388. Mention the names of his festivals 110 

889. Under what epithets was he worshipped ? 110 

Describe the origin and spread of his worship 110 

891. What animal formed his chief sacrifice ? 110 

392. What plants and animals were sacred to him ? What bird did 

he hate? 110 

393. In what various forms is he represented ? 110 

394. What were the thyrsus and the cantharus f 110 

395. Which of his statues was most celebrated? Who was the 

sculptor of it ? 110 

396. How is Dionysus represented on coins ? 110 

CHAPTER XIV. 

897. What was the Roman name of i?(?pA^5^f 

What were his attributes ? 

398. Whose son was he, and what was his appearance 

399. How was he treated by his father ? 

400. By whom and where was he brought up? 

401. After how long did he return to Olympus? 

402. Why, and how, was he again expelled ? On what island did he 

fiJl? 112 
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40t« WhowMiPo^ga^kdmuaf .119 

410. Tell tha atorj of ilcii and 6^a28toa * .. .. .. IIS 

4U« BdatetheadTeatoveiofUlyaieswiihPioIyphemaB .. «. .. 11$. 

418. Why dlid the Cydopa bbj that Nobody pat out his eye ?. . .. 118 

418. What other hero saw PolTphemns diartly afterwirdi f . « . . 114; 

414» Kama the fdlow-worfcmfln ^ Pdyphemoa .. .. .. 114 

415. What worin did they eieeatfl^ and with whom? 114 

410. Whfttara Cyohpoan Walbf and where are thej fimnd f ** «* 114 

417* Kama some ohic^specisiens of the handicraft of Hephttetna «• lift. 

418* Whose wift was Hamoniokt What &tal mani^^ gifta did 

8hereod?e? .. .. .. «. .. .» .. • 115 

419. Relate the transfonnation of her hnsband and herself .» .. 115 

420. To whom did the necklace and robe descend? 115 

421. WhowasJSirtp^fe? 115 

422. Relate the fate of .impAtiaraus 115-16 

423. Who was ulfcffkron ? 116 

424. How did he execute his father's injunctions ? 116 

425. In what form did the curse descend on him ? 116 

426. To whom did he transfer the fatal gifts? 116 

427* Who was CaUirrlioej and how did she obtain them ? 116 

428. By whom was Alcmseon killed ? 116 

429. Who were teaman and .^ImpAo^erttsf 116 

430. How did they avenge their father's death ? 116 

431. Where did they finally settle? 117 

432. What became of the fatal necklace? 117 

433. Relate the story of Pandbra 117 

434. With what purpose was she foimed, and how was she endowed ? 117 

435. Who received her, and with what result? 117 

436. Who were the wives of Hephaestus ? 118 

437. "How did he avenge himself on Ares and Aphrodite? .. .. 118 
4^^. jATameaome of the children o{ILe9hsia\\i& ^'^^ 
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439. To whose care was ^r0C^^A«tfs committed? .. 118 

440. What became of his guardians ? .. .. 118 

441. How did he become king of Athens ? 118 

442. Whom did he marry, and who was his son ? 118 

443. Under what name was he placed among the stars, and why ? . . 118 

444. How was he honoured after death ? 118 

445. What was his temple at Athens called ? 118 

446. What sanctuaries did it contain ? 118 

447. Relate the story of Cactfs and Hercules 118-19 

448. Who was CcBCulust What city did he build? 119 

449. Where was the favourite abode of Hephsstus ? 119 

450. Where else was he worshipped, and with whom ? 119 

451. With whom was Fu/coii worshipped at Rome? 119 

452. Where did his temple stand ? 119 

453. What other famous t^nple had he ? Who were its guardians, 

and how did they behave ? 119 

454. When was the Ftt/cano/ui celebrated? .. 119 

455. What season did the festival mark? 119 



CHAPTER XV. 

456. To what Roman deity did the Greek Aphrodite correspond? .. 120 

457. Mention the different accounts of her parentage 120 

458. What is the feyourite legend of her birth? ..120 

459. At what spots on earth did she first appear ? 120 

460. Who were her attendants and teachers ? 121 

461. What signs followed her presence? 121 

462. How is she described by Virgil? 121 

463. How was she received at Olympus? 121 

464. Why was she wedded to HephsMtus? 121 

465. Who were her lovers among the gods ? 121 

Who among mortals ? 121 

466. Describe the celebration of the .^(fonia 121-22 

467. What oriental ceremonies do they resemble ? 122 

468. Relate the story of Pj/^ma/um 122 

469. What was the (7<f5^ of Aphrodite ? 122 

470. How were the Graces called in Greek ? Name them .. .. 122 

471. Name other attendants of the goddess .. *. ., .. .. 123 
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472. Mentioa soma of Aphrodite's i^ildren 

A73. Vibai via Ihe Gumliaaiaeot Cupid f 

474. Give the different accounte of Mb parentBg« 193' 

475. How is he repreaented ? iW. 

476. Whetpoweraarentlnbiited toiiiin? lU' 

477. Deecribe thedifTerent prop^ctieiDf hiiHTOwi 1S4 ' 

478. Who were hii companiona 7 

479. Eelatfl the l^nd of Cupid nnd Psyche 124-SS'i 

480. Of what is PsycAff the personification ? 134 

481 . Where and when wu the Erotia ael«brated ? 

482. Whowa.Ai{n-M? IBS' 

489. Tell the atoiy af HermapliTaiitat 

484. Of what wu flVmm the deity ? , 

485. Whataci»DDtBBi«giveiiofhiBpu(Btag«? I3fl 

455. RelaU the legend of H jmen and the Attic Duiden 

4B7. Mention soother account of Hfinen IIS 

456. HowubeEaidtobave lout his roEoeF 

489. Who wa* Friapns ? Where and when wai he bom 7 Why wi 

he ugly? lao 

490. What was his Bunianie, and whence derived ? 12S 

491. Where waa he chiefly woiBhipped? IS6 

492. Inirhat form and of what colour were hiiunagea? IS7 

493. What epithet is hence applied to him? 13T 

494. What were the oSeringe made to him 7 127 

495. Ofwhatpeoplawa«£f^akmg7 127 

496. For what was he ftnMQii r 1S7 

497. Bywhom wasbeoyereome? 127 

498. What mountain receiTed his name, and whj7 137 

499. Who wen the parents of .fSiwatf 1S7 

500. How waa he related to the royal taouee of Troj 7 .. .. . 

601. WbatcslamitTbd'd.4n<^>»sf . 

60S. How waa be rocoed from the flames of Troy r 

503. Where was ha buried, and at what dty was be wor8hIpped7 , 

604. Wbatwerethe&Fonriteresortsof A|*rodite7.. .. „ .. 127 

605. Name her shrines in Cypro* 

SOS. Where washer ranctuary at Rome? 

607. Mention the chief epithets of Tsins 127 

SOS. WlBteipbnaHonia given ot her «feCc*io,^ 128 

BO. ffiat offering did a trida make to ti^io4\tel Vl^ 
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510. Kelate the legend of the Cbma ^^entctfs 128 

511. Tell the story of i?m> and ZeaTufer 128 

512. What was the oriental name of Aphrodite? .. .. .. 128 

513. What were her chief epithets? 128 

514. How is that of F«nt<s Ftc^rCr famous? 128 

515. What Roman house claimed descent from Venus, and how ? .. 128 

516. What animals and plants were sacred to her? .. 128 

517. What is the legend of the /yno?? 128 130 

518. What sacri^ces were offered to the goddess? 128 



CHAPTER XVI. 

519. Name the chief rural divinities 129 

520. Whose son was Pan ? How is he represented ? 129 

521. How was he received at Olympus ? 129 

522. What was his power on earth ? 129 

523. Mention a celebrated instance 130 

524. What English word is derived hence ? 130 

525. What were Pan's other attributes? 130 

526. Relate the story of DqpAnis 130 

527. What was the Syrinx f Tell the legend of its invention . . . . 130 

528. Relate the transformation of P%s 130 

529. In what country was Pan chiefly worshipped ? 131 

530. What was the relation of that district to the rest of Greece ? . . 131 

531. How did the Arcadian hunters treat their patron deity? .. .. 131 

532. What abodes and resorts did Pan affect ? What were his habits ? 131 

[Mention a &mous grotto of Pan in Palestine, with its former 
and later name. — Ans. : Fanium, a source of the Jordan, 
formerly Dan, afterwards CcBsarea FhUippiJ] 

533. How is Pan represented ? 131 

534. What Roman deity answers to Pan ?. . .. 131 

535. What were his twofold attributes ? 131 

536. Where were his chief sanctuaries ? 131 

537. What and where were LyccBus and LvcretiliSf and how con- 

nected with Pan and Faunus ? 131 

538. Who was Fauna f Under what title was she worshipped? 

What was the chief feature of her mysteries ? . . 132 

539. How were the Fauns represented? To what Greek beings did 

they answer? .. .. 132 
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. itO. Wko Wis Luptrcaal Where was )ub temple? 

Ml. What was the i^hief ceremoDj- observed nt the ZMpercalia I 
S41. Wto WIS Paleit What via the deitj'l Biipposed mnnKtioa 



M. What was the £;uui OrCo^ f 

61S. Who WM Pomona ? Who were her lovers ? 

^M• Tdl [he ilorj fit SSviBaa and Ci/pariaaia 

S4T. Bdate the tTanaformation of Pioui 

MS. Wbat were the attributes of Vertumnus t 

M9. How did he win FomonB? . 

650. How were the two repreEenled in the Paatheon at Rome? 
HI. In what diSefeat characters wag Fenmia regarded? V/hers w 

herihriue? 

S53. Tei] thestorj of ^oni luid Zephym 

Ki. Wbat wa« the Greek Dame of Flora 7 . 

ItH. Who introduced her worship at Eome ? 

555. Mune tome rami diTioltieB peouller to the Romans . , 

556. Relate the legend of .Anna Peramo 

657. What wete the sttribnta of S^th, Setia, Semonia, BobigM, 

andCWtna* 

558. Who was ^j*ria » 

What were her relaKons with NtiDU PompUine ? . . . . 
659. Who were Pwumnwi and PifummMf 



CHAPTEB XVn. 

S60. W1ian>ai]WM.<fiUuif 135 

581, Where was hii dwelling 7 135 

562. How did he keep the winds? 135 

563. TowhomdidhooncogiTethen), and with what ratuit? ,. ., 135 

664. For what goddess, and aguust whom, did he also let Uion loose? 13S 

665. Who WBS Jurora r Who was her husband ? 136 

666. What was her Greek name? 138 

667. Tell the irtory of CiipSoftis and Aurora? 18S 

668. Who wai TtiAonus * 137 

669. Wlist boon did Anroia obtain for him ? ,, 137 

fra Inla what washe tiaueCormeif ^^^ 
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671. What children had Aurora? 137 

572. Name the four principal Winds 137 

573. Descrihe 2<9pAyni8. What was his progeny ? 137 

574. Name the wife and children of ^ordos 137 

575. Of what ooontry was PAm«us king ? 137 

576. For what crime was he punished, and how? 137 

577. How was he deliyered, and hy whom ? 138 

578. What became at lart of him and his sous? 138 

579. Who were the parents of J?t<mo/|ptts f 138 

580. How was his life preserved ? 138 

581. Bdate his wanderings. Where did he finally settle ? . . . . 138 

582. What mysteries did he found, and whose priest did he become ? 138 

583. What was his end, and how was his death avenged ? 139 

584. What quality had the wmd^o^f 139 

585. What did the Romans call it? 139 

586. Whence was Ztjps named ? 139 

587. Who was AttrcBa f What did she become in the heavens ? . . 139 

588. Explain the several names Hesperus^ ffeosphorua, Ludfer^ and 

Ve^oer 139 

589. Describe the Harpies. Who were their parents ? 139 

590. What did they personify? 139 

591. Who was Pandareoa 1 Name his daughters 140 

592. Belate the crime and transformation of Aidon 140 

593. What became of her sisters ? 140 

594. Name the principal Harpies 140 

595. Who else bore the epithet AiUopoiu f What does it signify ? . . 140 

596. Describe the winds named Aquilo, Ibvonvus, Vultumu8f Canms, 

lapyx, and Africus, naming the Greek winds to which they 
severally correspond 140 



CHAPTER XVm. 

597. What kind of deities were the ifyjnpAs f 141 

598. What were their chief powers ? 141 

599. Distinguish the two classes of them 141 

600. Name the subdivisions of the First Class? 142 

eOl. Wio were the Oceanidesf 142 

602. What was the Greek conception of Ooeanus ? •• .. .. .. 142 

CLASS. HYTH. 8 
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eu3. Hoir was the muDe gTutuall; eitended? 

60*. Where did the hcHvenly bodies rise and Kt? 

■»05, Whence d[d all thurivm spring f 

606. Whno were theabodeioflhsdead? 

e07. Who, BBdhuwrnnnj were the fferffiauy 

nOS. How ue thrii hauuts deeciibed bj Homer ? 

809. Kelule the>torjof.iIpAeiHBnd JreUiua 

810. What foundation [b there for the legend? 

eil. Who were the i'o(a™ifeji» 

613. Give eimnples of their epwifia namei 

613. WherewosUwriTer/amBnuaJ 

614. WhencediJitobtain themime? 

615. WhntwaslhaDop'iMpAonflf 

616. Whei-e w»a the Aumiaatl 

617. [a whoje service were its njTuphsf 

618. Who were the ^■aKBfeJ » 

619. With whit superior deities are tiic; oUta cannect«d ? 

620. What wu thechttacter of tbreit CTinphaf 

621. Who weretheOtj'atfcsandffonKiin^adBs? 

632. What waa the duration if thai life? . 

833. Who were the Jfetoijsf , 

62*. To whateouutiydidlree-ujTnphBpartdoolarly belong? .. 
625. Vi bat is the SsooadCStw^ If Smplut . 

' BiS. Whoverethelfi/aeidtsf Name than . 

637. Whence wsre the ifelicsis named? What waa their office ? , 

628, Who were the CameikE? , 

629, WhencewaatheirworEbipialroduced? 

630, Who wss the chief of them, and whatvru herGreA nuiK 

Where was her temple , 

631, WhoWBsEeanderf Where wu he worahipped ? .. 

632, What washisconnactionwiththeoriginofEome? 

633, WhatsacriGces were offered to the UTinpba? .. 

634, WhataortofehriDeshadlhcjr? 

69G, Sow are thef represented b; artiata and poela? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

636. To which nation are the jETotise^^ Grocb peculiar? 145 

637. Name the chief classes of them 145 

638. Who were the Manes, and how worshipped ? 145 

639. What was the Par^to^ici? 145 

640. What ohlations were offered to the Manes, and where ? . . 145 
641.. When was the J'mi/ui celebrated? 145 

And witli what ceremonies ? 145 

642. What were the Lemures, and what their functions ? . . . . 145 

643. What other name had the X^mtirtia ? 146 

644. When, and how, was it celebrated? 146 

645. Explain the proverb, Mense Maio make nvbeni 146 

646. With what ceremonies were the Lemures propitiated? .. .. 146 

647. Who were the Xar^s and Pww^es? ' 146 

648. What twofold worship was paid to them ? 146 

649. By whom were their images introduced into Italy? 146 

650. How were they connected wiUi fiunilies ? 146 

651. What was the image of the domestic Lar? 146 

652. Where was it kept, and how was it worshipped ? 146 

653. Explam the word pa^«//a 146 

654. When were the offerings made to the Lar? 146 

655. What marriage custom was observed in honour of the Lar ? . . 146 

656. Was the Lar removeable? 146 

657. What is the singular of Pena^fls? 14C 

658. To which of the superior gods was the name applied ? . . 146-47 

659. Where was the public shrine of the Lares and Penates ? . . . . 147 

660. Where was their private altar? 147 

661. How were they worshipped at table? 147 

662. How in connection with a journey ? 147' 

663. Distinguish between Genii and Dcemons 147 

664. How were the (?«nif conceived of? 147 

665. On what occasions were they worshipped ? 147 

666. How are they represented in art ? 147 

667. What was the office of Damons f 147 

668. What their numbers, and their dwelling-place ? 147 

669. How were they connected with individuals ? 147 

670. What was their supposed origin ? 147 



CTt. WkHMDWHAnMBf ynowmAmaiaf 149 

6TS. Wbf Ud wb«re was Zbnne impriuned ? .• 148 

•78. BmrdidZniobtaiaiucenuihei'? 1«S 

074. What m bv doom, uvl hei iDJkat's ? 14S 

67St Bnr oQd by whcni wen ibey rauued 7 14B-4S 

mt.VhowaPoli/dectait How did he traat DooaS ? 14fl 

<T7. On wliBtidTeiiCiindidkeMndPgrseiib! 149 

C7B. Who were the (Tmci f Nametbem U9 

678, Whit>iervicedldPer<eiucomp*llhnitanaikrU»,iadbowf 14^ 

MO. Whit gifu did Iha hero ohlain? 140' 

B81. WheMdidCheGorgoutliTe? I4V 

US. DasOn mdnarae Uiem 149 

US. Eov did Perseus kill Uediua ; 149 

684. Whatcmturestprang ftvm her bleod? 149 

Ul Whither did Penena then proceed? ISO 

US, Re] ate tbe Btmy of Cfphmi, Caaiiiipea, and Andmnuda . . . . 150 

687. WliywaaAndromedarefuaeiitoPerseufiinniarriage? .. .. 160 

688. WhiitvengeancedidhfltaltooDtlwwedduig-daj? 150 

689. Whom did PeraeuBTiaitneit? 150 

690. What »rt of life did the Hfperboreuuavoyr Explain tbia. ,. 150 

691. WbowB«^(iU» 150 

69Z. HowdidPerseuspuuishhiBlDhospitalit}? 150 

«93. What relation has tbe &bla to gn^nphr; 150 

. 694. What atate of things didPerEeuifind DO hit ntorn to SoiphiH? 160 

695. Haw did he paniih Poljdectea ? 150 

696. How did he reward DictjB 7 150 

697. Howdidhediapoeeof biimagiccquipaMata? 151 

698. WhatbecaniBofMeiiuBa'abMdr 161 

699. WhatbappeiiEdonbiBretnintoArgw? 151 

700. Ho* waa the orwle fnlfilled ? 151 

701. WherewflaAoriBinflbnriBd? 151 

70S. What exchangr of territory did Psseni make, uid with whom 7 151 

703. Whatdtieadid hefiiDiidin Ai^oliiT 151 

704. WW waa Mb goal trasaformatioD ? 151 

705. It^aharcd thiihonouiwltibbiml 151 
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CHAPTER XXL 

QUXST. FAOl 

706. What iB the Greek form of iSr^cufos f 152 

707. What is his patronypiic, and whence deriyed? 152 

708. Describe his parentage, and trace his descent fix)m Perseus .. 152 

709. How did Amphitryon obtain Alcmene for his wife? 153 

710. What lot did Zeus assign his son ? 153 

711. How was he outwitted by Hera? 153 

712. Who was Eurystkeusf 153 

713. How did Hera attempt to destroy the infimt Hercules ? . . . . 154 

714. Who were the youth*8 instructors? 154 

715. How did he treat his teacher of music? 154 

716. To what banishment did this act consign him ? . . 154 

717. While in this condition, how did he show his prowess ? . . . . 154 

718. What trophy did he gain and wear? 154 

719. Who was Erginus f What yoke had he imposed on Creon f . . 154 

720. How did Hercules free the latter? 154 

721. What relative did Hercules lose in this battle? 154 

722. What reward did Creon giv« him? 154 

723. What presents did the gods make him ? 154 

724. What crime did he commit in his madness? 154-55 

725. Who purified him ? 155 

726. By whom was he commanded to serve Eurystheus ? 155 

For how long, and for what reward ? 165 

727. Explain the Par^r^a of Hercules 155 

728. What was the ^Vrs^Xoftotir of Hercules? 155 

729. What was its effect upon Eurystheus? 155 

730. What was his iSfeoondXaftour? 155 

731. Describe the X^mean JJ^d^a 155 

732. By whose aid did Hercules conquer? 155 

733. How did he dispose of the immortal head ? 155 

734. What use did he make of the Hydra's bile ? 155 

735. What relation was lolaus to Hercules? 156 

736. Mention other proo& of his friendship ^ .. 156 

737. How did Eurystheus cavil at this exploit ? 156 

738. What was the TAtftfZo&otcr of Hercules? 156 

739. What danger did he incur thereby? .. .. " 156 

740. VHiat yna his Fourth Labour? .. 156 
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741. What minor exploit was connected with it? «. 156 

742. What disaster arose out of it? 157 

743. To whom did Chiron transfer his immortality? 157 

How was he honoured after death ? 157 

744. What was the J^tA Xa5oir of Hercules ? 157 

745. How was he douhly cheated of his reward ? 157 

746. Who was Fhylsusf How did has fiither treat him ? .. ..157 

747. What was the /Stx^AXa&our of Hercules? 157 

748. Deacxihe ihe StymphcUides 157 

749. Whence did they receive their name ? 157 

750. How did Hercules oyeroome them ? 157 

751. What was hi8iSirc«i^Xa6our? 158 

752. What was the Cretan hull? 158 

753. How did Hercules dispose of it? 158 

754. What was his ^^AM Za6our? 158 

755. Distinguish this Diomedes from another of the same name .. 158 

756. Whowas-4W«n«? What was his fate ? 158 

757. By what town was he commemorated ? .. 158 

758. How did Hercules punish Diomedes ? 158 

759. What became of the mares ? .' 158 

760. What was the iftn^AZodour of Hercules? 158 

761. Describe the ^mazon5 and their habits 158 

762. Of what was Hippolyte's girdle a sign? 158 

763. Who desired to possess it? 158 

764. How did Hercules yisit her court ? 158 

765. Who stirred up a fight, and with what result? .. 158 

766. Who were (7a/als and Z?^es? What was their fiite? .. ..159 
IQT, y^^how<!Xt Agathyrma^ GeUmuSjixA Scythes^ 159 

[Explain these as ethnic names]. 

768. What city did Hercules visit on his return ? 159 

769. How did Laomedon obtain his divine horses ? 159 

770. How did Laomedon cheat Hercules? .. .. 159 

771. Tell the story of (7anyme<fe3 159 

Under what form was he placed among the stars ? 159 

772. What was the TenMZa6oMr of Hercules? 159 

773. Describe Geryon and his parentage 159 

774. How was his dwelling named ? 159 

[What place is supposed to be meant? — A]SB, Gades, CacUz,"] 
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775. Why were the PUkars of Bercuks so called? 159 

776. Mention their ancient and their modem names 159 

777. How did Hercules reach Erythia? 160 

778. Whither did he first bring the oxen? 160 

779. Describe his route home 160 

780. How long did these ten labours occupy? .. .. 160 

781. Why were two more still required ? 160 

782. What was the J^/0O0n^Za6ourf 160 

[Compare the questions relating to page 21.] 

788. How does ^^ appear in the story? 160 

784. What became of the golden apples ? 160 

785. What was the Tioelfth Labour of Hercules ? 161 

786. Who escorted him to the realms of Hades? 161 

787. Whom did he deliver thence? .... 161 

788. How was his task accomplished ? .. 161 

789. Whither did he now return ? 161 

790. How did he reward lolaus? 161 

791. Whom did he next seek in marriage? 161 

792. How did he win and lose her? 161 

793. Who was ipMus? What was his fate ? 161 

794. By whom was Hercules purified ? 161 

795. Relate his contest with Apollo 161-62 

796. To whose service was h^ now consigned ? 162 

797. Explain the phrase <' Alcides with the distaff*' 162 

798. What exploits varied the dalliance of Hercules with Omphale? . . 162 

799. How did he take vengeance on Laomedon ? .. 162 

800. To whom did he give Hesione ? .. .. 162 

801. Who was their sou? 162 

802. Belate the hero's quarrel with JSTurjiT/Ty/tis 162 

808. How did Hercules punish Augeas? .. 162 

804. Who was Nekus f How did he offend Hercules ? 162 

805. What revenge did the latter take? 163 

806. What was his next act of vengeance? 163 

807. Whom did he now marry, and what famous son had he ? . . . . 163 

808. Relate his courtship of D&amra, and his battle with AchehUs . . 163 

809. What was the Comucoptaf 163 

810. Relate the victory of Hercules over ^filaeus 163 

811. Tell the story of the Pygmies and cranes 163 
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812. How did HarcnkitrMt the little people? 163 

813. For what was he again biiiiihed? 164 

814. Relate the death of the Centaur jaTeiMs 164 

815. How was he arenged ? 164 

816. Describe the death of Hercules 165 

817. How was he deified, and who became his wife in Olympus ? .. 165 

818. What was the power and oflSoe of ^«6tfr 165 

819. Under what name was she worshipped at Rome f 165 

820. What games did Hercules foond and reriTe? 165 

821. Tellthestorjof J9jgM^2»andher diild 165 

822. What was the child's name, and how was he honoured ? . . ..166 

823. Which is the finest statue of Hercules? 166 

Who was the artist? 166 

824. How was the hero worshipped at Rome ? 166 

825. How far did his worship extend ? 166 

826. How is he described bj Homer? 166 

827. Whidi of his exploits does YiigUoelehrate? 167 



CHAPTEB XXTT. 

828. Who were the parents of T^0U8? 168 

829. Where was he brought up? 168 

830. How did his mother send him to Athens ? 168 

831. Whose exploits did he imitate? 168 

832. Describe the outrages and punishment of P^r^pheieSf Swii, 

Sciran, and Frocntstei 169 

833. What enemy did Theseus find at Athens? 169 

834. How did his father receive him? 169 

835. What senrioe did Theseus soon render ? .. .. 169 

836. Whowasifmosf 170 

837. Relate the legend of Pasiphai and the Mmotaxur 1 70 

838. Tell the story of i>a?(fa/i« and /conwt 171 

839. How did the Athenians offend Minos? 171 

840. What penalty did he exact? , 171 

841. How did Theseus undertake to cast off the yoke? 172 

842. Who was Ariadne t How did she aid Theseus to kill the 

Minotaur? 172 

843. Where did he desert her, and who found her there ? .. .. ..173 
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844. What caused the death of j;gei]8? 172-73 

845. How is his name commemorated? .. .. .. 173 

846. Belate the war of Theseus with the Amazons 173 

847. Who was their queen, and who her son hj Theseus ? •• ..173 

848. Tell the story of P^(^ and i7t>7po/|^ 173 

849. In what other adventures had Theseus a share? 173 

850. What was the origm of his friendship for P«rtMo69f .. ..174 

851. Describe the battle of the Centaurs and Lapitha 174 

852. In what abduction did Pirithoiis aid Theseus ? 174 

853. In what mad adventure did Theseus join Pirithoiis? With 

what result to both? 174 

854. By whom was Helen rescued? 174 

855. How did Theseus lose his throne? .. 174 

856. Whither did he retii«, and how did he die ? 174 

857. What was his final resting-place? 174 



GHAFTEB XXIIL 

858. What was the title of Cosfor and Po//tM?f 175 

What was their patronymic, and whence derived ? 175 

859. What different natures had they? 175 

860. In what did each excel? 175 

861. In what expeditions did they share? 175 

862. Why were they regarded as twin-stars? 176 

863. Relate the fight of Pollux with ilmycus 176 

Also their quarrel with /dlaa and X^nc0U8 176 

864. How did Pollux share his brother's &te? 176 

865. How were the Dioscuri represented ? 177 

866. What was their power at sea ? 177 

867. By what signs were they known in heaven and earth ? . . . . 177 

868. Belate the legend of their appearance at Rome 177 



CHAPTEB XXIV. 

869. From whom was Jioson descended? 178 

870. Describe the family genealogy, and the steps by which Pelias 

became king 179 

871. By whom was Jason brought up ? .. .. «. 179 
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Sn> ReUtu fail rtturn to loldtu, and tlie stratagem of Pellai to g«t 

ridofhim 178 

tn. Tell the iAotj o( PJirvBa imd Htlle and Uie Qolden Fleece 179-80 

•74. niiBt Dune preserves & inemorul of HeUe ? ISO 

•7L Into whose paseuton did the Fleece come? ISO 

■T*. Where WM it kept, lUid how was it guarded? 180 

•TT. Whowaslhebnilderofthe^tfo* 180 

m> Eiplahi the word ArgonauU 1 BO 

911. How iDBUf were the;? Name the c-hief Dfthem .. .. IHO-81 

880. MentioD their adTeotures &t Zrmnoi aad %H«(S 181 

881. How was ifySn seized by the Kaiadfi? 181 

88S, Who was PAineiu ? How did he dincC them ? 181 

888. How did they paa the .f^p/tgaifes f 133 

884. Which of their number wen nut IcBt? 183 

885. BdhHihe stoTj of Anccsai Ig9 

886. What conditjons did £etes impuse on Jason ? 183 

887. Who was ifwtoa ? Howdid sheaid JaJWO? 183 

888. How did Medea efaeck her father's pnnuit? 183 

889. Why were the J%r;ian isimttj BO called ? 184 

890. Trace thefurtherfuuTBeofthe Argonauts? 184 

891. What bommeofiheCoI'liianpursuen? 184 

882. HowwnsCrelegiiarded? 185 

893. Relate the lfj;eiidor.Estiia . ■ 186 

894. Howdid JIe.ieaTeTeHEOlliemunlerof JBson? 185-8S 

895. Wluther4idJasoDaD[IMed<n remove? 186 

896. How.and nhy,ilidM«l>'anvFDgoherself on G(oi«»» .. ,. 188 

897. Relate the murder of her children 188 

898. What was the end of Meda and of Jtuon ? IBS 



CHAPTEE XZT. 

899. Name thebthsaDd tliacoantryof OijiA^Mt 187 

900. Whatkindofmnsiedidheijiiltivate? 187 

901. De«3ibe the effects of hla playing 187 

80a. How did he aid the Argonauts? 187 

903. Whomdidhemairy? 168 

904, BdattthtaoK of berixAih 188 

90S, EowdidOT^miieoaya'iaxtli&\au,'bist^ail .. .. \«%^n 
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QUHT. 'AOa 

906. What sort of life did he then lead? 189 

907. Describe the maimer of his death 189 

908. Where, and by whom, was he buried ? 189 

909. Relate the legend of his head and his lyre 189 

910. What poets have celebrated his story? 189 



CHAPTER XXVL 

911. Name the three chief subjects of 6^«ei TVc^^dy 190 

912. What religious principle pervades it? 190 

913. Mention the parentage and country of Cadmus 191 

914. Relate the story of ^urqpa .. .. 191 

915. In what countries did Agenor's sons settle ? 191 

916. How was Cadmus led to his home, and what dty did he 

found? 191 

917. Tell the legend of the dragon's teeth 191-92 

918. Who were the Sjpor^t and their families ? 192 

919. Who was the wife of Cadmus ? What &tal wedding gifts did 

she receive? 192 

920. Desciibe the misfortunes of their children 192 

921. Whither did Cadmus and Harmonia remove, and how were they 

transformed? 192 

922. Give the genealogy of G?(%i« 193 

923. How did Xa&d(icus become king of Thebes? 193 

What was his son's name ? 193 

924. Relate the story of iln^tqp^ and Dtrctf 193 

925. Who weTB Zethus and Amphionf 194 

926. How did they avenge their mother ? 124 

927. How did Amphion fortify Thebes? 194 

928. Who were the wives of Zethus and Amphion ? 194 

929. Where was Laius brought up, and how did he regain his 

throne? 194 

930. Relate the birth and exposure of (Edipus . . , 194-95 

931. Why was he so named? 195 

932. Where was he brought up, and how came he to fulfil the 

oracle? 195 

933. Describe the iSjpAtfkr. What was its origin? 195 

934. Tell the story of its riddle and its destruction 195-96 

935. How was the crime of (Edipus revealed ? 196 
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M6. Whatwoa thefoteof Jocasteanahuownf 196 

987. WhitliE? did he wander, nndhov was lie puriBed? 19S 



9S0. How did tliFj quarrel about Ibe thCDDe ! 197 

'MO. Describe the fipeditian of the " Seven agsioit Thebei " . . . . 197 

Ml. WhowasthesolBSurdTor; Haw did he esrape 7 197 

MS. Wbowas Creonf Namehlasoa 197 

■ MB. Rekte llie Btarj of iind'yotw 197 

M4. Describe the WBT of the i:ji^ni 197 

(is. WbatiitbeeadofthemjthicallaleDfTbebu? 197 

CHAPTEE XSVn. 

Mtf. Gire the genealogy of Pe/opi 

MT. How did he obtain his iiors sAouiifo- ? 

Ms, Who nu his wife, and how did he win ber ? 

' MS. Whstkiagdam did he alio obtain? 

•SO. Who was ifyrtiha f How waa he treated by Pelaps ? . . 
' 951. What effect bad hiidjing curse f 

952. Wliatccoutdlationdidhebeooins? 300 

953. Where did Pelopa fix bianudence? 200 

954. How waa he comnHDioralcdaAer death? 200 

955. Vlio vtre da-yrij^u*, Mreia, aod UigttUsf 200 

958. Of what citj did Atrena become long? 200 

957. Whom did he many? folate her former history 200 

958. Who were J^onutniKin and Jfnwfauit 201 

959. Why werclhey called ^™ia» 201 

960. How did a quarrel ariie betweeo Atreua and Thyealea ? . . . . 201 

961. What attempt (UdThyeiteaiDake on tbe life of AticDS, and with 

whatresult? 201 

962. What boTiiblereTenge did Atnut take? 201 

963. Eiplain the [Jmue a" Tbyestsan banquet" .. 201 

964. How was the crime pnaisbed? 201 

965. Whose court did AtreuB Tisit, and whom didhe murry there?.. 201 
666. Whose dsugblsr waa ahe supposed to be, and nhose waa she in 

reality? 201 

SST, Who waa^iriitAiu? 201 

968. On what mission waa he seat by Atreus, and with what lea^lt ? 201 

OeS, What was the end of PeUfptal "iSiV 
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CHAPTEB XXVni. 

QUBSr. PAOS 

970. Who was the most &moTi8 king of Troy? 202 

971. Who was Dardanusf Trace his migiations 203 

972. What city did he found, and who gave him the site ? . . . . 203 

973. Who was the founder of Tioy ? Whose son was he ? . . . . 203 

974. For what was ^rtcA^Aontifsfiunous? 203 

975. Name the sons of Tros 203 

976. For what was Ilns famous? Who was his son? 203 

977. What renowned descendant had .issoroctis? 203 

978. Who was ^ofiymed^s ? 203 

979. Who were the children of Laomedon ? 203 

980. What was Priam's first name? Why was it changed ? .. .. 204 

981. Who were his two wives ? 204 

982. Name his principal children by Hecuba 204 

983. What was the cause of the Tro/an T^Porf 204 

984. Mention the first ground of quarrel between the Trojans and 

the Greeks 204 

9BS, Who was ffelenf Who was her husband? 204* 

986. What oath did her suitors take? 204 

987. Who advised this course, and what was his reward ? . . . . 204 

988. Relate the courting and wedding of PtffM^qpe 204 

989. How did Ulysses try to stay m Ithaca? 205 

990. Who detected his trick, and by what means ? 205 

991. Where was Achilles at this time, and under what name ? . . 206 

992. How did Ulysses detect his disguise ? 206 

993. What embassy was sent to Troy ? 206 

994. Who were iln^^nor and iin^'mocAttt f 206 

995. Name tbe principal Greek heroes who took part in the Trojan 

War 206-7 

996. Whojoined them at a later period? 207 

997. Explain the names Pyrrhus and NeqpMemnu 207-8 

998. Name the principal defenders of Troy 208 

999. By what names does Homer describe the Greeks? 208 

1000. Where did the expedition assemble? 208 

1001. How was it delayed? 208 

1002. Where, and why was Philoctetes left behind? 209 

1003. Relate the fiill of Pro<Mt2aK(8 209 

1004. Haw, and where wai he wonhipped? 209 
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, IMS. ■WTiBtoonrsB did the war lake? 

}006. HowdidthegodgnhsreiDit? 

:iO07. Howdid£iieasjoiaiii tlievsr? 

J008. On vhai acctuiooi wu he rsecued by deltiea ? 

I0D9. Give other etamptea of such reacue 

' 1010. What gods did Uamtiet wound? 

i 1011. Relate the qmnti of AgamfmooQ sod AohQlra 2ID-11 

1 1013. Whst boon did Thetieobtuin from Zeui 

13013. Haw did Achiltes at W relent? 

1 1014. Relate the death cf Fatrodia, Dud the oontest for his body 
1015. WTiat herohadhefirstslain? 

' 1018. How wiuAdiilla equipped tor b»ttlc? 211 

1 1017. Relate his (irtt ciploiu, and Hector's deaOi 

> 1018. How nas he induced to give up the body? 

'1019. Describe theecopeofHomer's/rkHf 

^ 1020. What was the Tate of Fenthiaileii and of Thsrsites f 

ll021. Tellthaatoryof JWi/rfonaand J'o/i/'niwitor 

1023. How wu AchUlei ilaia and burled? 

1023. What was Wb condition after drath? 

1024. WhownairaDiolaledathistomb? 

1035. l!el ate tlie contest for his anna, and tlte death of Ajoi . . 

1026. When™ waaPjrrAiu fetched, and ly whom? 

1087. flow was Philottetes recoi-crel? 

1025. Wliat service did Lerender to the Greeks? 

1029. Who was ffiiioiMi 214 

1080. To.whom was Helen now given? 

1031. Who wai her other Boitoi? What part did he take ? .. 

1032. Who carried off the PoffinKmnJ 214 

1033. Describe the stinlngem of tholFoodmAww 214 

1034. ReUtethei.torjofZnoco(Sn 2 

1035. Relate tlis capture ol'TrD^, and the death of Friam . . ..2 

lOSS-Wto-waa Cassandra? tlow Wflfl ib« taken ? 2 

1037. Whatwasthefateo/ZJrfpio&ust 2 

103S. W}iawasJni;>vmi)cA«» To whose lot did she M ? .. .. 2 

1039. UentiantbcnaioeaDdfaleofherBon 2 

1040. How many years were occupied by the Trojan War, and how 

manybytlierotumoftheQreekchieiWni? 3 

J(MJ. What wosthe"endotMene\aaBBiia'aATOl 1 

J042. W^t became of AntenorT 
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QUBBT. TAQM 

1043. What was the fate of Pofom^fes? 217 

[What inyentions are ascribed to him? — ^An8. Some letters 
of the alphabet, and chess]. 

1044. Relate the fate of the Ztfsatfr 4/007 217 

1045. Relate the Yow of /d(0m«n^U8, and its result 217 

1046. Where did he build a temple? 218 

1047. Where did he finally settle ? 218 

1048. Where did PA»/oc*e«es settle? 218 

1049. Mention the end of Jfedbn and of iln^'i(0cAu8 218 

1050. What lot did ^esfor enjoy? 218 

1051. Who were the sons of ^sculapius ? 218 

1052. What was their fate ? Who killed Ewrypylus i 218 

1053. Who surpassed the soothsayer Chalcas in his art ? 219 

1054. Where had the latter an oracle? 219 

1055. Relate the murder of Cassandra and Agamenmon 219 

1056. Who was Orestes f How was he saved ? . 219 

1057. How did he avenge his Other's death ? 219 

1058. What was his punishment for the matiidde? 220 

1059. How and where was he absolved ? 220 

1060. Relate his adventure in the Crimea 220 

1061. What extended kingdom did he gain? 220 

1062. Which way did Neoptolemus return, and why ? 220 

1063. Relate his quarrel with Orestes, and his death 220 

1064. Mention the ends of Helenus and Orestes 220-21 

1065. In what work are the wandeiings of Ulysses related ? . . . . 221 

What is his Greek name? 221 

1066. Whither was he first driven? and next? and next? .. ..221 

1067. Who were the I/>tophagif What plant is the htusf What 

power had it ? 221 

1068. What island did Ulysses visit next? 221 

1069. Relate his adventure with the Cyclops -221 

1070. Whose anger did he incur thereby ? 221 

[For his adventure with ^olus, see questions on p. 135.] 

1071. Who were the Losstrygonsf Name their dty and their king. 

How did they tieat Ulysses? 221 

1072. Where was u®(Ba? Who lived there? 221 

1073. What befel Ulysses and his companions there ? 221 

1074. Relate his visit to the realm of Hades 222 

1075. What prophecy did Tiresias give him? 222 
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1076. Rov Hi he miii the Siretu, mi pat Scylla end Ciaryi&i 223 
■1077, What fowl went happeDBi at Trinncnai ,. . 
107S, Hon di'il tllywa escape, BDii vhither? 

1079. How lung did he slsy with Cain"" ? 

1080. Howwaa he petmitted to depart ? 

1081. What w»«roMidon*«laitp«™cutioii? 

1082. At what place vat Uljssei cut on ibore ? ... 
tOS3, Who vere ila inhabitanta? Who was ITaiaicaa t . 

rwtiat well-linowa island is Sc/teria Boppoied to 

'■A.lC.,.;,..] 
JD84. WtiD were the kiQg and qtiMO of the islBiid ? .. 

lOi'.S. What rauied thediscoveryof Ulfsn? 

lOSa. How washecoDTeyedhome? 

1087. In what caudition did he liuii his family ? S2S 

lOeS. Who were the anitoni^ Penelope? 234 , 

USB. How didsbedeUf herchoiiB? 

1090. In what galae did UlyBWapqiear? 334 

1091. WhoncfflTedhimfirrt? Who juned him ? . . .. . 
1093. Relate hJB tictory orer the mlMre 

1093. What war followed? By whiMeiOd WMitsppoued? .. ..234 

1094. Tell tViertorj of Jrguj 224 

1095. Who waa rWcrgonus 225 

109B. By what accident did b«kiUUlf(Ni? 335 

1097, Wljere-wBalholiEraliuricd? .. ..334, 

109B. What was his diaraelerf 235 

HowiaherepresealediawoikflofwtF 235 

1099. What is farther told of Tel^nait 325 

1100. What is meant by the SpiiCjictot 325 

1101. Wherediditbeginandeod? 335 

L103. Now of the Trojans,— 

Vb^'heaamatAjitlphui, AkathOSs, Luaiici, mi Crtlaal 335 

1103. Whom and wliat did .^Wu ojtj with him ftom Troy? .. 326 

1104. How loDg did h« wander? 225 

1105. Kelst* the atory of Dido tod Carthage? 235.36 

[Wh«t hialorical element does it contain ?] 

1106. Girethelcgpiidary.andthetrae.etymoltigyofBjrin ,. ,.228 

1107. Who was Jiartolf Hnwdid Didoeacnpe him? 22S 

1108. mistotheraa!ODliliBEiTm-i!W4Ba.l.U 336 

1109. prh«ej»rthMlinmort»tod>iito^tSpiit "fi^ 
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QUKT PAOI 

1110. Trace the further course of iEneas 226 

1111. What happened to him in Sicily? 226 

1112. At what part of Italy did he land? 226 

1113. Who was the king? What alliance did iEoeas form with 

him? 226 

1114. Relate the wars with JWYitis and ifi?2r^^tu5 227 

1115. What was the end of JBneas? How was he worshipped ? .. 227 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

16. Describe the personifications of JETonotir and Valow 228 

17. What does P»e*a5 mean? What are her attributes ? .. ..228 

18. Who was i>tc^, and what her functions? 229 

19. Describe the worship of JfoJes^y at Athens and Rome .. .. 229 

20. Where was PiYy worshipped, and by what name? 229 

21. What were the Greek and Roman names of P^actf? .. .. 229 

22. Describe her statues at Athens, and her temple at Home . . . . 229 

23. How was she represented ? 229 

24. Where was the Temple of Concord built at Rome 229 

25. How was Concordia represented ? 229 

26. Mention the temples of Liberty at Rome 230 

27. What was, and is, her well-known symbol ? 230 

28. What was the Greek festival of Liberty ? 230 

29. Mention the Greek and Roman names of Fortune 230 

30. Describe her various symbols 230 

31. When was her worship introduced at Rome ? 230 

32. What cities possessed her oracles ? 230 

33. Who were the parents of Ftctory? ., .. 230 

34. What i« her Greek name? 230 

35. What celebrated Temple of Victory is extant ? 230 

36. How does she appear with other deities ? 230 

37. How is she represented ? 230-31 

38. Give the history of her temple at Rome 231 

39. Describe the personification of Jliicfe/tYj^ 231 

40. Who is said to have built her temple at Rome? 231 

41. Who was Atii Why was she driven from Olympus? .. .. 231 

42. What was Discord called in Greek and Latin ? 231 

43. Mention her parentage and her progeny .. .. 231. 
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llM.HawwMdMiifnMM7 231-33 

llU.inwwMr(N>Wir inatwerefaer«icrm<ffi7 333 

IIM. Whose dnuehter was ftar? 233 

1147. la what Greet CLtj had she staluM? 232 

1148. K'heie did her tanpleBtLucedxmOQ stand? 232 

1149. To nhiit kindred deiliei were temples built at itDme, aai b]r 
whOB* 233 

IIBO. Hot wm ITiMttttf wprttentfd ? 232 

1161. fiowtn* JEtwy perMDiReil by the-GrBcks andltomans?.. ,. 232 

ItSa. WlmludtW^fWBlnpte? 232 

115S. Vlaawns rsnnmtu.BDd what were his sTmbolB? 232 

IIH. WhOEet themupaDdiutitutHl the rtnni'na/fdf 232 

1165. Where was the publiDTeraiinns or Romo? 332 

11S«. WlwtWMltidgniScMMr SSS 

lin. Wlut MDCB «M (inm.'Kbm fl> CqAol n hdlb k *)* 

uduMlwraidT '.. SSI 



CHAPTBB TTT . 

115S, Who wa> JJcnnofforsonT What was his work ? 23S 

1159. or ohat fire did he form the Buc? 233 

1160. How does Lucin refer to him? 234 

1161. WhatwastheBnipusa* 234 

1162. What wei-etheJ^urmaraBdifDnRor^iTHaf 234 

1163. Who were the //afci/ma? 234 

1164. Relate the story oFCeyi and Alcjoae 234 

1165. WhatwasthePhceniif Hov toog did it live ? 234 

II63. Where were its hirth-place and it^borial-plBce? 235 

1167. Describe its borial-egg 235 

lies. UentioD threeother TeniioDsoftliestorf? 235 

1169. Whatislhemeaningofthe&hle? 235 

U70.'!imn<i1hfSer:en Wonders of the World 235-36 

1171. Who built the Creoijy™nirf» 23B 

1172. Deimbe the lT"a(fao/Ba6y/on. Who built them ? .. ,, 239 

1173. DesoriUthe rm!;j/6o/iJsta 236 

1174. Who wsi the artist of the itatoe oTZeas at Olympia? Whit 



t« materials 7 
117S. Why wia (he XoMotwm m oA^ca.t 
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i. WhenandbjBhomwwitbailt? 238 

r. Wbat was the CoIuKiw of Rhodes? 2M 

I. MeatiooUieDameBDddaleorUiaaitLjt S3B 

I. Whrt useful purpjse did it serre? 236 

), OoTT^ B comnion emr re^Kc^g it - . - ^ . . - - . . 336 

1. When aod hoir was it thrown dowD ? 237 

i. What became of the fragments? 237 

1. What ia the generic metuiitig of Cbli»nu ? 237 

I. Wbeooe did the Cbbueum at Rome derive its name? .. ,.237 
lies. What i> tba otberiiam« desoibing hs or^n and UK ? .. .. 337 
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AUm. town or. >;■■ 

AtHTTtiu, iSj. 



AdiCna, J9. 

AebfiUe, 140. 
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A«llD. 140, 
AeUSpDus, 140. 
JEatm. 56, ^s. ' 
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ArachnS, 92. 
Arcadian Stag, the, 156. 
Ardildamus li., 18. 
ArcippS. 109. 
ArchSmdroa, 166. 
AredpSgus, 29, 42. 

, court ou 94, I10, 22a 

ArSa, 15, 29, 49, 97 to 102. 
— , grove 0^ 180. 
Aret£, 184. 
ArethQsa, 142. 
Arg68,6. 
Argiyea, 208. 
Argo, 34, 18a 
Argonauta, 34, 175, 176, 

180 to 185. 
Argus, 22, 23, 225. 
Ariadne, 28, 107, 172. 
Arlon,5J. 
Ariabe, 204. 
Aristaeus, 188. 
AndnSS, >i6. 
Artemia, 15, 59, 61, 6j, 77 

to 85. 

, temple o^ 8j. 

Art&nlsia, 2j6u 
Aacaliphus, 44. 
A8Gpua.49. 

, river, 46, 69. 

Aas&r&cua, 203. 

Aatarte, 128. 

Aatfiria, 59. 

Astrtea, 139. 229. 

Aatraeus, 136. 

AatjfSziax, 217. 

As^hidmS, 2ia 

Aatf dche, 203. 

At&lanta, 81, 82. 

Ate, 231. 

Ath&maa, ji. 

Athena, 15, 16, 27, ji, 69, 

91 to 96. 
— — , name8 0f,o4. 
— — , templea of, 96. 
— , PnmcBa, temple o^ 

117. 
Atlaa, 7, 150. 

1 Hyperborean, the, 21. 

Atreua, 200, 201. 
AtrOpoB, 46. 
Atya, II. 
Auge. 163. 

Augean Stables, the, 157. 
AugSaa, 157, 162. 
AuOa, port of, 208. 
Auriga, 200. 
Aurora, ae Eos. 
AusSnia, x8^ 
Auster, $ee Notus. 
Autfilj^ms, 154. 
Aut0n66, 107, 192. 
Aventine Mouut, 24. 
Avemiu^ i8. 
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IKbflon, 2j6. 
BacchiftdaB, the. 24. 
Bacchus, tee Dionysiua. 
Baiae, j8. 
Balius. IJ7. 
Batea,203. 
Baucis, 17. 

BelierQphon, 26, 65, 66/ 
Belldna, 102. 
Bellonarii, 102. 
Beiua. 50. 

, temple of, lid. 

BenthSsIcyma, i;8. 
Benthe^c^e, 29. 
BfirSiTntia, 11. 
Berenice, 1:8. 
Birda, Stymphalian, the, 

BiatSnea, the, 198. 

Boar, Erymanthian, tb^ 

156. 
Boe0tia,24. 
B6na Dea, 132. 
Bootes or Arctarus, 109. 
BOreaa, ijo, 137. 
BratirOn, 8j. 
Bri&reus, 6. 
Briaeia. 210, 211. 
Brontes, 6. 
Brattii, 19. 
Btitea^ 127, 184. 
Byrsa, 226. 



Cficus, 118, 1x9. 
CadmOa, 191. 
Cadmus, n. 44» i'5- 

of Thebes, 191, 192. 

CsBctLlus, 118, 119. 
C&labria, 218. 
C&UUs, 77, U7- 
Galchaa, 32, S3, 219. 
GalUrrhOe, 116, 2oj. 
Calliope, 68. 
Calpe, 159. 
Calva, 127. 
CSl^dOn. i6j. 
C&lypso, 223. 
Cfimene, 144. 
Can»)e, 7, 9. 
C&p&neua, 197. 
C&pltol, the,ii, 2a 
Capitoline Hill, 24. 
G&rScalla, 166. 
Caimenta, 141. 
Caasandra, 210. 
CaaaiOpea, 150^ isu 



Oaator, 77, 154. 

Castor and Pollux, 175 to 

177. 
GaatOres, tee Dioecuri. 
GStfimitua, 159. 
Catreua,2oo. 
CaucftauB, Mount, 16. 
Cauma^ X4a 
Cedilion, 80. 
Ceiseno, 14a 
Ceiena, 43. 
Cenaeum, 164. 
Centaur, a, 16. 
Ceph&lus, ij6. 
Cephena, 150^ 151. 
Cephiasus^ 22. 
Cerberus, jB, 4a 161. 
Cercj^on, 169. 
Cerealla, the, 54. 
ceres, see Demeter. 
Ceyx, 234- 
ChaldOpe, 180. 
Chalda, 83. 
CbfiOs, 1, 2, 6. 
ChirlclO, 92. 
Ch&ris, 118. 
Ch&Tltes, 15. 
ChftrOn, 39. 
Chary bdis, i^. 
CherdphrOn, 8j. 
ChImaBra,68. 
ChiOne, 137. 
Chiron, 30, 61. 62. 
ChlOris, 60, ijj. 
Chrysaor. 65, 149, 159. 
Chiyse, 49. 
Chryseis, 210. 
Chi^sea, 2ia 
Chrysippus, 200. 
CIcOnea, the, 221. 
ClUda, 191. 
Clliz, 191. 

Circe, 35, 184, 221, 222. 
Circua Maximua, 54. 
CithaBron, Mount, 80, 154 
Clirus,2i9. 
CleOdOra, 140. 
CieOla, 200. 
CleOpatra, 82, 117. 
CUo, 68. 
GlOSdbia, 127. 
ClOdiua, 2io. 
aothO, 46, 198. 
CiymCnB, 16, 73, 200 
Clytaemneatra, 219. 
Ciytia or aytie. 74. 19a 

Cn0S8U8,28,2l8. 

COcUua, 171. 
COcytua, J9. 
CoBua, 7, 15. 
Golchia, J4. 
GolIina,i54, 
COlOnua^ 42, 196. 
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r.Mosrtom, the. 117. 
I '<^loaca8 of Kbudea. 2^6. 
« om* Berenioei» iiS. 
(Vimctbo, tst. 
C>ncordU, 229. 

< '-'iriaih. IsUmins ot 14. |0. 
iVirnuoOpi*. 9. 16;. 

< ArQebos, 18. 

« orOn* BdreUifl. 107. 

< 'ArOnis. 49, 61. 
Curybantm, 11. 

( (K iitland of, 28, 162. 

r4)tty8,6. 

Crambift, $ee Pulydonu. 

t'reon, M4, 186, 1^5. 197* 

Cretan Boll, the, 158. 

Cp'te, 28. 

Cr^theoB, 178, 179. 

(JrftOria, Me Glance. 

Crlus,7. 

CrimisM, 218. 

OdmfOn, 169. 

OrOnaa, 6 to 9^ 25 to 27 

CrOtOna, 19. 

CUmas, 171. 

(7apIdo, <ee Eroe. 

(:arete8,9, 11, 2;. 

<Jy&ne«e, the, $ee Siymple- 

godes. 
(^'yclAdes, 99. 

Cj'beie, II. 

Cyclopes, 6, 7, 26, 62, 112. 
Cyclups, Polyphemua, the, 

221. 
Cycnna, 74. 
Cylarftbes, 210. 
Cyll6n6, 86. 
Cynisca, 18. 
Crnthius, 7<. 
C^ynthus, Mount, 59. 
Cj^rissns, i}2. 
Cyprus, island ot 127. 
Cypsfilus, 24. 
<J]rru8, palace of, 2^ 
C^thera, island ot 127. 
Cyzlcus, island of, 181. 
, king, 181. 



Psed&la, 24. 
Dsedftlus, 28, 170, 171. 
Daemons, 147. 
I)&n&6, 16, 148. 
D&n&i, 2o8. 
DJlnaides, 50. 51. 
Pinftiis, 5o,-5i. 
Daphne, 70. 
DaphnephOria, 14^. 
Daphnis, 1^0. 
Dardanelles, Strait of the, 
180. 



Dardinia, 201. 
Dard&nns, 20}. 
DauUa, 195. 
Dannia. 218. 
Daunoa, 218. 
Deitalra. 82. 161. 
DSIpliSbe, 75. 
Deiph6bas, 161, 214. 
Dei5n«u, 16. 
Delias. 75. 
Delphi, 9, 77. 
Delphic Oracle. 15. 
Deioe. islaDd of, 14. 59. 
DBmWer, 8, 9, 15, 27, 4J, 

44, 51 to 54- 
Demo, 75. 

DemSdOcns, 22?. 

Demftgorgon, 23J. 

DfimdphAlB, 75. 

Dem6ph6n, 52. 

Desposna, 44, 51. 

Deuc&Uon, 1% 18. 

, deluge of, 59. 

Dia, 16, in. 

Diina, 15, 47, 84. 

Dicft, 15, 46, 229. 

Dictean Care, 19. 

Dicte. Mount, 9. 

IXctys, 149, 15a 

Dido, 225, 226. 

DindjhnSne, 11. 

DidmSdes, 98, 158, 207, 

218. 
DiOne, X98. 
Di5nj^sus, 16, y>, 80. 10; 

to no. 
, female companions 

of, X06. 

, festivals of, 110. 

, temples of, iia 

Dioecarl, the. 26, 47. 
Dioscarias, town of, 176. 
DircS, 194. 
Disoordia, 2ji. 
Dltbj^ramb, iia 
Doddna, 19. 
DdllOnes, the, 181. 
Dolphin, the, 29. 
Dolphins, 26. 
Doris, 29, ^o, 32. 
Dryftdes. I4j. 
Drj^Opes, 104. 



E. 

Echidna, 2i, 40. 
Echo. 21. 22, ijo. 
Eggria, 144. 
Electra, 22, 44, 219. 
Electryon. 15J. 



Eleiisis,4i. 
Eleoflfida, the, Sh 
EleQtheria, ifo. 
EUs,i8. 
EUssa, tee Dido. 
Eiyme, 226. 

Elysian Fields, 41, 42, 4]. 
Etftimn, see Elyeuoi 

Fields. 
EmptLssB. the, 214. 
EncfilSdus, 14. 
Endj^oalon, 84. 
Eniia, 41. 
Enyo, 102. 
Eos, 65. 71. 7»» «l^ 
E0ua,72. 
EpSfOnu^ 2J, ih 
EphfisQs, S3. 
Ephialtes, 98. 
Epicaste, 194. 
Eiddaoros, 62. 
EplgOni. the, xt6. 
Eptak^heos, 1x7. 
Epiftne, 62. 
E^irus, 19. 
£^peu8, 19}. 
Er&to, 68. 
Erebus, 2, ;8. 
Erechthens, 118, 1)9. 
Eitechthids, the, 170. 
Erginus, 154. 
Eclchtho, 234. 
ErichthOniua, XJQ, 20;. 
Erid&nus, or P&aus, river, 

Ih 184. 
ErIgSne, 109. 
Erinyes, 6. 
ErIpbjMe, 1x5, 116. 
Eris, 31, 2;x. 
Eros, X2J to 125. 
ErOtes, 125. 
ErOUa, the, 125. 
Erymanthian Boar, the 

156. 
Eij^nanthus. Mount, 156. 
Erysichtbon, 53. 
Eiyttua, 159. i6a 
ISryx, X27. 
EteOcles, XX5, 197. 
EthOn, 7i. 

Euboea, island o( 185. 
Euippe,2i8. 
EumsBUs, 224. 
Eumenldes, o, 41. 
Enmolpus, 137, 13S. 
EunOmia, 15. 
Euphorbns, 21 r. 
EuphrO^e, X22. 
KurOpa. 16, 40, 191. 
Eurf aie, X49. 
Eury&nassa. 198. 
Eurydlce, ue Agriopei 
Eurj^dme, 15, ja 
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Enrypyius, 162. 
Enrysiheus, 155. 156, 200. 
Eui^ioD, 159, 174. 
Eurjrtns, 154. 162, 164. 
Kuterpe, 68. 
Eiudne, the, i8a 
Evaoder, 144. 
EvSqus, 71, 164. 
£Yerg6tes, 128. 



F. 

Fates, 15. 
Fauna, IJ2. 
Faun&lia, i^i. 
Fauni, tee Satyrs. 
Fauns, ij2. 
Faunus, 1^1. 

, temple of, 131. 

F&vdoius, 140. 
FSralla, the, 145. 
FSrie L&tlnse, the^ 2a 
Feronia, ijj. 
Fides, 20. 

, temples of, 2ji. 

Flora, ijj. 
FlOrSlia, ij;. 
Fortuna, 2jow 



GSdes, straits of, 159. 

Ctea, I, 6, 7, 8, ij, 21. 

Galli, II. 

GfinymMes, 159. 

Gargaphia, vale of, 80. 

Gei0nu8,i59. 

GSmlni, 177. 

GSnii, 147. 

GSnestus, Cape, 199. 

Geryon, 118, 159. 

GgryCnSs, 159. 

GIgantes, 6. 

GlaucS, 186. 

Glaucus, JA, 

Glycon, 160. 

Golden Apples of Hesperi- 

des, 159. 
Gordius, 108. 
Gorge, 82. 
(rorgons, 149. 
Graces, 15. 
Gradlvus, loi. 
Grseffi, names of, 149. 
Graese, or PhorcydSs, 149. 
Gyes, 6. 



H. 

HSdes, «, 9, i%n, J8, 3, 
44* 



Hades, temple of, 44. 
Hsemon, 197. 
Haemus, 1^7. 
Hagno, 20. 
HulcydnS, 2J4. 
Halcyons, the, 274. 
H&Ucarnassus, 125. 
H&lirrhdthlus, 29. 
HfimSdrySdes, 141. 
Harm5nia, jh 192, 115. 
HarmothOS, 140. 
Harpies, the, 137, i;^. 
H6b6, 165. 
Hebrus, river, the, 1 89. 

HficStg, 38,4?. 44. 47. 
HSc&tuncheires, 6, 7, 9. 
Hector, 212. 
HSciiba, 31, 204. 
Helen, Helena, ;i, 47, 204. 
Hei6nus, 214, 226. 
Heiifidae, 73. 
Helion, ;o. 
Helifipdlis, 2?4, 2?^ 
HSlios, 16, 28, 43, 71 to •'4. 
Hellas, 17. 
Helie, 3 J, 179, 180. 
Hellen, 18. 
HellSngs, 208. 
H8mgra, 2. 45, 72. 
HSosphOrus, i ?9. 
HSphsestus, 16, 21, 29, 94, 

III to 119. 
— , works of, 115. 

, workshops of, 112. 

Hera, 8, 9, 15, 16, 21 to 24, 

31. 

, temple of, 18, 24. 

Hgrficles, see Hercules. 
Hgr&clidaB, the, 156. 
HSraea, 2J, 24. 
Hercdles, 14, 152 to 167. 

, Famese, the, 166. 

, temples, 166. 

Hermaa, 88. 
Hermaea, 89. 
Hermaphr5d!tua, 125. 
Hermes, 86 to 89. 

, temple of, 89. 

HermiOne, 44, 220. 
Herd, 128. 
Hgr6phlle, 75. 
HSrostratus, 83. 
Herse, 118. 
Hgsidne, 29, 162. 
Hespgrfdes, the, 21, 
, Golden Apples of, 

the, 159, 160. 
Hespgrus, 139. 
Hestia, 8, 9, 55, 56. 
Hlarbas, 226. 
Hippdc6on, 163. 
Hippocreng, 65. 
HippddfimXa, 174, 199, aio. 



Hippttdrome, 18. 
Hipp5iyte, 158. 
Hlppolyte's Girdle, 158. 
HippSiytus, 173. 
Hipp5mgdon, 197. 
HOnor, temple tu, 228. 
HOrse, the, ij, 15. 
HyScinthia, 6;. 
Hy&cinthus, 6i. 
Hy&des, 19. 

Hydra, Lernean, the, 15 f 
HygiSa, 62. 
Hylas, i8x. 
Hyllus, 164, 165. 
Hfmgn, 126. 
Hyperboreans, the, x;o. 
Hypgrion, 7. 
Hfpermnestra, 51. 
HypsIpyiB, 165. 
Hyrtficus, 204. 



1. 

Iamb6,54. 
l&pgtus, 7. 
lapyx, 140. 
I&sion, 44. 
I&sius, 82. 
ISso, 62. 
Icftrta, 107. 
Icarian Sea. the, 171. 
Ic&rlus, 109. 
Ic&rus, 170, 171. 
Ida, 9. 

, Mount, 9, 31. 

Idsea, II, 137. 
Idas, 71, 8f, 176. 
Idmon, 1 82. 
IdOmgneus, 207, 217. 
Ili5na, 212. 
lUthyla, 16, 46. 
Iliyrius, 192. 
llus, 95, 205. 
InMius, 22. 
Indlggtes, the, 227. 
Ino, ji, 107,179,180. 151 
InvXdla, 252. 
10, 22, 23. 
ISbfites, 65. 
ISlaus, 155, 156. 
lolcus, 179. 
Idle, 161. 
Iphicles, 81, 156. 
Iphlggnia, 82, 8j. 
Iphitus, 161. 
Irgng, 15, 229. 
Iris, 22, J9, 4J. 
Ischys, 61. 
Ismgiddes, 141. 
Ismgnium, 14). 
Ismgnus, 116, 143. 
Ith&ca, 22i. 
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lAMOtuIa, 109. 
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MSnlS9,i4i. 


lira, 146. 
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UOiiiu. llA. 
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Lithun, 10, lA "7- 
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M«T«Ba,1l 


Wflni, I(. I*. 
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aO™,«Artenil«. 


U.r^ns,t9. 







LcacSdk.71. 



Mtefil&LU, II. 104. 117. 
Mercury, ta Hhtdbh, 
Mfrdpe, 48, 79, L41]. 



&faiDiu,4f. 
Mopfl^^ lao. 119. 



, MJciia. Mount, to. 

UynoJdone, the, 17. 
, Mjrrlui, 99. 

MrrUlns, 199. 
MyrlCan Si^ ICO. 
Mpu, igi. 
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MEigsieiiti. tlitit 
UOe^rm 154. 



NeSpMllJJ. 
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NEtEldis or NirSldcs, ]a 



Nth. IdouDt, iia 
NfBiiin FUto, 4>- 
KfBEtdf*. 14). 144- 



OrdiOmfiniu, Jt> 49> 154- 
OrBdn, Uw, ii. 
OimHk tj. 119, 11a 

OmtiTliL, 1)7. 

Si*™. J4, 187 to i«9. 
Oittanu, If 9. 



Or^iSng 
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Penibeoi, lo^ 191. 
Pwiii, 170. 
PfiTlcl^eDiu. I IB, 

Fen^AkClDe, 15, J7, 4}, 41 



iDOtlideB, 7]. 



PhRBbi Ue, I 



FalUdlnm, 9;, lej. 



, wonihip of, 1)1. 

I%iic«i.6i. 
PbdthBisk, ilH^ 9J. 



Pirentau^ (he, 145. 



P^tOaua, 16, 65. 
ra™8.i^jo,ji. 



Hirtgt*, II 



PineiSpa. 104 224. 



Flcnmnni, I u. 
Heria,87. 
nerldcft 64. 
PlSniB,64. 

llnnmnH, 1)4. 
™-'-u, Mount, 174 



PUsUiedu, uc^ loi 
Pinio, ■« Hidu. 
Pllltiia,44,4J. 
FMlUiliu. 61. 107, tia 
nuuceo, 162.104, 

"""tes. 1)7, 140. 
— .16J. 

PaUiii,7B. 
P61JWec«i, 149, M& 
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cuts. {6c<S pp.] Pust Svo. ;i. 6d. 
THB STUDENT'S HISTOBT O? QBEBOE. FROM 

THK EaHI.IEST TiHES TO THE RoHAH CONQUEST. With Clupttis 
on ihe History of Literature and Art. By WM. SMITH, ttCL. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. (640 pp.) Post Svo. ji. Itt 
',' QutUiOHSliHlht"SllviinfsCriKi.' iimt. 31, 

THXI STTn>BNT'S HISTOBT OF BOICB. Fkoh the 

EaKUKST TlHSS TO THB ESTABLISH MnKT Ot THK EMUTO, With 

Chapteis on Ihe History of Liiciatuie and Art. By DEAN L1D~ 
DE^L. With Coloured M^ and Wswlciia. (686 pp.) Pau Bvo. 

THE STUDENTS O-ISSOH : Am Epitomb of the 

HisTom- or the Decunb akd Fail op THB Kohah Ehpibh. 
By EDWARD GIBBON. Imtaivatatine the Reuudiei of recenl 
i&toriaos. With .ooWooeimui. 1.7™^^ to* %-.<.. ii,t.d. 
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Europe. 

THE STUDENT'S HIST0B7 OF EUROPE DUUING 

THE MIDDIiE AGES. By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. 
(650 pp.) Post 8vo. js. 6ei. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OP MODERN EUROPE. 

From the End of the Middle Ages to the Treaty ok 
BekliNi 1878. Post 8vo. {In freparatiotu 



France. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF FRANCE. From THE 

Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Second Empire, 
1852. With Notes and Illustrations on the Institutions of the Country. 
By W. H. JERVIS, M.A. With Woodcuts. (724 pp.) Post 8vo. 
7X. 6d. 

— ♦ 

Geography and Geology. 

THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEO- 

GBAFHY. By CANON BEVAN, M.A. With 150 Woodcuts. 
(710 pp.) Post 8vo. JS. td. 

THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY, Mathematical, Physical, and Descriptive. By 
CANON BEVAN, M.A. With 120 Woodcuts, (684 pp.) Post 
I 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF THE GEOGRAPHY 

OF BRITISH INDIA. By GEORGE SMITH, LL.D. With 
Maps. Post 8vo. js. 6d, 

THE STUDENT'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. By 
SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. With 600 Woodcuts. (602 pp.) 
I Voii 8vo. qs. 

♦ 

Law and Philosophy. 

THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OP MORAL PHILOSO- 
PHY. With Quotations and References. Bv WILLIAM FLEM- 
ING, D.D. (440 pp ) Post 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

THE STUDENT'S BLACKSTONE. An Abridgment 

1 OF THE entire COMMENTARIES. By R. MALCOLM KERR, 

LL.D. (670 pp.) Post 8vo. ys. 6d. 

\ THE STUDENT'S EDITION OF AUSTIN'S JURIS- 
PRtTBENOE. Compiled from the larger work. By ROBERT 
' CAMPBELL. (544 pp.) PostSvo. 12*. 

' AN ANALYSIS OF AUSTIN'S LECTURES ON 
JX7RISPRUDEN0E. By GORDON CAMPBELL. (2x4 pp.) 
I Post 8vo. 6s. 

HORTENSIUS: An Historical Essay on the Office 



i AND Duties of an Advocate. By WILLIAM FORSYTH, Q.C 

• Adapted for School Prizes. Woodcuts. 8vo. 7^. 6d, 

) \ 



4 io. aaaiXAys lbt or scmKaLyMOcms, 
Dp. Wm. Smith'9 SmaUer Sistories, 

■inguuL ■dUFMU. 

A SMALLER 80RI(>TURE HISTORY OF THp OLD 

iHO THE NEW TESTAMENT. Iw 'humk rA>te;— 1 Old 
MMiml Htaer^ II- CoaiMcdai «{ Old sod N«r TWHwiuii. 
III. N«rTacuii«tHbur7nA.iLfD. Ediud 1^ WM. SMITH, 
net. With^aDhMiMkai. {SjatV-i iS"*- y. CA 
TMi bggk la lundad u b« iiM< irhh, «< Hi ia ll>»bc« ota> BMk 

lamed Hb&Sndgu.--A^iJ(«Hto: '^ 

A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST. 

FhOH the EWILIEST TlWS TO TUB CONQUEST OP Al.KX*KDElt 

THE Grhat. Ly PHILIP SMITH, B.A. Wilh 7a WdhIcuu. 



A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE. From the 
Eahi-imt TtMKS TO THK Rohan CoNQiiEST. By WM. SMITH, 
D.CL. Wilh Colourtd Map. and ;, WogdcuU. (a68 pp.) l6mo. 



A SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME. From the 

WM. SMITH, D.CL. Will Colouitd Uip »nd TO^Wo^cua 
(3.4 pp.) .6mo. ji.W. 

The"£nuII»H!sI(iiyorRoinc"buli«nnri[lenand>rranMdDiIlhesiine 
plan, and viiiKtbe same cib)ecl, ai Uic "SoialJcc Hlsioiy of Greece," Like 
Ui»I»orlc it eomiinaej Mwraic ehlplHl od Ibt inililulioni and Uteniuie 

A SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. With Trans- 
lationi froai the Ancient PoeB. and Queitiops on the Work. By H. 
R. LOCKWOOD. Wilh go WoodcuiL (300 pp.) i6ma. ji. &/. 
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A SMALLER MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
By CANON BE VAN, M.A. (240 pp.) With Woodcuts. i6mo. y.6d. 

'This work has been drawn up chiefly for the lower forms in schools, at 




A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By PHILIP SMITH, 
B.A. With Coloured Maps and 60 Woodcuts. (400 pp.) x6mo. 

" The most recent authorities have been consulted, and it is coniidenti}' 
believed that the Work will be found to present a careful and trustworthy 
account of English History for the lower forms in schools, for whose use it is 
chiefly intended."— /V«/<ur/. 

" This little volume is so pregnant with valuable information, that it will 
enable anvone who reads it attentively to answer such questions as are set 
forth in tne English History Papers in the Indian Civil Service Examina- 
tions. " — Reader. 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: 

Giving a sketch of the lives of our chief writers. By JAMES ROW- 
LEY. (276 pp.) i6mo. 3^. 6d, 

The important position which the study of English literature is now 
taking in education has led to the publication of this work, and of the 
accompanying volume of specimens. Both books have been undertaken at 
the reauest of many eminent teachers, and no pains have been spared to 
adapt tnem to the purpose for which they are designed — as elementary works 
to be used in schools. 

SHORT SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Selected from the chief authors and arranged chronologically. By 
JAMES ROWLEY. With Notes. (368 pp.) i6mo. 3*. 6d. 

While the " Smaller History of English Literature " supplies a rapid but 
trustworthy sketch of the lives of our chief writers, and of the successive 
influences which imparted to their writings their peculiar character, the 
present work supplies choice examples of the works themselves, accom- 
panied by all the explanations required for their perfect explanation. The 
two works are thus especially designed to bt usea together. 



substantially the same. The more important 
towns alone are mentioned ; the historical notices are curtailed ; modern 
names are introduced only in special cases, either for the purpose of identifi- 
cation or where any noticeable change has occurred ; and the quotations 
from classical works are confined for the most part to such expressions as are 
illustrative of local peculiarities. A very ample Index is supplied, so that 
the work may supply the place of a dictionary for occasional reference." 

A SMALLER MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL. By JOHN RICHARDSON, M.A. 
z6mo. (390 pp.) 2S. 6d, 

*' Great p^ns appear to have been spent on the verification of facts, and 
the arrangement is a model of good method. Throughout the book there 
are unmistakable indications of solid, conscientious work, sound judgment, 
and practical acquaintance with teaching." — School Guardian, 

This " Smaller Manual " has been compiled for pupils who are acquirin? I 

for the first time the chief facts of General Geography, and no pains have | 
been spared to render the learner's task as easy and as pleasant as the 

nature of the subject admits of. Accuracy as to details has been striven I 

after, in order that the young student may have a solid and safe foundation j 
for his future studies in the advanced branches of the Sciences. 



a mu MtrJouiTs usr of scHooii mooMs. 

Dr. Wm. Smith's Biblical Dictionaries. 



By Variobi WTiicn. Edited by WM. SMITH, D.CI. and LUD. 
Wilh Uluarraiions. 3 vols, (3158 pp.) Medium Sto. s'. St- 



A CONCISE DICTIONARY OP THE BIBLE. Con- 
densed from the larser ■Worlc. For Familiei vid Studentl. Wilh 




Dr. Wm. Smith's Ancient Atlas. 

AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. BrBUCAL 

AND Cljkssicai. Inlcuded !» lUiucrale the " Dicdonaiy of ihe Bible." 
nnd the " CloKical Diciioruriw." CompLled under the suHrinlctidiDn 
of WM. SMITH, DCL., and GEOKGE GROVE, LL.D. With 
~ ■ - ~ - ■■ a, &c With 43 Maps, Folio, hair-bound. 
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Br. Wm. Smith's Glassieal Dietionaries. 

AN EKCTCLOPJBDIA OF CLASSICAL ANTiaXTITT. 

By Various Writers. Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L. and LL.D. 

" It is an honour to this College to have presented to the world so distin- 
guished a scholar as Dr. Wm. Smith, who nas, by his valuable manuals ol 
classical antiquity, and classical history and biography, done as much as any 
man living to promote the accurate knowledge of the Greek and Roman 
world among the students of this age."— il/r. Crete at the London University. 

I. ADICTIONABY OF OBEEK AND BOMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Including the I^ws, Institutions. Domestic Usages, Painting, Sculpture, Music, 
the Drama, &C. (1300 pp.) With 500 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. aSx. 

U. A DICTIONARY OF BIOaBAFHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 

Containing a History of the Ancient World. Civil, Literary, and Ecclesiastical. 
(3700 pp.) With 560 Illustrations. 3 vols. Medium 8vo. 841-. 

III. A DICTIONARY OF OBEEK AND BOMAN GhEOOBAFHY. 

Including the Political History of both Countries and Cities, as well as their 
Geography. (2500 pp.) With 530 Illustrations, a vols. Medium 8vo. s6x. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIOKABT OF BIOaBAPHY, 

MYTHOLOGY, AND OEOQ-BAFHY. For the Higher Forms in 
Schools. Condensed from the larger Dictionaries. With 750 Woodcuts. 
8vo. x8j. 

A SMALLEB CLASSICAL DICTIONABT. For Junior 
Classes. Abridged from the above Work. With 200 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 7*. 6d, 

A SUALLEB DICTIONABT OF ANTiaUITIES. 

For Junior Classes. Abridged from the larger Work. With 300 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7^ . 6d. 



The twofflUyannr JVorks are intended to furnish a eomfflete account of the leading 
personagest the Institutions, Art, Social Life. Writings, and Controversies ofthe 
Christian Church from the time ofthe Apostles to the age of Charlemagne. They 
commence at the period at which the " Dictionary of the Bible" leaves off, and 
form a continuanon of it. 

A DICTIONABT OF CHBISTIAN ANTiaXTITIES. 

The History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian Church. 
By Various Writers. Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and 
Archdeacon CHEETHAM, D.D. With Illustrations. Medium 
8vo. a Vols. £2 13J. 6</. 

*' The work before us is unusually well done. A more acceptable present 
for a candidate for holy orders, or a more valuable book for any library, than 
the 'Dictionaiy of Christian Antiquities' could not easily be found."— 
Saturday Review. 

A DICTIONABIT OF CHEISTIAN BI0GBAFH7, 

IjITEBATUBE, sects, and DOCTBINES. By Various 
Writers. Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and HENRY 
WACE, D.D. Vols. I., II., and III. Medium 8vo. 31s. 6d. each. 
{To be completed in 4 vols.) « 

** The value of the work arises, in the first place, from the fact that the 
contributors to these volumes have diligently eschewed mere compilation. 
In these volumes we welcome the most important addition that has been 
made for a century to the historical library of the English theological 
student."— TVjwo. 
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Dr. Wm, Smith's Latin Dictionaries, 

"IhiiVfllDand Dr.Vm, Bslth'n I*lin DIctloniTT fc ^r«t coDvenlel^c* tfl mo, 
tUnk Out be bu b««ll vBty Jltdldqiu Ul hb>t tic hat omlttedH u w?U a« wbftt II 
Ul llUBCUlL"-llH. SDOn. 

A COMPLETE LATIN-ENQLISH DICTIONARY. Based 



A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with 
A Sepaiatb Dictionary of Pikii'EI Names, Taelek or Kouih 
Moneys, &c Abruistd fr"" t« "l»vs Wort, for ihc Ust of JuoiM 



A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN DI& 
TIONARY. Compiltd from Original Sourca, By WM. SMITH, 
D.C.L. and LL.D., .nd TM£Oi>HlLUS D. HALL, M.A. 
(970 pp.) Mcdiuin BvD- it'. 
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Jr. Wm. Smith's Edueational Series. 

** The general excellence of the books included in Mr. Murray's educa- 
tional SMiea ia so universally acknowledged as to g^ye in a great degree 
the stamp of merit to the works of which it consists."— BCHOOLMASTEH. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE LATIN COURSE. 

THE ITOtma BEaiNNEB'S FIRST LATIN BOOK: 

Containing the Rudiments of Grammar, Easy Grammatical Questions 
and Exercises, with Vocabularies. Being a Stepping Stone to Princi- 
pia Latina, Part I., for Young Children. (112 pp.) Z2ma 2^. 

THE TOUNa BEGINNER'S SECOND LATIN 
BOOK: Containing an easy Latin Reading Book, with an Analysis 
of the Sentences, Notes, and a Dictionary. Being a Stepping Stone 
to Principia Latina, Part II., for Young Children. (98 pp.) i2mo. 2*. 

Laiin Course, 

PBINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. First Latin Course. 

A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book with Vocabularies. (200pp.) 
x2mo. y. 6d. 
■^ I The main object of this work is to enable a Beginner to fix the Declensions 
and Conjugations thoroughly in his memory, to learn their usage by construct- 
ing simple sentences as soon as he commences the study of the languap^e, 
and to accumulate gradually a stock of useful words. It presents in one book 
all that the pupil will require for some time in his study of the language. 
The Cases of the Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns are arranged both 

AS IN THE ORDINARY GRAMMARS AND AS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PRIMER, 

together with the corresponding Exercises. In this way the work can be 
u^ with equal advantage by those who prefer either the old or the modem 
arrangement. 

APPENDIX TO PBINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. Containing 
AdditionalExercises, with Examination Papers. (x23pp.) z2mo. ^.6d. 

PBINOIPIA LATINA, Part II. Reading Book. An 

Introduction to Ancient Mythology, Geography, Roman Antiquities, 
and History. With Notes and a Dictionary. (268 pp.) x2mo. 3^.6^. 

PBINOIPIA LATINA, Part III. Poetry, i. Easy 
Hexameters and Pentameters. 2. Eclogse Ovidianse. 3. Prosody and 
Metre. 4. First Latin Verse Book. (160 pp.) x2mo. 3^. 6d, 

PBINOIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Prose Composition. 

Rules of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and 
Exercises on the Syntax. (194 pp.) Z2mo. 3;. 6eL 

PBINOIPIA LATINA, Part V. Short Tales and 
Anecdotes from Ancient History, for Translation into 
Latin Prose. (102 pp.) z2mo. 3^. 

LATIN-ENGLISH VOOABULABIT. Arranged according to 
Subjects and Etymology ; with a Latin-English Dictionary to Phaedrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Caesar's "Gallic War." (190 pp.) z2mo. 3;. 6d. 

THE STUDENT'S LATIN GBAlfflffAB. For the 

Higher Forms. (406 pp.) PostSvo. 6;. 

SMALLEB LATIN GBAlffMAB. For the Middle and 
Lower Forms. Abridged from the above. {220 pp.) i2mo. y.6d. 

TAOITTJS. Germania, Agricola, and First Book of 

THE Annals. With English Notes. (378 pp.) x2mo. 3^. 6d, 
*•* K^fs may he had ky Authenticated Tf.achbrs oh applieaticn. 
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cohmUmt Gnautfit IMofltvib K.i i w fliiii Hippt:^ itiH ynflthp|tf|iii 

IMKK (984 pp.) 3f . &[C j 

,V Tkgfn$mi SdiHm U$ Wtm 9try OtmiMf fWifa<< <Mli>wiii|| •#iWWmi , . j 
and imimtmmli Ijiw laiM oiAnMiMariL 



The gnat obieet of this «ork,«iorthe*'Piiwdpi»X«liHi^"li«» 
the ttttdjr of the fatt^euafe as e«qr«Ml liitplt (u jeiwtWe, hf #Haif the 
grwanurtlciJ- JJanae eoly «» Iheype wind» end hyfweihU^ii tte |bfB to 
tnodatefiPtmiGieekietoEaii^ end from Sb||^i& ittb 61^ 
Whesloi^rnttheGraekcfaeriMCttflseaddie Fbit XHril^^ Mrtfnooa- 
wuiee ce of teadwntiwciace of the MNtmi Ac. Hfff ^Imi urintdlH ig tft t^ 
ordinerirgnmiiBenes ir^ «e aooordfiif to dM a w ai i g eincat of tie Pefelie 
Sdiodls Latin Primer. 

APPENDIX TO nrXTXA &BMOA, 'Ttat L ContsiBi^E 

A d d i t iopM EsctfdeeSf with E»niina<ion JhKptn m4 ■SMyrlMMdBiv 
Leeeooswini the Sentences Atudysediy servimf wMilHHPMMnMi to 
Initia Gba:a, Part II. (iioppw} nmo. m;<£ 

JSJTUk aiLMOA, Paart XL A R^i^DlNG BdOK. Co*- 
tafaihqf short Tales, AaecdoftM* FaMes, MytfM ) i s |ry» Mi GrecieB 

History. Il^th a Ladcon. zamo. (229 pp.) 3;. 6d. 

INITIA GBiECA, Part III. Prose Composition. 

Containing the Rules of Syntax, with copious Examples and Exer- 
cises. z2mo. (202 pp.) 3^ . 6d. 

THE STUDENT'S GREEK GBAMUAB. For THE 

Higher Forms. By Professor Curtius. Edited by Wm. Smith, 
D.C.L. PostSvo. (386 pp.) 6s. 

The Greek Grammar of Dr. Curtius is acknowledged by the most com- 
petent scholars to be the best representative of the present advanced state 
of Greek scholarship. It is, indeed, almost the only Grammar which 
exhibits the inflexions of the language in a really scientific form ; while its 
extensive use in schools, and the high commendations it has received from 
practical teachers, are a sufficient proof of its excellence as a school-book. 
It is surprising to find that many of the public and private schools in this 
country continue to use Grammars which ignore all the improvements and 
discoveries of modern philology. 

A SMALLER GBEEK GEAlfflffAB. FoR THE Middle 

AND Lower Forms. Abridged from the above Work. xamo. 
(220 pp.) 3*. 6d. 

THE GBEEK ACCIDENCE. Extracted from the above 
Work. z2mo. (125 pp.) 2*. 6d. 

PLATO : The Apology of Socrates, the Crito, and 

Part of the PhwBDO ; with Notes in English from Stallbaum. 
Schleiermacher's Tnttoductions. T2mo. (242 pp.) y. 6d. 

••• Jfiy* may bt had iy AwiwER-nck-ren t^xcfiWia «M.tt^UaUaii. 
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French Course. 

FBENCH PBINCIPIA, Part I. A FIRST FRENCH 
CouRSB. Containing Grammar, Delectus and Exercises, with Vocabu- 
laries and Materials for French Conversation. z2mo. (202 pp.) 3*. 6d. 

This work has been compiled at the repeated request of numerous teachers 
who, finding the " Principia Latina" and " Initia Graeca" the easiest booics 
for learning Latin and Greek, are anxious to obtain equally elementarj' 
French books on the same plan. There is an obvious gain in studying a 
new language on the plan with which the learner is already familiar. The 
main object is to enable a beginner to acquire an accurate knowledge of the 
chief grammatical forms, to learn their usage by constructing simple sen- 
tences as soon as he commences the study of the language, and to accumu- 
late gradually a stock of words useful in conversation as well as in reading. 

APPENDIX TO PBENCH PBINCIPIA, Part I. Con- 
taining Additional Exercises and Examination Papers, (xxo pp.) 
x2mo. as. 6d, 

FBENCH PBINCIPIA, Part II. A Reading Book. 

Containing Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and 
Scenes from the History of France. With Grammatical Questions, 
Notes, and copious Etymological Dictionary. x2mo. (376 pp.) 4;. td, 

FBENCH PBINCIPIA, Part III. Prose Composition. 

Containing a Systematic Course of Exercises on the Syntax, with the 
I Principal Rules of Syntax, xsmo. [In preparation, 

I THE STUDENT'S FBENCH GRAMTWAB : PRACTICAL 
AND Historical. For THE Higher Forms. By C HERON-WALL. 
With Introduction by M. LiTTRfi. Post 8vo. (490 pp.) js. 6d, 

This grammar is the work of a practical teacher of twenty years' ex- 
perience in teaching English boys. It has been his special aim to produce a 
book which would work well in scliools where Latin and Greek form the 
principal subjects of study. 

"This book as a whole is quite a monument of French Grammar, and 
cannot fail to become a standard work in high class teaching."— 6VA4W/ Board 
Chronicle. 



** It would be difficult to point more clearly to the value of Mr. Wall's 
work, which is intended for the use of Colleges and Upper Forms in schools, 
than by quoting what M. Littrc says of it in un introductory letter :— ' I 



have 

Slete, 
aturday Kevie^o. 



ave carefully tested the principal parts of your work, and have been com- 
pletely satisfied with the accuracy and correctness which I found there.'"— 



A SlffALLEB EBENCH GBADCMAB. For THE 

MiDDLR AND LowBR FoRMS. Abridged from the above Work. 
x2mo. (330 pp.) 3 J. 6d. 

W* Keys may he had by Authenticated Teachers en appiictUion. 
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Germatt Course, 
OBBKAN PBINOIPIA, Part 1. A Ftrbt German 

Ci^lmtE. Canlaiiibg a Grsmoiir. Dclcctui aod EiercliC Baok. with 
VKiibularicsyi.ilnia.rrialiforGermiinCMivenution. lamo. {jmPPO 

'.* TV ^trunt tditiift Sua HK^irpna ■ wry lardiit tn/ijjn, ml (nWiui 
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/talion Course. 

FfRST ITAI-TAS 

EunJH! BqoIi, ivith 

Vocabulariti, and Matriials loz luluin CoDiosallDn. By SEGNOR 

RICCt, ProraSDT of Ilalian at Ihe City of London SchooL (sSS pp.) 

ITALIAN PRmcnPIA, Part II. A First Italian 
K, conuiDing FablE!, ATwcdolM, Hisloty. and Possoges 
Ilalian Auihors, wiih Gromni.itical Qucstiom, Notts, 
3 EtymoloEioil Dicdanaiy. By SIGNOR RlCCl. 
INrarij Riadj. 
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English Course. 

K PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for Elementary 
Schools. With 134 Exercises and Questions. By T. D. Hall, M.A. 
(z2o pp.) i6mo. IS. 

This Work aims at the very clearest and simnlest statement possible of 
the first principles of English Grammar. It is designed for the use of chil- 
dren of all classes from about eight to twelve years of age. 

" We doubt whether any grammar of ecjual size oould give an introduction 
to the English language more clear, concise, and full than this. " — Watchman. 

*«* Ktys may lehad by Authenticated Teachers on affpiication. 

\ SCHOOL MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

With X04 Exercises. By Wm. Smith, D.C.L., and T. D. Hall» 
M.A. with Appendices. (856 pp.) Post 8vo. 3^.6^. 

This Work has been prepared with a special view to the requirements of 
Schools in which English, as a living lang^uage, is systematically taught, and 
differs from most mbdem grammars in its thoroughly practical character. 

i A distinguishing feature of the book is the constant appeal for every usage 

to the authority of Standard English Authors. 

''Dr. Smith and Mr. Hall have succeeded in producing an admirable 
English Grammar. We cannot give it higher praise than to say that as a 

{ school grammar it is the best in this country. The writers have throughout 

aimed at making a serviceable working school-book. There is a more com'^ 
plete and systematic treatment of Syntax than in anv other works of the 
Kind. It is a work thoroughly well ^oxxc^'-^English Churchman. 

A MANUAL OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION ^ With 
Copious Illustrations and Practical Exercises. Suited equally for 
Schools and for Private Students of English. By T..D. Hall, M.A. 
(2x0 pp.) i2mo. y. 6d. 

** Mr. Hall's ' Manual ' is certainly the most sensible and practical book 
upon English composition that we have lately seen. The g^reat variety of 
subjects which it suggests as themes for exerasing the imagination as well 
as the literary powers of young students will be found a gr«it assistance to 
teachers, who must often be sorely puzzled to hit upon subjects sufficiently 
diversified without being ridiculously beyond the scope of youthful experi. 
cnce."— ^Sa^Mr^> Review. 

A PRIMARY HISTORY OF BRITAIN. Edited by Wm. 

Smith, B.C. L. and LL.D. (36Spp.) i2ino. 2s. 6(i. 

This book is a Primary History in no narrow sense. It is an honest at- 
tempt to exhibit the leading facts and eventsof our history, free from political 
and sectarian bias, and therefore will, it is hoped, be found suitable for 
schools in which children of various denominations are taught. 

*' This Primary History admirably fulfils the design of the work. Its style 
is good, its matter is well arranged, and the pupil must be very stupid who 
fails to gather from its lively pages an intelligent account of the history of 
our united nation. It cannot fail to be a standard book."— yohn Bull. 

A SCHOOL MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
Physical and Political. By John Richardson, M.A. (400 pp.) 
Post 8vo. 5*. 

This work has been drawn up for Middle Form.<t in Public Schools. Ladies* 
Colleges, Training Colleges, Assistant and Pupil Teachers, Middle Class 
and Commercial Schools, and Civil Service Examinations. 

" It fully sustains the high reputation of Mr. Murray's series of school 
manuals, and we venture to predict for it a wide popularity. Bearing in 
mind its high character, it is a model of cheapness, "--oci^/ Guardian. 

A SMALLER MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
For Schools and Young Persons. By John Richardson, M.A. 
(290 pp.) z6mo. 2S. td. 

" Great pauns appear to have been spent on the verification of (acts, and 
the arrangement is a model of good method. Throughout the book there 
are unmistakable indications of solid, conscientious work, sound judgment, 
and practical acquaintance with teaching."— 5cA<w2 Cuaraiatu 
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Standard School Books. 



A CHILD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Compbjsino 
Nocks, J^ohodks, a.id Aujbctjvbs, with thh AcTire Vmbs. 
Willi »mple tad vao=d Praciice of Ihc cuiesi kind. Bjth old aoJ 
newnderof Cues pvci. hj THEOPHILUS D, HALL, M.A. 



I 



The fpedality at Lhia book lies in tu prcii 
bcflimBr thoTDUghlf familiar wilh Ilie use ofi 

Thil edition baa been Ihoronetly re-cast mi 
the plan of die work his be«i "leaded s> a 
Verbs; and all Paradifin& of Nduds, Adjecl 
pveEL n second time at llic end of tiie b< 



d PmUDiins ore 



KING EDWARD VI.'s FIRST LATIN BOOK. 

The Latik Acciuenck. Syntai and Prosody, Mtli nn Ehgush 

OXENHAM'S ENGLISH NOTES FOR LATIN 
ELEGIACS, dcRgtied for cirly proficients in the an of Latin 
Veisificaiim. (156 pp.) umo. ji. W. 

HUTTON'S PRINCIPIA GR^ffiCA. An Intro- 

nuCTioM TO TiiK STirnv □? Gbe™. a Grammar, Delectus and 

Enetciac Book, with Vocabularies, (isipp.) I'mo. 31, &i 



LEATHES' HEBREW GRAMMAR, With the Hebiew 
lext of Gcouiis L— ^, axA Psalms \.—^ ^^mm^ovj^^al hnal^U and 
Vocabulary, (ijipp.^ PottVio. 71. M. 
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^1 III 

Natural Philosophy and Seienee. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 

an Introduction to the Study of Statics, Djmamics, Hydrostatics, 
Light, Heat, and Sound, with numerous Examples.- By SAMUEL 
i NEWTH, M.A., D.D., Fellow of University College, London. 

(200 pp.) Small 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

*«* This work embraces all the subjects in Natural Philosophy re- 
quired at the Matriculation Examination of the Univer^ty of London. 

' ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS, INCLUDING HYDRO- 
STATICS. With numerous Examples. By SAMUEL NEWTH, 
i M.A., D.D., Principal of New College, London, and Fellow of 

i University College, London. (362 pp.) Grown 8vo. &s. 6d, 

I This Edition (the Sixth) has been carefully revised throughout, and 

' with especial reference to changes recently made in the Regulations of 

the University of London. 

MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES. A Graduated Series of 
' Elemestary Examples in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, Trigono- 

metry, and Mechanics. (378 pp.) Small 8vo. is. 6d. 

j THE STUDENT'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. By 
I SIR CHARLES LYELL. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. 

With 600 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 9*. 

" The work before us may be re;;;arded as an almost perfect introduction 
to the sciences of geolo^ and palaeontology. Sir Charles Lyell has admir- 
j ably abridged some portions of his larger work, and has adverted briefly tc 

some of the more important recent discoveries. He has entirely succeeded 
in his attempt to unite brevity with the copiousness of illustration, which is 
almost a necessity in a volume intended for beginners.'*— i^x«m>iMr. 

i THE CONNECTION OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

By MARY SOMERVILLE. Revised by A. B. Buckley. Portrait 
and Woodcuts. (468 pp.) Post 8vo. 9s. 

" Mrs. Somerville's delightful volume. The style of this astonishing pro- 
duction is so clear and unaffected, and convevs, with so much simplicity, so 
great a mass of profound knowledge, that it should be placed in the hands of 
every youth, the moment he has mastered the general rudiments of edu> 
cation. —^«ar/«'(y Review. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By MARY SOMERVILLE. 
Revised by John Richardson, M. A. Portrait. (548 pp.) Post 8va gs. 

** Mrs. Somerville's ' Physical Geography' is the work she is most gene- 
rally known by, and notwithstanding the numerous works on the same sub- 
ject that have since appeared, it stlU holds its place as a first authority. ^'~ 
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Mrs. Markham's Histories. 

" Un. Mtfttui'f flk^HM an oourtnietad on a plan which is novel and «• 
tMaic wtO Atmm. umHWmkn glad to lad that they aw de— nredly popular, for they 
caBBot bo too •fena^y rocMuatBdod."— JOVBNAL OF EDUCATION. 

HISTOBT OF ENaiiAND, from the First Invasion 

BV THB Romans. New and revised edition. Continued down to 
1880. With ConvenAtions at the end of each Chapter. With 100 
Woodcuts. (saS pp.) xamo. y. 6d. 

" Mrs. Markham's ' History of England is the best history for the young 
that ever aBBeared. and is (ar superior to many works of much hicrher pre- 
tensions. It b well written, well informed, and marked by sound jud^^ncnt 
and good soise, and is moreover extremely interestinE^. I know of no 
history used in any of our public schools at all comparable to it"— QQ in 
Nottt and Qutria, 

HISTOBT OF FRANCE, FROM the Conquest of 

Gaul by Julius Casar. New eaid retnsed edition. Continued 
down to 1878. With Conversations at the end of each Chapter. 
With 70 Woodcuts. (550 pp.) zamo. 3^. 6d. 

" Mrs. Markham's Histories are well known to all those engaged in the 
instruction of youth. Her Histories of England and France are deser\'edly 
very popular: and we have been given to understand, in proof of this asser- 
tion, that of her Histories many thoitsaitd copies have Seen sol±"'~Btlts 
MesseMger. 

HISTOBT OF GEBUANT, FROM ITS Invasion by 

Marius. New and revised edition. Continued down to the com- 
pletion of Cologne Cathedral in z88o. With 50 Woodcuts. (460 pp) 
z2mo. y. 6d 

** A very valuable compendium of all (hat is most important in German 
History. The facts have been accurately and laboriously collected from 
authentic sources, and they are lucidly arranged so as to invest them with 
the interest which naturally pertains to thcnC'—Evaugtlieal Magasiiu. 

LITTLE ABTHUB'S HISTOBT OF ENGLAND. By 

Lady Callcott. New and revised edition. Continued down to 
Z878. 430/A thousand. With 36 Woodcuts. (286 pp.) i6mo. 
zr. 6d, 

" I never met with a history so well adapted to the capacities of children 
or their entertainment, so philosophical, and written with such simplicity.** 
—Mrs. Marcett. 

SISOP'S FABLES. A New Version. Chiefly from the 
Original Sources. By Rsv. Thomas James. With zoo Woodcuts. 
(z68pp.) Post8vo. M.6d. 

*' Of yEsop's Fables there ought to be in every school many copies, full 
of pictures.'* — Fr oxer's Magaxine. 

"This work is renu^kabie for the clearness and conciseness with which 
each tale is narrated ; and the book has been relieved of those tedious and 
unprofitable appendaees called ' morals,* which used to obscure and disfigure 
the ancient editions m this work."— T'A^ Examiner. 

THE BIBLE IN THE HOLT LAND. Being Extracts 
from' dean STANLEYS SINAI AND PALESTINE. With 
Woodcuts. (3ZO pp.) i6mo. as. 6d. 
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Bradbury, Agnew. & Co.^ [Printei&vWhitefrian. 
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